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TO THK 

REV. WILLIAM CARMALT, 

PUTNEY, SURREY. 

Mt dear Sir, 

I can dedicate this work to no person so well 
as to one from whom any knowledge that I may 
possess was originally derived; and the only 
regret which mingles with the pleasure I feel in 
offering you this volume is, that the book does not 
do far more credit to all the kind care that you be- 
stowed upon my youth. The fault, however, was 
in the scholar, a^d'Qot in Ih^ prec^ior :; n^d had 
the soil which yoU <QQDk p^iis to oultiv&te been wor- 
thy of your labour, th6^filiit ^^qh is <^ow presented 
to you would doubtless ^haf^ oeeh of a superior 
quality. \ ri^/c," * - *•* r 

In regard to the bbbk itself I have very little to 
say. It is going forth to meet eyes fkr less partial 
than yours ; and I await the decision of the world, — 
a decision often harsh, • but seldom unjust, — ^not 
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without anxietji but not without hope ; for, altfaoagh 
labour and research can never really supply die 
place of genius and judgment, yet I am unwilling 
to believe that the long study which, as you know, 
the work has cost me, can ever be whoUy thrown 
away. 

One explanation should be given here, in regard 
to the distribution of events. Great obstacles pre- 
sented themselves, in the History of Charlemagne, 
either to proceeding chronologically, or to making a 
general classification of subjects, and treating each 
ckise distinctly. In respect to the first arrangementi 
such a multitude of wars, expeditions, and great 
public enterprises are found advancing at one time, 
in the latter years of the monarch's reign, that the 
mind of the reader would become fatigued, by flying 
from country to country, and fi'om subject to subject, 
if the*i9{^9mtB'^Vel)t^.of eBiebC ts&tnpaign and each 
undertaking "^F^te 4o b» n<$tioe4 latTthe exact periods 
of dieir recArJjepce{ %fijfi ^V other hand, were one 
to classify^ tlitfWrlOQsTptibiic acts of Charlemagne, the 
duration (j(**fai8«rejjpnMkdi Iclig, and the changes 
which took*pface so* greats thaf *each class would be- 
come a complete history ; and even then, the most 
exttaordinary part of the picture woidd be neeriy 
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loatf— 4iamely, the general, rapid, and continual 
advance of society under his exertions. 

In the first draught of the work, I proceeded 
chronologically throughout ; but in writing it out a 
second time, I deviated from that principle in a certain 
degree ; and though I conducted Charlemagne to the 
beginning of almost all his great undertakings, in the 
order in which they occurred, I pursued each war to 
its conclusion, as soon as I found that the reiteration 
of flie same opemtions against the same natipa was 
likely to become tedious to the reader. Whether I 
have done right or wrong, I do not at all feel sure ; 
but I imagine that I have gained something in 
brevity, without losing in perspicuity. 

I have always wished very much that the task 
had been undertaken by some one more competent 
than myself to do justice to such an enterprise ; 
but no accurate Life of Charlemagne had ever been 
written ; and I believe that in the following work I 
have corrected some of the errors to be found in 
former statements, and have added a few facts to the 
information which the world before possessed upon 
the subject 

Should the book, by some fortunate chance, meet 
with greater success than it deserves, or than I ex- 
pect, no one, I know, will more sincerely rejoice 
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than yourself; and the pleasure which I am sura 
you will feel, will add infinitely to that experienced 
oa his own account, by, 

My dear sir. 
Yours eyer, sincerely and affectionately, 

G. P. R. JAM£S. 

Maxfoffle, near Mblrose, Roxburohshirk, 
June 4, 1832. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



It is the intention of the author of this woric t6 
follow up the present sketch of the life of Chaiie^ 
magne hy a series of volumes on die same principle, 
illustratiDg the Hisrtory of France by the Lives of 
her Great Men. Eiich vtdume, though forming a 
distinct work, will be connected with that which pre* 
ceded it by a view of the ]nta*vening period. 

In regard to the Engravings to be found among 
these pages, a few words of explanation may bo 
necessary. The authenticity of the first is vouched 
in the strongest manner by Allemanni, though 
doubted by Mabillon. Perhaps the opinion of the 
former may be preferable, as that of a man who 
passed the greater part of his life in the study of 
the antiquities of the age to which the portrait is 
ascribed. The copy here given was procured fi'om 
the original illumination in the monastery of Saint 
Calisto, in Rome, expressly for the present work, by 
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the king exertions of a friend, to whom the author 
begs to offer his best thanks. 

The other Engravings are from seals of Charle- 
magne, preserved by Le Blanc and Blanchini, and in 
regard to their authenticity there is no doubt In 
the lower, the band round the head of Charlemagne 
is supposed to represent the patrician crown ; and 
the inscriptions on both are given according to the 
readings of the learned antiquaries to whom we 
owe the preservation of the seals. 

The author cannot lay down his pen without 
e3q>ressing his deep sense of the kind and liberal 
aid he has received during his researches; and 
begs especially to return his thanks to Professor 
Napier and John Dewar, Esq., to whom he ia 
indebted for the means of obtaining much valuable 
information. 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 



One of the noblest possessions of the Roman em- 
pire was the province of ancient Gaul. Much blood 
and treasure had been expended in its conquest; 
iafimte wisdom, moderation, and vigour had been 
displayed in the means taken to attach it to the do- 
minion of the Cesars ; and the passing of several 
centuries had strongly cemented the union, and in- 
corporated the conquered with their conquerors. 
Unwieldy buUc, enfeebling luxury, intestine divi- 
sions, and universal corruption soon, however, began 
to draw down the impending destruction upon the 
head of the imperial city. Attack after attack, inva- 
sion following invasion, left her still weaker under 
each succeeding monarch ; province after province 
was wrested from her sway, till at length Odoacer,* 
chief of the Scyrri, raised his standard in Italy ; Rom- 

* The hisToTy of Odoacer is very obacnre, notwithstanding all that 
Monsieur de Bust has done to clear it up. That he was the son of Edi- 
eon, the chief of the Scyrri, seems to be established ; hut what was the 
life he led after the defeat of his nation by the Ostrogoths is not at all 
ascertained. My own belief is, that with the remnant of his people he 
Joined the predatory Saxons who infested the coasts of France, and was 
the same who, in company with Childeric (Oreg. Tur. lib. ii.), plundered 
the town of Anglers, and established himself at the mouth of the Loire, 
after the death of £gidius. It would seem, that from that time he con- 
tinued a wandering and uncertain life, followed by a body of desperate 
adventurers, till the struggle between Nepos and Orestes, the weakness 
of the Roman state, and the turbulent rising of the barbarian mercena- 
rtea by which it had been long supported, opened a new field to his ambi- 
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ulus Augustulus yielded the empty symbols of 

authority he did not possess ; and the Koman empire 
was no more. 

Previous to this period,* however, Gaul had been 
in fact, though not in name, separated from the fall* 
ing monarchy, and portioned out among a thousand 
barbarous tribes.f The country between the Rhone 
and the Alps had long been possessed by the Bur- 
gundians ; the Goths held the whole terntories sit- 
uated between the Loire and the Pyrenees ; Brittany, 
or Armorica, was divided between fresh colonies of 
Saxons and the remains of the aborigines; mat 
part of the east of Belgium was in the hands of the 
Franks ; and the Roman lemons that were ttiU left 
to maintain the almost nominal possession of Gaul, 
cooped up in a narrow space, and threatened daily 
by active and warlike enemies, thought of nothing 
but casting off the control of their enfeebled country, 
and finding strength in independence. 

In the meantime the larger cities were filled with 
a mixed population, consisting partly of the Roman 
colonists, partly of the ancient Gauls, partly of their 
savaffe conquerors. Some few, indeed, either by 
accident or courageous resistance, had escaped the 
fury of the invaders and remained free, while all 
around them had been subdued; some had be^ 
sacked and left desolate; and some, having been 
ceded by the falling emperors themselves to the 
Goths, or to any other of the tribes in temporary 
alliance with Rome, had passed more mildly under 
the sway of the barbarians, and enjoyed as much 
protection as could be afforded in times so disas- 
trous. 

Such was the general aspect of the province a 

tkm. I cannot in any way reeeite the acoount of Theophaoea, who iBt»<> 
takes hia hiatory altogether, and calla him a Goth ; and atiU leas iba 
interpretation of Gihbon, who aaya that the words "nurwd In Italy* 
nrast be understood to mean, *'haTiog aenred long in the Impecul 
goarda." 

* ▲. U 470. t Gregor. Taroo. lib. ii. 
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Mtle previous to the final overthrow of the Roman 
empire. But those were days of change, when 
nottiing was fixed ; and the nation which ruled to- 
day, to-morrow had passed away, and was unknown ; 
and all that continued with unaltered force was 
ravage, disorder, and destruction. 

Each of the savage tribes of the north, in its pas- 
sage to more fertile regions, had expended its first 
fury on the plains of Gaul, and had contributed to 
sweep away letters, and institutions, and arts. ^ 

'' Innumerable nations of barbarians," savs St. Je- 
rome, in his letter to Aggerunchia,* '^ took posses- 
sion of the whole of Gaul. The Quadi, the Vandals, 
the Sarmatians, the Alani, the Gepidae, the Herculi, 
Saxons, Burgundians, Germans, and Panonians — 
horrible republic ! — ^ravaged the whole country be- 
tween the Alps, the Pyrenees, the ocean, and the 
Rhine. Assur was with them. Mayence, formerly 
a famous city, was taken and sacked, and thousandn 
of its inhabitants massacred. Worms was ruined by 
a long siege ; the people of the powerful cities of 
Rheims, Amiens, and Arras, the Morini, situated in 
the far parts of Belgium, and the inhabitants o( Tour* 
nay. Spires, and Strasburg, were transported into 
Germany. Aquitaine, the Lyonaise, and the Nar- 
bonaise were entirely devastated, except some few 
of the towns ; and these the steel smote without, 
while famine desolated them within." 

The Goths, the Vandals, and the Hnns added, 
one after the other, a fresh load to the mountain of 
calamities piled up on unhappy Gaul ; and often left 
scattered colonies behind, still to devour the land, 
and to carry on the work of barbarism so signally 
begun. 

With such a picture before our eyes, it is scarcely 
possible to conceive the existence of any thing like 
a state of society regulated, even in the slightest 

* Flodoard, cap. vL 
B 3 
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degreei by fixed principles. In what relatioiMU|l 
could man live with man, when all ties were Inrokenf 
and when the discordant elements of the population 
offered a chaos of different nations, lanffiiages, man- 
ners, and ideas, precluding the poasibuity even of 
that simple form of government eommon amoQg 
aavagfe nations ? In the fields and plains, then, it is 
probable that the whole was chaotic confusion, and 
that for a long time all rule was at an end, except 
that rule which it is the object of every law to cor* 
rect, — ^the rule of the strong over the weak. 

Within the lai^er cities, however, two or throe 
principles of security still existed. In those towns 
which had resisted the barbarians, it seems that the 
institutions of Rome yet remained almost entire; 
and that, though the inhabitants were cut off from 
the source of their laws, the necessity of combina- 
tion for the general defence maintained at least 
some internal regularity and order. The extent to 
which the Roman law was preserved during the 
middle ages is a question of great difficulty, aiM one 
on which I am not called to enter at large in this 
place, more especially as the subject has been 
argued ably elsewhere. That it was preserved in 
a considerable degree is evident from the continual 
reference made to it by all the barbarian codes; 
and the cause of the permanence of the municipal 
institutions of Rome, while all other principles of 
government were swept away, may probably be dis- 
covered in the popular and independent character 
of the civic constitution throughout the whole 
empire. 

This independent civic constitution originated in 
Italy itself; but being extended more or less to atf 
the provinces by the emperors, it was especially per^ 
fected in Gaul ; and it is worth while to examine 
what was really the municipal government of a Gallic 
cit^ under the sway of Rome, in order to form some 
opmion of the conservative influence whieh those 
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tetktrtioiw still exercised in the midst of the con- 
vulsions which rent the empire at its fall. 

The model of each provincial city was Rome 
itself; and as the institutions of the great capital 
varied by the progress of time, so the forms of local 
administration changed. The general assemblies 
of the people were the original source of power ; in 
them the laws were at first enacted, and a popular 
eooncil or senate chosen, which gradually took the 
whole authority into. its own hands. The name of 
this municipal councU was, in the eariy days of the 
empire, Ordo Decurionum; but at length it was 
termed simply Curia ; and its members were called 
decurions, or curiales. Sometimes, also, they re* 
oeived the name of senators, although this would 
seem to have been an appellation of courtesy. 

The internal management of the affairs of the city, 
combining both the legislative and the executive 
authority, was the chief function of the Curia ; bat, 
in Italy itself, the magisterial jurisdiction was in- 
trusted to an ofilcer sometimes called duumvir, 
sometimes auatuorvir, or magistratus, who was cho* 
sen by the decurions from their own body, though 
the imperial governors, and of>en the retiring magis- 
trate, exercised great influence in the election. In 
the provinces, however, no such magistrate existed, 
except in a few cases ; and the presidency of the 
council was intrusted to the eldest decurion, while 
the magisterial functions were exercised by the 
whole as a body. Thus, at the time of the barbarian 
invasions, a popular power and an individual ffov- 
emment was found in each of the cities, independent 
of the state. Its conservative influence was great 
while suffered to exist, and it was easily renewable 
when casually overturned by any passing torrent of 
barbarians. 

These, in general, contented themselves with 

Slunder and massacre, and neither strove for nor 
esired a lengthened possession of the places they 
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captured. Even those cities which were taken hf 
the Vandals and the Hnns were generally abandoned 
by them as soon as they were pillaged ; so that such 
of the inhabitants as had effected their escape to 
any place of refuge came back when the desolatii^ 
force had passed by, and possibly resumed their 
habits as well as their dwellings. 

Such was the case when the city of Rheims was 
besieged and taken by the barbarians.* Satisfied 
with their plunder, and by no means disposed to 
remain stationary in any one spot, the body of Van- 
dals by which it had been subaued speedily lefk the 
city, which afforded them no further object for their 
rapacity ; and the inhabitants who had fled to the 
mountains returned, taking care to ascribe their de- 
liverance from their cruel enemies to a miraculous 
interposition of Heaven. 

There was another power also which acted to pre^ 
serve the seeds of order in the cities, to bind at least 
a portion of the population together by strong and 
indissoluble ties, and to maintain one species of 
authority while ever)r other authority was at art 
end, — I mean the Christian religion, and the power 
cast into the hands of the church by an influencing 
feeling totally apart from the frail and falling insti- 
tutions of humanity whereby it was surrounded. 

Christianity had then been long preached in Gaul ; 
and, in spite of the barbarous ignorance which ob- 
scured it, and the dark superstitions with which it 
was mingled, its innate principles of union, benevo- 
lence, and peace were felt where every other good 
feeling was overwhelmed, and tended potently to 
preserve order in the midst of a thousand causes 
of disorganization. Perhaps even the very blind 
and enthusiastic superstition of the Christians of 
that age, the multitude of miracles which they sup- 
posed themselves capable of performing, and the 

* Flodoard, cap. vL 
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inaay wonderM interpositions of Hearen which they 
reported in their own favour, was not without its 
use, both in commanding respect for the only chas- 
tening jNrinciple that yet remained, and in preparing 
thei minds of the semi-barbarous Romans, and of 
the deeper savages with whom they were now min- 
gled, for a religion the least superstitious in its own 
aature of any doctrine that ever was promulgated 
on earth. 

Far is it from my object to countenance deceit, or 
even policy, in any matter of reliffion — a matter 
wMch neither requires nor admits of prop or gold- 
aoce from mortal man. But still, it is the business 
a£ the histonan not only to state events but to ex- 
amine their <;au8es, and to trace their effects ; audit 
n^ears tome an indisputable fact, that the supersti- 
tion with which the vivid imagination of a barbarous 
people clothed the simplest ^md purest of doctrines 
served to assimilate it to their own minds, and to 
ensure easier reception to principles calculated in 
the end to- elevate, to purify, and to correct. In a 
worldly point of view it did much more : it added an 
imaginaiy dignity in the eyes of the people to the 
real dignity of devotion and a holy life ; and by 
making the clergy respected and reverenced, it caUed 
those who were great and powerful, not only to em- 
brace the faith, bSit, on interested motives, to solicit 
those stations in the church which added to their 
consideration with their countrymen, in an age when 
the multitude of followers and adherents was the 
onhr means of safety. Thus we find the various 
bishoprics of Gaul as strenuously solicited and in- 
trigued for in the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries as 
any mundane honour of our latter days ; and the 
writers of those a^es, in general, state all the great 
dignitaries of their church to have sprung from 
families which they qualify as possessing senatorial 
rank, or great wealth and possessions.* 

* Orog. Tar. ptauim, Ann. BertinUnl, Flodoardw. 
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It is true, that to counteibalaiice in the eyes of the 
worldly any advantages which the higher stations 
of the church might possess, there were to be 
thrown into the opposite scale frequent persecutions, 
tortures, and even martyrdom ; out it must be re- 
membered that such a fate rarely fell on an3r but the 
more zealous, who made themselves prominent by 
their enthusiasm, and like elevated points in a thun- 
der-storm, drew down the fire upon themselves by 
their very pre-eminence. To these, however, their 
zeal was a sufficient support. They coveted the 
name of martyr ; and it is probable that the heroic 
constancy with which they bore the most excru- 
ciating suffering did more to strengthen and confirm 
the faithful, and to convert all who possessed that 
nobler fire of the mind which is so easily exalted 
into enthusiasm, than the prospect even of honours, 
dignity, and power did to attract the worldly and 
interested. 

Thus spread the Christian religion through a great 
part of Gaul; and the power given by it to the 
bishops, the remains of the municipal senates estab- 
lishea by the Romans, together with the few and 
simple laws of the barbarians, formed the whole 
guarantee of order, of property, and of Ufe, in that 
day, — ^a frail tenure by which to hold both existence 
and tranquillity, it is true ; but still it was some 
check upon man's unruly passions — some barrier in 
the way of absolute anarchy. 

The laws of the barbarians just mentioned were 
of course very different, according to the habits and 
degree of civilization of the various nations which 
had formed them. In most cases they were simply 
traditionary, and frequently depended in all points 
on the will of the chief by whom the tribe was led. 
An exception, however, to this want of regular writ- 
ten institutions is to be found in the case of the Bur- 
gundians, who seem to have been influenced by more 
settled habits than the rest of the invaders of Gaul. 
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Tiey first set the example of establishing written 
knvs.* This undertaking — one of the greatest steps 
in the progress of civilization — was begun, if not 
completed, by Gondebald, King of Burgundy, who, 
somewhere about the year 500,t caused to be pub- 
lished part of the loi 6ombette,| as it is now called, 
about a century after the compilation of the Theo- 
dosian, and about thirty years prior to the Justinian 
code. 

Remarkable in itself as the first of the barbarous 
codes of law, this composition is still more so in 
two other points of view. In the first place, the 
very cause of its institution, as stated by Gregory 
of Tours, shows, iaa melancholy degree, to what a 
pitch of degradation the great overthrower of all 
dynasties had already reduced the mighty Romans, 
•—the conquerors and oppressors of the world. 

" Gondibert," says the historian, " having recovered 
his dominion over all that part of the country now 
called Burgundy, he therein instituted milder laws, 
that the Romans might not be oppressed !''^ Two cen- 
turies before, who had dared to oppress a Roman \ 
In the second place, this code is not a little curious 
as fixing the origin of judicial combats ;|| for here do 
we find, for the first time, that barbarous and unjust 
mode of judgment authorized as a law. Among a 

* I hare embraced the opinion of Monsieur Gaizot, that the loi Gk>m- 
bette was compiled prior to the Salique law. The prefkce to the Bar- 
gundian code makes mention of the- second year of Gondebald, which 
refers toA.D. 468, several years before the accession of Clovis, and it 
does not appear demonstrated that either the Salique or Ripuarian codes 
were committed to writing before the conversion of that monarch to 
Ctaristianity, many years after the publication of the first Burgundian 
code. The subject, however, is involved in much obscurity, and it is 
probable will ever remain in doubt. For various opinions, see Guizot, 
Mably, Savigny, Heineccius, Bonlainviiliers, &c. 

t The Tarious laws of this code appear to have been published at many 
distinct times, and we find references therein to difl*erent events, dated 
from A.D. 467 to A. D. 517. 

t On examining this law as it has come down to us, it evidently ap- 
pears to be formed of two distinct parts; the first referable to the reign 
of Gondebald, and the second probably to that of Sigismond, his son. 

$ Gng. Tar. Ub. ii. li Uk G<Hiibsit«, cap. 40. 
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people whose loaimen, wishes, arte, and know l eif t 
were all referable in some way to the idea of attack 
and defence, whose acquisitioiis had been made bf 
the sword, and by the sword akme could be main* 
tained, it was not wonderful that strength and 
courage should have been ranked as Tirtiiesy and 
weakness and cowardice should hare been in them- 
selves looked upon as crimes ; but when to this Was 
added a firm belief in the immediate and apparent 
interposition of Heaven in all human affairs, the 
trial by battle was the natural result both of nation^ 
feelings and religious impressions. 

Long before me fall of the western empire, as I 
have already stated, the doctrines of ChiiBtiaiiity 
had been promulgated in Gaul, and had obtained many 
and powerful foUowers in each of the large cities. 
Nevertheless, over the face of the country in genend, 
religious opinions were as various as the varioaa 
nations who possessed the soil. The grand division 
was of course between the idolaters and the Chris* 
tians; but even among the Christians themsehres 
existed a vast and distressing schism, which nea- 
tralized the efforts of zeal, and wasted tiie powers 
which should have been applied solely to promote 
the great objects of Christianit])^, in proiane contests^ 
and most unchristian persecutions. 

It is not my purpose here to examine, even curso- 
rily, the tenets of Arius, or to trace the extension of 
his doctrine. Suffice it, that, though condemned by 
the ecumenical council of Nice, and attacked by 
the whole powers of the Roman church, the fol- 
lowers of the Arian heresy in Gaul were far superior 
in numbers, if not in zeal and talent, to those who 
adhered to the Nicene creed. The Goths, possess- 
ing the country from the Loire to the Pyrenees, and 
the Burgundians, on the other side of the Rhone, 
were almost universally Arians, while the rest of 
the population of France was divided between Ca- 
tholics of the Roman church, the remains of the 
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tEQici^nt tribes of heathen Gaul, and the Tsrioitt na- 
tions of idolatrous Franks, who were now rapidly 
extending their dominions in the northern and east- 
em parts of Flanders. 

In the choice between those who differed with 
them on certain doctrinal points, and those who re- 
jected their religion altogether, the followers of the 
council of Nice, of course, hesitated not a moment. 
The universal weakness of human nature on such 
subjects made them look with ,an, infinitely more 
favourable eye upon heathens than they did up(m 
heretics ; and consequently the progress of the 
Franks was hailed with gladness by aU the Catholic 
dlergy of Gaul. Cabals and intrigues of every kind 
were carried on to facilitate their conquests ; and 
their coming was anticipated with joy, even in the 
very dominions of the Goths.* 

As it is to be my task, hencefo^rward, to trace the 
course of the Franks, I must be permitted for a mo- 
ment to look back upon their prior history as far as 
I And it clear and uninvolved, without^ however, 
entering upon any of those long and laborious dis- 
cussions concerning the origin of nations, which 
tarely do aught but exercise the writer's imagina- 
tion, without proving either pleasing or instructive to 
the reader. 

The nation of the Franks was evidently composed 
of many distinct tribes, and originally inhabited 
some district of Germany, probably not far from the 
Rhine. Their first settlements in Gaul took place 
during the military government of the Emperor 
Ji]^an;t but in that age they presented themselves 
On the Koman territory, not so much as conquerors 
or aggressors, as refugees, driven from their native 
land by a more powerful tribe.{ 

* Greg. Tar. lib. a. 

t Then only Cesar. Ammian. MaroeliD. lib. 17. 

i Tbete (HctB are so clearly eatablisbed by Bncange, in hla Mven- 
te0mlidiaaertalioa,tbatIbave admitted tbem with eonfidenee, tfaoogli 
adDMii^iai ttllknot fiwtt tile fiunw bot aoooiow aoeoQ^ 
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The TigOTOiiB mind of Julian was at that time oc« 
cupied in endeavouring, by every earthly means, to 
uphold the vast but decaying fabric of the Roman 
empire, to restore to it its pristine lustre, and to 
renew its ancient force. The advantages of min- 
gling with the corrupted legionaries of Kome fresh 
troops, whose savage strength and wild courage had 
not yet been in the least de^ee affected by the en- 
feebling power of luxury, did not escape him ; and 
he permitted the tribe of Franks who haidbeen com- 
pelled to seek refuge in the Roman territory, to settle 
quietly in Brabant. More prudent, however, than 
his successors, he took care that the barbarians 
whom he admitted should fyi too few in number to 
prove dangerous ; and thus, though he received that 
tribe called the Salii/ who had been driven across 
the Rhine by their enemies — though he attacked and 
slaughtered the Quadi, who pursued them — though 
he assigned the emigrants lands, and granted them 
every hospitable privilege,! — ^he drove back the Cha- 
mavi, another tribe of the same nation, who fol- 
lowed, expelled the rest of the savage hordes who 
had already passed the Rhine, and closed the bound- 
aries of the Roman empire against any further influx 
of barbarians. 

After this period, we continually find the Salii senr- 
ing in the Roman infantry, and remarkable for their 
activity as foot soldiers.t Every thing, indeed, leads 
us to suppose, that as long as the empire existed, 
they were distinguished by the Romans from the 
Other tribes of Franks,^ with whom the imperial 
generals waged a continual and devastating warfare 
on the confines of Gaul and Germany. It is certain, 
also, that on their settlement at Tessander Lo, in 
Brabant, the tribe of the Salii were assigned certain 
districts; and, as we afterward find them fighting 

* Liban. Orat in Mort. Julian, Dueange Dlaaert. zvU. 

t Julian, Epiiit. 

t Sidoniaa Carmin. $ Greg. Tur. UIk IL 
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(»>nspiciioiisly among the forces of thp empire, it 
is more than probable that these lands were granted 
on the condition of military service, — by no means 
«n micommon practice aipong the Romans. Called 
apon himself to bring a certain number of men 
into the field; the Duke, as he is named, or chief of 
the Salii,* to whom the territory was granted, of 
coarse portioned it out among his followers on the 
same condition ; and the proprietor of every estate 
thus acquired was obliged to appear in arms at the 
call of his leader.f Women, not being able to fulfil 
the warlike duties of such a tenure, were cut off 
from possession of the soil in the country of the 
Salii ; and hence, probably, the motive and the origin 
of that part of the Salique law which declares that, 
on Salique ground, no part of the land can descend 
in heritage to a woman, — ^a law which, though appa- 
rently unjust^ was only the natural consequence of 
the terms on which the territories were originally 
gpranted. 

For many years this law, now confined in its ap- 
plication to rojral successions, was extended nomi- 
nallv to all noble feoffs. Its rigour, however, was 
moderated ; and on the occasion of lands falling by 
inheritance to a woman, the heiress was obliged to 
marry, at the will of her feudal lord, such a person as 
could fulfil the duties of her feoff. In the case of mi- 
nors, the spirit also of the law was adhered to, and the 
guardian was required to serve in place of his ward, 
becoming, at the same time, absolute lord of the es- 
tate till such a period as the heir was able to accom- 
plish its feudal duties in person. These modifica- 
tions did not take place for many centuries after the 
period of which I speak ; and it seems certain, that 
the strict terms of the Salique law, though then but 
a traditionary custom, were enforced in all the lands 
either originally granted to the Franks by the mere 

* Qreg. Tar. apnd Solpie. AIexan4. t Dacaoge, Diaseit. xviL 
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bounty of the empexors, or afterward wnmg frem 
the Romans as their power hurried onwards in its 

decline. 

By what accidental difference in national charae- 
ter, or what superior wisdom in their institutioos, H 
is difficult to say, but it ai^ars that, while the 
greater part of the invaders of the Roman empire 
contented themselves with hasty inroads, and tran^ 
sitorv conauests, the Franks, animated by a more 
regular ana persevering spirit, pursued slowly, but 
steadily, that system of territorial aggrandizement 
which in the end rendered them masters of all GanL 
In the year 463, we find a large body of Franks as- 
sisting the consul ^tius against Attila, at the famous 
battle of Mauriacum,* or Mery sur Seine, in which 
that great Roman completely triumphed over tibe 
Huns. The Franks here, however, appeared no 
longer in the inferior station of foreign auxilia- 
ries, fighting under a Romah chief,t but as mat aad 
powerful allies, led by their own king ; and we find 
that ^tius was obhged, Uiough strong in his own 

* Otber authorities give this battle tbe name of Chalona ;^and t1ioa|Ai It 
to pwrfeedy impowible to fix upon the precise spot which pttMt^ a field 
fbr the contest of the Huns aao Bomans, it is more than probable that tlw 
Snal stnif gle took plaoe between the Seine and the Mayiie, and betweo* 
Chalons and Mery, which are about thirty miles apart. A previoiis con- 
Skt had ocenrred between the Franks>-whe seem to have formed tbe ad- 
▼ance-niard of the Roman anny~«id the fiepida of Attila, in whieh an 
incredible slaughter of barbarians is said to have taken place. This Aral 
battle appears to have occurred between tbe Loire and the Seine, and 
probably the Oepida made a ptand to enable Attila, with his chief fbroe, 
to pass the latter river ; but all these erents ai;^ most obscure, and prab»* 
bty will ever remain so. Few of these vacuities which occur in the traet 
of^ history are more to be deplored than the want of authorities at this 
period. Sidonius, probably the only historian Who could have done Jus- 
tice to the subject, proposed at one time to write a detailed account of thcsn 
wars, but be either never executed his design, or the manuscript hsB been 
lost. Gregory of Tonrs is eonftised; Jornaodes is more praeise, but 
often incorrect ; and we are obliged to collect and aieimilate seatteisA 
Ihcts fhmi the poetry of Sidonius, and the doubtfUl lives of bishops and 
atfnts. 

t Greg. Tur. lib. ii. ; Jomandes ; Sidonius. . IVm* variou dinsurlailanB 
on this battle, see De Buat, Hist. Anciennedes Peoples de I^Burope, vol. 
▼ii. ; Dubos, Histoire Critique; and the Notes of the Benedictine edium 
aTOm FroDfih HifltoriaDs. 
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9Miiu8 and the attachment of the troops he com- 
manded, to have recourse to stratagem for the pur- 
pose of delivering himself from the presence of 
iriends who might have become more dangerous 
than the enemies whom he had just defeated. 

Orderic Vital,* in his history of Normandy, is, I 
believe, the first who mentions a race of monarchs 
somewhat antecedent to the period of ^tius, and 
deduces them from Francus Duke of Sens, proceed- 
ing with Ferramond, or Pharramond, Clodius, Mero- 
veus, and Childeric: but nothing certain is to be 
learned concerning any of the chiefs or kings ex- 
cept the two last; and it is much better to leave 
what is obscure in its original state of doubt, than, 
by recording what careless writers have invented on 
the subject, to perpetuate fables where truth cannot 
be obtained. 

We are too likely, in following even the written 
history of remote times, to be 1^ into error by the 
follies and the prejudices of the historians, espe- 
cially if they themselves lived in ages of darluiess and 
ignorance ; for where we have reason to complain 
once of the scantiness of the facts transmitted to us, 
we have cause a thousand times to regret the addi- 
tions that imagination has , made to reality, and the 
distortion with which human weakness, passion, and 
superstition have represented events, that we have 
now no means of ascertaining. 

Of Childeric, however, we possess at least such 
knowledge as can be obtained from the writings of 
an author who lived scarcely a century and a half 
ufter his reign; and as upon his conquests was based 
all that vast extension of power gained by the Franks 
during the succeeding reign, it may not be amiss to 
pause an instant upon his history. 
■■ Like most men of a very enterprising turn of 
mind, concerning whose lives we have an early 

«CM6r.Vlt.Ub^L 
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record, he seems to have been animated by atraof 
passions and vehement desires.* These, in the mt- 
govemed days of youth, led him into errors and de- 
baucheries, which, by irritating and disgusting even 
his barbarous subjects, caused his eziwlsion Irom 
the throne, and had very nearly cost him his life. 
He fled, however, for safety to the kingdom of Thu- 
ringia ; and, foreseeing that, as an^er subsided, aa 
death laid his hand upon his enemies, and as time 
obliterated the first sharp inemory of his faults, a 
period might come when his people would regret 
l^im, he divided a piece of gold with a faithful attend- 
ant whom he left behind, bidding him watch the 
changes of popular feeling during his absence, and 
when the Francs should desire his return, to sen4 
faim as a sure toki^n, the half of the broken coin. 

After his departure, iEgidius the Roman Mastec- 
general of Gaul, was elected by the Franks for their 
kinj^ ;t and reigned for eight years oyer them, during 
which time the western empire hurried rapidly om 
towards its fall. At length, from what cause it does 
iu>t appear, whether from the oppression of ^gidiua, 
or from the intrigues of Childeric, the Franks be- 
came discontented with the government which they 
had established, the half of the piece of gold wa9 
transmitted to the exiled monarch, the Roman was 
in his turn dethroned, and Childeric once more en- 
tered into peaceable possession of his kingdom. 

In the mean->while, JSgidius retired to SoissOns, 
where he fixed the seat of his government^ and ap- 
pears to have exercised an authority almost inde- 
pendent of Rome. But our accounts of Gaul ia 
that day are so obscure, that it is impossible to die- 
cover with precision how far any tie still existed 
between the imperial general and his declining 
country. Certain it is, that while, indignant at the 



*0reg. Tnr. lib. ii. 

tGni.TuMB.lib.U. From ▲. P. 457 to A. P. 4M. 
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^tnaflsiaation of Majoriaii, ^gidius resisted tlis 
tyrannical authority of Ricimer, the barbarian who 
then commanded Italy, he acknowledged his own 
dependence on his country, and only rejected the 
fetters by which it was enthralled. But the precise 
degree of connexion which still remained between 
Rome and Gaul, and in whose name, or in what 
manner the master-general continued to, govern the 
Gallic province, will probably ever be hidden from 
research. Nor is it more possible to ascertain, 
what part Childeric played in the vinous struggles 
which took place between the Romans of Gaiuaiid 
the. various barbarian tribes which surrounded them. 
Sometimes we find him joined with their frtendG^ 
sometimes with their enemies, but always fightinc 
on the victorious side, establishing his power ant 
increasing his dominions. 

The tribes of Franks who now possessed apart of 
Gaul were no longer confined to the Salii. Fredl 
bodies had poured in from Germany as the Romaa 
power dechned; and, though maintaining a etiiot 
alliance with each other, they seem to have been 
governed by different monarchs, till after the reign 
of Childeric, who was probably King of the Sicam- 
bri.* Each tribe must necessarily have been but 
•canty in numbers, and the di^nains apportioned 
to each but small ; foi: we ind the chief town erf 
Childeric to have been Toumay,t while Cambrfty, 
Cologne, ^d Terouane had distinct hordes and 
chiefi; and it is probable that many others Hiay 
iiave escaped my notice. 

No one of these tribes, however, could have sup* 
{died a sufficient body of men to l»ve aided the Ro- 
• > 

*Kotwltlwtaiidiiiff wrenl nasont whlrti e^st ftr belieilnff Clorli, 
<tlM aon of Cbilderle, .to have been ebief ^ the Salli, yet the addM* of 8L 
Bemigine to the Frankieh monarch, " Bow thy head, Sicamber," oaa 
aearoely be explained by any other aappoeition, than that of hia tttiliig 
<«rigiiiaUy beioii«Bd to that ulhe.-;Flodflaii, cap. ziU. 

T0ri«.T^4U>.ii. 
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mans in so signal a manner at the battle of Manrf* 
acum, or to have gained such victories as we find 
recorded, over large bodies of Goths, Huns, and 
Saxons ; and thence I would deduce that some gen- 
eral principle of union existed between them ; and 
that the command over the whole was deferred to 
the king of one particular branch : which branch — ^as 
well from Meroveus having commanded on the vic- 
tory over Attila, as from the continual mention of 
Childeric, without any notice of the other Prankish 
kinf[s — I should certainly conclude to have been, by 
accident, if not by custom, the tribe of Sicambri. 

Misfortune does not always^ teach wisdom ; but in 
the case of Childeric, either adversity or years ap- 

gear to have cured his follies ; and from the time of 
is reinstatement, he seems to have turned the cur- 
rent of a quick and impetuous spirit to the purposes 
of ambition, if nol of virtue, l^ Childeric we find 
the real architect of the power of the Franks in 
Gaul ; and though iT was another who united all the 
separated parts into the one great fabric of the 
French kingdom, he led thb way and laid the founda- 
tion-stone. 

After a reign of twenty-four years, Childeric died ' 
at Tournay. His rival, JBgidius, had preceded him 
to the tomb several years, leaving a son, named 
Syagrius, to occupy the anomalous post which by his 
death became vacant, — a substitute without a prin- 
cipal—a viceroy deputed by no king. Gregory of 
Tours, indeed, calls this Syagrius King of the 
Romans ; and as the good bishop is himself very 
eurious in the investigation of what titles were 
bestowed upon the first chiefs of the^ Franks, it is 
more than probable that, in this instance, he made 
use of an honorary epithet that the Roman himself 
had assumed, when the western emjHre was abso- 
lutely at an end. 

Childeric also left a son to succeed to his power ; 
tet, tefore proceeding with the following reign, 
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wlucli saw the conversion of the Franks to Chris- 
tianity, and produced many changes in their national 
customs, it may be as well to state, in as few words 
as possible, all that is known of their religion and 
manners at the period of which I write. 

Idolaters, like all the rest of the northern nations, 
the worship of the Franks was of that simple class 
which first presents itself to the mind of man, when 
finding, by the sense of his own feebleness and 
dependance, the necessity of adoring some object, 
he sees the Godhead in every thing that contributes 
to his comfort, or supports his existence, mistaking 
the gifts whi(^ maintain life and happiness for the 
power that bestows. The forests tnat gave them 
shelter-^the waters that fertilized their land— the 
savage beasts, the object of their chase— together 
with the more glorious parts of the wonderful crea- 
tion, the sun, the moon, and the staxs,-*-were all 
aubyects for their worship,* and the prototypes of 
their idols. Of their forms of adoration and reU- 
gious ceremonies we know little, except that they 
offered sacrifices. Various of the customs of the 
Druids and the ancient Gauls have been attributed to 
them also; but whether correctly or not, I do not 
know, as I have personally met with the assertion 
aliMie, in the works of authors who wrote long after 
the manners of the Franks had become little more 
than matter for conjecture. 

In regard to the degree of perlection to which 
they had brought various arts and manufactures, we 
have reason to beUeve that^e Franks themselves, 
previous to their establishment in Gaul, had not pro- 
ceeded farther in this branch of civilization than in 
any other. That, with all the tribes of the north, 
they were skilful and ardent huntsmen, cannot be 
doubted ; and in the Salique lawf we find the pro- 
tection of the chase as strictly attended to as the 

,* Greg. Tor. t Cap.zxzr. 
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descent of lands^ or any other case in which man is 
brought in relationship with man. They had also, 
it appears, made great progress, at an early period, 
in the domestication* of all those useful animals 
whose subjection by any natioii^ is generally consid* 
ered as marking a considerable advance in civiliza- 
tion. The horse was in common use among them, 
and that no small trouble and skill was expended in 
rearing dogs for the field, we learn from the fact, that 
the penalty decreed, by the above-cited law, against 
any person stealing a dog which had been trained, 
was infinitely higher than that attached to the theft 
under other circumstances. 

Stags, also, were domesticated among them, and 
were specially named in the laws for the protection 
of property. It is probable that, in regard to the 
other useful sciences, the most prominent inventions 
which the Romans had introduced into Gaul were 
eagerly adopted by the nations that followed them, 
though their refinemeiits and more elegant arts were 
lost ; and thus we find, that the Franks, — who, in all 
likelihood, had not proceeded farther themselves than 
the application of the hand-mill for grinding their 
com, or, at farthest, the mill turned by some animal 
of draught, — immediately upon their conquest of the 
Gallic territory multiplied regulations for the preser- 
vation of the water-mills with which the country 
was plentifully supplied. Nevertheless, it may be 
necessary to remark, that, eVen previous to their 
having crossed the Rhine, they had advanced so won- 
derfully in agriculture, that Claudian* declares it was 
not possible to distinguish, by the aspect of the land, 
lyhich was the Roman, which the barbarian bank of 
that river.f The only circumstance which could 
lead us to suppose that, at a period previous to the 

* He makes qm of the corious expreMion,— 

flexosque Sieambrl, 

In falcem current gladios. 

t Claudian, de laud. Stilic. lib. i. 
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fall of the Roman empire, the Franks had made any 
considerable progress in other arts, was the discov- 
ery of a tomb at Tournay, in the year 1663, which 
various circumstances indicated as the burial-place 
of Childeric, of whose history we have given a slight 
sketch. Besides a quantity of the bones of horses 
— ^probably sacrificed on the death of the king — a 
great many ornaments of gold were found, together 
with various medals, a style, the figure of a builds 
head, and several other things manufactured in gold, 
as well as a number of rings, on some of which 
appeared the effigy of Childeric, with the inscription, 
in Latin. Childencus Rex. The remains also of a 
tunic, a sword, and part of an axe were discovered, as 
well as some tablets, on which, I believe, no writing 
was to be traced. The most curious, however, of 
the objects contained in this tomb were a multitude 
of bees, wrought in gold, some with eyes, and some 
without, — a symbol of empire which Childeric 
had probably derived from the Romans. To the 
same source also is to be attributed that degree of 
progress in several manufactures which was exhib- 
ited in the various objects discovered.* 

It is not likely, however small was the portion of 
energy which remained with the Romans of Gaul, 
that iGgidius should have reigned as king for nearly 
eight years over the Franks, without endeavouring 
to communicate to them, — ^if but in ostentation, — the 
arts and inventions of his native country ; nor is it 
more probable that the Franks should remain, for 
many generations, in near alliance and continual 
contact with a polished nation like the Romans, 
without acquiring some. knowledge of their more 

* Not having teen these objects, it is not in mv power to fbroi any 
hidfaientooncerniD<{ the state of art whioh must have produced them. 
Tlie Abbe Lenglet DntVesnoy, who mentions that tbey were then still 
praserved in the Bibliotheque da Ro\ does not ffive any accoant of their 
Mrfbction. Prom the d recovery of the bees, however, no email proffrsti 
In worlting metals may be inferred; for the first eflbrts of art an, la 
gMMTtl, eooflnadtp tobiMts not ap poraiy aupeillnvaa- 
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necessaiy manufactures; though their mental !«• 
prorements they neglected, and their refined aits 
they despised. Thus, it would seem that when tiie 
f^iinks first came in contact with the Romans, they 
were mere barbarians, living by the chase, dwelling 
in huts, and governed by a military chief; but, gradu- 
ally, the proximity of luxurious civilization, the ser- 
vice of some of their tribes in the Roman armies, the 
alliances, and even the wars, of some others with 
the empire, changed their manners and improved 
their arts. They grew dwellers in cities, their kings 
became hereditary,* customs were fixed into laws, 
and, without losing their warlike and enterprising 
spirit, they received aH such of the Roman inven- 
tions and manufactures as were consistent with the 
character of a young, conquering, and yet unsettled 
people. 

Such was the state of the Prankish nation at the 
death of Childeric, in the year 481. To him suc- 
ceeded his son Glovis, at the age of fifteen,, endowed 
with all those qualities of mind and body necessary 
to the leader of a warlike nation, in a barbarous age, 
—strong, bold, hardy, determined, with an amhi- 
lious spirit calculatea to rise in times of change and 
conquest, and at that precise period of life when the 
fire of enterprise burns most brightly in the human 
breast. 

Chief of a tribe of Franks probably superior to the 
others in power, and distinguished b^ its monarchs 
having led the whole confederacy with success for 
many years, Clovis was further assured of support 
from his fellow-kings-— at least inasmuch as the ties 
of kindred could assure it among barbarians-^-from 
the circumstance of each of the other chiefs being 
related to himself in a nearer or more remote de- 
pee. The first five years of his reign he seems to 
have spent in tranquillity, consolidating his power» 



* InMB bf oHiQnakiit, Mt bf itw. 
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liabitaating himself to dominion, and strengthening 
and securing his own possessions before he attacked 
those of others. At the end of that period his active 
life commenced, and he prepared for the series of 
conquests which rendered him the master of the 
whole of Gaul. 

Whether hereditary enmity prompted him, or the 
more poUtic consideration of destroying at once a 
foreign power iit the heart of dominions which, be- 
yond all doubt, he designed, from a very early period* 
to annex to his own, we have no means of ascertain- 
ing ; but the first aggression of the young monarch 
of the Franks was directed against Syagrius and the 
Romans. 

That he originally contemplated the conquest of 
the whole of Gaul i$ not at all what I wish to ad- 
vance; for with him, as well as with every other 
man, it is probable that his views extended with the 
extension of his power, and that those things which 
at first were too vast for even ambition to grasp, 
soon appeared to court his endeavours, as victory 
took one great step after the other on the road to 
general dominion. Nevertheless, that the spirit and 
intention of conquest was in his heart, there can be 
no doubt ;, and even if he proposed to bound his acqui- 
sition of territory to the banks of the Meuse, the 
Seine, and the shores of the ocean, the remnant of 
the Roman pOwer was the first obstacle that in policy 
he was bound to overcome. 

Aided, then, by the principal tribes of Franks, he 
marched directly upon Soissons.* Syagrius was 
prepared to meet him ; but, after a severe conflict, 
the Romans were routed, and their unhappy leader, 
flying from the field of battle, took refuge with Ala- 
ric, king of the Visigoths. Daring in his own na- 
ture, and elated with his victory, Clovis instantly 
sent messengers to the Gothic king, demanding that 

*A.D.488. 

D 
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Syagrius should be given up to him» and boldl;^ 
threatening war in case of refusal. 

Alaric had lately succeeded Euric or Evaric in the 
kingdom of the Goths ;* and, on what motive it is 
hard to say, he stained the first years of his reign by 
violating all the duties of hospitality in regard to 
the unhappy Roman, and by yielding him to the de- 
mand of nis barbarous enemy.' 

His after-life showed that Alaric neither wanted 
courage, nor firmness, nor activity ; and yet, by one 
of those strange contradictions which are sometimes 
found in the human character, he began his career 
with an action which can be accounted for on no 
other principle than the basest timidity. 

With Syagrius in his hands, Clovis soon made 
himself master of all that remained of the Roman 

Eossessions in Gaul ; and then, with th,e same bar- 
arous spirit which he evinced in many an after-cir- 
cumstance, he caused his captive to be butchered in 
prison. Such an action, however, was quite in har- 
mony with the feelings of the age ; and the often- 
repeated anecdote of the silver vase, the circum- 
stances of which occurred at this period, is chiefly 
valuable as a proof of the uncivihzed state of the 
Pranks even then; showing how little, except in 
number, theix armies stilj differed from a horde of 
plundering savages. The facts, as related by Flo- 
doard and Gregory of Tours,t are as follows : The 
cities of the Romans which fell into the hands of 
the Franks after the death of Syagrius were all 
more or less subjected to pillage ; and even if Clo- 
vis, from political motives, extended a share of pro- 
tection to the great body of his new subjects, he 
does not Jeem in any degree to have respected the 
Christian churches, which were stripped of all the 
rich plate and ornaments that had decorated them 
under the imperial govemhient. The sacred build- 

* Oreg. Tur. t Flodoardus ; Greg. Tor. 
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ings of Rbeims, one of the first cities that had em- 
braced Christianity in Gaul, were not exempt ; and, 
among other articles of value carried off was a sil- 
ver vase, of immense size and exceedingly curious 
workmanship. 

At that time, the fame of St. Re mi, the most elo- 
quent and talented* churchman of the day, was 
spreading far and near through Gaul ; and even the 
idolatrous monarch of the Franks either felt oil 
affected no small veneration for the virtues of the 
Christian prelate. As bishop of Rheims, St. Remi, 
either from some particular idea of sanctity attached 
to that vase, or from its great value, sent messen- 
gers to Clovis to complain of the violence which 
had been committed,! and to beg the restitution of 
that particular urn at least, which he described. 
" Follow me to Soissons,^' replied the king to the 
messengers ; ^* there the booty is to be divided, and, 
if it be in my power, ther prelate's J desire shall be 
gratified.''^ 

On their arrival at Soissons, the troops were 
assembled ; and the whole mass of plunder being 
displayed before the army, the king, pointing to the 
mm, which lay conspicuous on the glittering heap, 
turned to the soldiers whom he had led so often to 
battle and to victory, and, before proceeding to deter- 
mine by lot, as was customary, the part which each 
man was to have in the spoil, he begged that the vase 
might be assigned to him. 

Many of the soldiers instantly expressed their 
consent ; but one, either jealous of the invasion of 
established customs, or coveting the splendid prize 

* SidonlttSt Appol. t Flodoard. , 

t Gregory or Tours makes mie of the word pope, *^pap<i^ where I 
lutve sutMtitiKed prelate ; but it is to be remarked, that, till a much later 
period, the title of peiw was very generally applied to all bishops. It is 
AD the authority of Flodoard, in his History of the Church of Rheims^ 
that I have made St. Remi the petitioner in this anecdote. Gregory of 
Tours neither names the church fVom which the vase was taken, nor tb* 
jprelate who required it at the hands of Clovis. 
$ Greg. Tur. Ub. U 
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himself, raised his axe, and, dashing it down upon th« 
vase, -exclaimed, in answer to the king's demand, 
" Thou shalt have nothing here but that which for- 
tune shall give to thee by lot."* 

For a moment all were dumb with astonishment ; 
but at length, the general voice having assigned the 
vase to Clovis, he returned it to the messengers of 
the bishop, in the state that the axe had left it. 

The passions that swelled in the heart of a barba- 
rous monarch at such an outrage as had been offered 
to him on this occasion may be easily conceived. 
He smothered them, however, for a time, although 
both his power and his popularity might have 
supported him had he given way to his resentment 
and possibly in this very instance of the strong 
command he possessed over himself is to be traced 
the source of that great influence he acquired over 
others. 

It must not be thbught that his an^er was forgotten, 
though it slept ; and, after lying dormant for a whole 
year, it suddenly awoke, the instant that a pretence 
of justice was afforded to his wrath, by the miscon- 
duct of him who had been so severely exact in his 
allowance to the king. At the general assembly of 
the people, called the Champ de Mars, when, by old 
custom, all the warriors of the nation presented 
themselves before the monarch, to show that their 
arms and equipments were kept bright and in good 
condition, the young soldier who had struck the vase 
appeared, with evident signs of negligence in the 
state of his weapons. The king paused before him 
with a frowning brow, remarked the slothful careless- 
ness evinced in his rusted arms ; and catching his 
battle-axe from his hand, cast it down upon the 
ground disdainfully, exclaiming, " None show them- 
selves here with such ill-ordered arms as thine. Thy 

* flodoard, oap. xllL 
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lance, thy sword, thy battle-axe, are all disgraceful 
to a soldier.'* 

The young* man stooped in silence to pick up his 
axe, but, as he did so, Clovis, with a blow of his 
weapon (called a francisque), smote him to the 
ground never to rise again, crying, *' So didst thou 
strike the vase at Soissons V The true motive of 
the blow spoke out in the words that accompanied it ; 
Imt, as he had refrained when the offence was given, 
and retaliated not till justice was joined with ven- 
geance, his followers admired rather than miurmured, 
and saw nothing in their barbarous leader but a 
chief who knew equally well when to bear and when 
to punish. A modern people would have looked 
deeper ; but the separation of motives from actions 
is the art of a much more refined nation than that of 
which I write. 

Pursuing steadily his ambitious purposes, Clovis 
went on from conauest to conquest. At first, the 
dominions which ne had won from the Romans 
seemed to have bounded his designs towards the 
south ; and we find the scene of allhis wars, for the 
first fifteen years of his reign, in the northern and 
western parts of Gaul, on the banks of the Wahl and 
the Rhine. Even passing those rivers, he subdued 
part of the country beyond ; and, in the midst of such 
continual struggles for increase of territory, his 
marriage took place with Clotilda, niece of Gondi- 
bert King of Burgundy, a circumstance which 
affected his fortunes more than any of his victories 
Not that Clotilda brought him any fresh possessions 
for she seems to have had no dower but her beauty 
and her virtue. She was a Christian, however ; and, 
with the zeal of love and conviction, she endeavoured 
incessantly to inspire her own faith into the bosom 
of her husband. For long the monarch resisted all 
her entreaties, and there were indeed many obstacles 

* Flodoard. ; Greg. Tor. 
D2 
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ti) his conversion. The people he commanded were 
fervent idolaters, and it might be dangerous and 
difficult to stand among them alone in a new reli- 
gion. Under his nation^s gods, he had fought and 
conquered; and we must not, in our own imagina- 
tions, endow Clovis with a spirit so much superior 
to his age, as not to be affected by superstitions then 
common to all men of all creeds. 

The very manner of his conversion was super- 
stitious, and, if I may make use of the term, heathen. 
After resisting for years the solicitations of Clotilda^ 
the monarch, on seeing his army giving way in every 
direction before the Germans at the battle of ToTbaic, 
— ^now Zulpich, near Cologne, — ^suddenly addressed 
a prayer to his wife's God, vowing to abandon all 
otner gods, if he would yield him the victory. 

As he spoke the Franks rallied, — the Germans 
were defeated ; and Clovis, beholding a miracle in 
his rapid change of fortune, determined to adhere to 
the vow he had made in the time of danger. On 
considering this event, I was inclined at first to 
suppose, that Clovis, perceiving the great influence 
of the Catholic clergy, and how much they micht 
aid him in the schemes of conquest that he medi- 
tated, had embraced their faith upon political motives; 
and that the superstitious historians of the day had 
decorated his conversion with a miracle. This 
h^rpo thesis, though specious, and yielded, 1 own, 
with reluctance, will not bear closer observation ; 
for if we take care to avoid the common error of 
looking at events characterized by the spirit of a 
different age through the medium oi modem feelings 
and manners, we snail find that, unless we attribute 
to Clovis extended views and schemes of policy far 
beyond any recorded of those times, the motives for 
his conversion to the Christian faith must remain as 
they are stated by the historians, — the solicitations 
of his wife, acting upon superstitious feelings com- 
mon to the age, and enforced by an extraordinaijr 
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coincidence, at a moment of dan^r and excite* 
ment. 

Nevertheless, the act of embracing the Christian 
religion at a time when his whole people were 
heathens, — when all the independent tribes of his 
own nation, and the kings that governed them, were 
in the daily habit of destroying the temples and per- 
secuting the ministers of that doctrine which he was 
about to receive, — was a bold and a great measure ; 
and, joined with the success that accompanied it, 
showed a mind, however uncivilized, powerful in 
itself, and confident in its own powers. 

It was not* without some examination that Clovis 
professed the faith, nor without precaution in regard 
to his people. After having listened attentively to 
the eloquent predication of St. Remi, he declared 
himself satisfied, and ready to receive baptism ; but, 
at the same time, he assembled his army, and com- 
municated to them his design. 

It is more than probable that the troops were 
already aware of the intentions of the kin?, and that 
means had been used to ^nduce them to follow his 
example, for three thousand of the most illustriousf 
persons of his army instantly avowed their willing- 
ness to abandon the idols of their forefathers, and 
to embrace the doctrine of salvation. 

This number was sufficient, though the greater part 
of the army still remained obstinately heathens. 
The first stone was laid — the conversion of his people 
begun — and Clovis trusted for the rest to time, and 
his own powers of mind. 

Easter being near when this occurrence took 
place, that festival was appointed for the ceremony 
of baptizing the newly converted monarch and his 
followers ; aind a strange and interesting sight it must 
have been, to see the splendid barbarians, who con- 
quered, not only the Romans, but the conquerors of 

* Flodoard, cap. xiii ; Greg. Tur. lib. iL 
t Ofdwie. Vital, lib. l; Qisg Tm.; Hodotrd. 
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Rome, present themselves at the altar of God, to 
solicit pardon in the name of the divine teacher of 
peace and good-will. 

The account of the baptism of Clovis, as given by 
Flodoard, and confirmed by the still earlier account 
of Gregory of Tours, is curious in various points of 
view. In the first place, it shows the high pitch of 
power, of boldness, and of wealth to which the 
Church of Rome had, even then, arrived ; and it puts 
in strong contrast therewith the barbarous simplicity 
of the Prankish king. 

On the morning appointed for the ceremony, we 
read, that " The streets, from the dwelling of the 
monarch to the cathedral, were decorated, and hung 
with fine linen and rich carpets ; tapestry and white 
vails were suspended from the portals of the church ; 
a thousand perfumed tapers filled the temple with 
both odour and light ; and the people, in an atmo- 
sphere of balm, imagined that they breathed already 
the air of Paradise. '^ At the hour determined, the 
procession set out from the palace, commenced by 
the clergy, bearing in pomp the holy evangelists, with 
banners and crosses, and singing the hymns and can- 
ticles of the church. Next appeared St. Remi, 
leading the royal convert by the hand, accompanied 
by the queen and the monarches sister, with an 
immense multitude of the most distinguished Franks, 
eager to follow the iBxample of their chief. 

As they proceeded onwards towards the cathedra], 
Clovis, struck with the splendid ceremonial of the 
Roman church, which had been displayed in all its 
fiill magnificence to honour his baptism, turned to 
the prelate, and betrayed the state of his religious 
knowledge by asking, if what he saw were the king- 
dom of God which had been promised to him. " No," 
replied St. Remi ; " it is but the beginning of the 
road which conducts thither." The king then 
entered the church, and approached the baptismal 
font, when the bishop, with a burst of that impas- 
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sioned eloquence for which he was celebrated, 
exclaimed, with a loud voice, — "Bend thy head 
humbly, Sicamber, before thy God ! Destroy that 
which thou hast adored ! Adore that which thou 
hast destroyed !" After this bold address, he took 
the monarch's profession of faith, gave him baptism, 
and received him into the Christian church,* baptiz- 
ing at the same time the warriors who followed the 
king to the font, as well as an immense number of 
women and children. 

His conversion to the Christian religion had, as I 
have alread^r said, an immense influence upon the 
fate of Clovis. The clergy of the Roman church, 
thickly spread over every part of Gaul, without 
excepting' the dominions of Aquitaine and Burgundy, 
had already courted the Franl^s, even when governed 
by a heathen monarch ; but now that he professed 
the same faith with themselves, they spared neither 
exertions nor intrigues to facilitate the progress of 
his conquests. 

It does not enter into the plan of this Introduction, 
which necessarily must be as brief as is consistent 
with perspicuity, to follow the reign even of the 
founder of the French monarchy through all its cir- 
cumstances ; suffice it, that in a short time the event 
of several wars left the'Frarfks masters of the whole 
of that part of Gaul situated within the Rhone, the 
Rhine, the ocean, and the Loire. 

In Burgundy their warfare had been successful, 
but not advantageous. They had gained battles, but 
acquired no territory ; and though their policy had 
been conducted with much barbarous art, it bad 
proved as fruitless as their victories. Clovis then 
turned hisdesigns against Aquitaine, and, after several 
years of preparation befitting so great an enterprise 
as the conquest of that vast tract of country lying 
between the Loire and Pyrenees, he put himself at 

*Flodoard.; Gnf.Tor. 
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the head of his army, and marched directiy towardi 
Poictiers.* In the neighbourhood of that city, 
Alaric, King of the Visigoths, who had collected an 
imhiense army in Spain, and crossed the Pyrenees 
with as hostile intentions towards Clovis as those 
which Clovis entertained towards him, had paused 
in his advance, to wait the arrival of Theodoric the 
Great, and the Goths of Italy. 

With such a powerful ally, joined to his own over- 
whelming forces, it is probable that Alaric doubted 
as little of success as the monarch of the Franks. 
The stake for which they played was great, — ^no 
less than the empire of the whole of Gaul. Each 
had much to lose,, and each had much to win ; and 
each cast his whole power upon the chance. 

But tliough the troops of the Franks are said to 
have been inferior in number, they possessed, in 
other respects, great advantages over the Goths. A 
long series of wars, with scarcely an interval of 
peace, had rendered them . firm, hardy, and skilful ; 
and a long series of victories, without a check, had 
given them confidence in themselves, and in their 
leader. 

If we are to believe the Catholic historians, no 
miracles were wanting that might encourage Clovis 
on his march. But having purposely abstained 
hitherto from citing any of the puerile superstitions 
with which the clergy of that day either deceived 
themselves or others, I shall not pause to do so on 
the present occasion. It is nevertheless difficult 
to abstain from saying something on the subject, 
when these pretended miracles, however distinct in 
object and in nature from the great and glorious 
manifestations of power that accompanied the di- 
vine Author of our religion, or even from those 
which vouched the inspiration of the prophets of 

* I have found it perfectly impossible to diseover with which of the 
two monarchs the design of invasion and conqnest originated. llt« 
chaneter of Cloria, howevor, leads me to attribute it to him. 
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old, have been too often confounded therewith by 
the weak, the malicious, and the vain of latter days, 
for the purpose of sneering at the one while they 
ridiculed the other. 

Alaric remained inactive, while Clovis advanced 
with rapidity; and thus the Goths lost and the Franks 
gained the great advantage of being the attacking 
party. The two armies met on the plains of Vou- 
gl6,* within a few miles of Poictiers, and in a very 
short space of time the empire of Gaul was decidedf. 
The Goths gave way on every side ; and, though 
Alaric made the most immense exertions to conquer 
fortune, and win the great stake for which he strove, 
the route of his troops was soon complete. Both 
monarchs fought in person, like common soldiers ; 
and it is said that they met hand to hand in the 
battle, when Alaric fell beneath the sword of his 
rival. 

The death of their king rendered the confusion of 
the Goths irremediable. They fled from the field in 
every direction. The fallen monarch's son, with 
what forces he could collect, retired into Spain, 
where he succeeded to the throne of that country ; 
while Clovis, with his victorious army, marched on 
through the territories which the Goths had pos- 
sessed in Gaul, and subjected the whole land to 
the sway of the Franks. The Pyrenees became 
now the southern boundary of Clovis's dominion, 
and the kingdom of France may be said to have 
begun. 

The Frankish king had yet rivals to subdue in the 
heart of his kingdom. I have already mentioned the 
various tribes of the nation which inhabited the north 
of France, and pointed out, that though they seemed, 
by prescription, to consider the chief of the Sicam- 
bri as the head of the confederate nation, yet each 
was governed by its own monarch, and probably by 

* See Note L 
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its own laws, of which we hare instances in the 
Salique law, and the Loi ripuaire* 

It was not, however, to be supposed that an am- 
bitious warrior like Clovis, who had conquered all 
that opposed him, and extended his dominions in 
such an immense proportion, would leave the petty 
chieftains of his race— over whom he had risen so 
high by victory and genius — in tranquil possession 
of the territories which they held parcelled out 
through his kingdom. To seize upon their lands 
was an injustice ; but it was an injustice so common 
in the age, that it followed as a matter of course ; 
and the only choice seemed to be in the manner of 
performing it. Clovis, following the bent of his 
natural disposition, selected, in aU instances, the 
most sure means of obtaining his object, without at 
all considering whether it was cruel, or whether it 
was base. 

♦Each of the derman nations, as they adranced and became fixed is 
any part of the ancient territories of Rome, introduced its own laws, and 
the Franks, who eventually rendered themselves masters of tho wiiole 
of Gaul, of course brought their own codes along with them. Tbeae 
muliiftirious judicial syBiems naturally created great concision, and 
might have been made dreadftiUy oppressive to the vanquished inhabit 
ants of the country. But it is a singular fhct, that such was the broad 
and genera] feeling of justice among the very barbarians whose mAa 
right to legislate in those provinces was the right of ur^jnst conqaest, 
that they almost universally suffered the conquered people to be judged 
by their own laws. In the traces of legislation which each of the bar> 
barous nations has left behind it, we find the general principle more or 
leas admitted, that the parties in any cause could claim .their national 
code. There were, of course, various modifications ; and the exact mode 
of adapting the principle to particular cases does not seem to me to be 
clearly ascertained, notwithstanding the learned, laborious, and acuta 
investigations of Savigny. It would appear, however, that in most civil 
causes, the defendant had the fight of choosing whether he would be 
Judged by his own law, or by that of his rulers; but In criminal eases, in 
general, the law of the injured person was fbllowed. The chvrchf with 
▼ery Ibw exceptions, claimed the Roman law. After the entire subju- 
gation of Gaul by ^he Franks, it appears, that though the party having 
the right of choice might make his election between his own national 
code and that of his conquerors, he could shelter himself under the laws 
of no other tribe. The subject, however, is very obscure. It may be 
found discussed at large, with talent, ingenuity, and research, la the 
translation of Savigny's History of the Roman Law in the Middle Ages^ 
with the learned notes of Mr. Cathcart. 
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Sometimes he advanced to his purpose of over- 
throwing his kindred kings, with the boldest, some- 
times with the most artful, steps ; but the termina- 
tion was ever bloody and barbarous. In one in- 
stance he incited the son to murder the father, and 
then himself caused the assassination of the son.* 
In another, he stirred up the Leudes, or Companions 
, of the King of Oambray against their sovereign ; and 
' when, after an ineffectual struggle, the unhappy mbn- 
arch was seized by his army and given up with his 
brother to their barbarous relation, Clovis slew 
them both with his own hand, saying they were a 
disgrace to his family for suffering themselves to be 
chained ; adding, that it was better to die than en- 
dure ignominy. Thus, having found means, by the 
slaughter of all his kindred, to annex their domin« 
ions to his own, the monarch of the French, who 
had begun life but the chieftain of a barbarous tribe, 
found himself, in the prime of his manhood, the 
sovereign of one of the richest and most extensive 
kingdoms of the world. What plans he would have 
formed to secure and improve his conquests, and to 
what uses he would have applied his power, had 
his life been extended to the usual period allotted to 
man, it is impossible to say. From the means he 
employed to acquire, however, it is probstble ihat 
his measures of security would have been bl66dy 
and remorseless. But, at the same time, we may 
fairly presume that he would have used the immense 
authority he had so cruelly obtained, for the general 
good of his subjects and the benefit of his succes- ' 
sors, both from the instances of wisdom He evinced 
in the collection and publication of the Sahque law, 
—certainly one of the best and most comprehensive 
of the barbarous codes, — and from the influence he 
exercised over the council of Orleans, which founded 
the liberties of the Gallic church. 

*Io tbt ooae «r Sifoberti King of the Ripoarian FnnlDi of Colof ne. 

E 
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That he was famous among even the pelade of 
his ag^e, when rumour and fame had not, as m the 
present day, wings as rapid as the wind, may easily 
be judged from the fact of the "Emperor AnaatasiuB 
having bestowed on him consular honours, and sent 
him the purple. That he was great, his conquests 
and his acquisitions announce si&cientlj. But that 
he was happy in his fame, or secure in his greatness, 
is more than doubtful. To the last day of his life, 
his mind seems to have been tormented with fears 
of rivalry; and he is reported to have complained to 
his assembled people, after having destroyed all his 
kindred, that he remained, like a traveller among 
strangers, having no relation to succour him if ad- 
versity should arise. " Not that he was sorry for 
their death," says the Bishop of Tours, with em- 
phatic simplicity ; " he spoke thus only from cun- 
ning, that he might discover if he had any relations 
ttill living, to the end that he might kiU them." I 
translate the words almost literally ; and they are 
those of one of his eulogists. 

Could such a man be happy t No. It was time 
for him to die ; and he expired at Paris in the forty- 
fifth year of his age, ^ve years after the overthrow 
of Alaric. 

It unfortunately remains a fact, notwithstandijig 
all t\iat has been said on the subject, that a monarch 
who ifi by no means a good man may be a very good 
king. To be really great, he must be both. Clovis 
had many of the requisites for greatness ; but not 
the v/hole. His higher qualities and his brighter 
talents were those least to be expected from his 
situation. His vices were those of a barbarian. 
Cruel, cunning, remorseless ; he was the northern 
savage endowed with power. Clear-sighted, tem- 
perate, firm, — with grand purposes, extensive views, 
and steadiness of execution, he was worthy of a 
better age. 

All laws are apparently susceptible of a diviskm 
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dlto two great clashes. The first embraces those 
laws which — ^instituted to provide against cases 
that may or may not happen, or may be qualified 
by various accessory circumstances — must ever be 
more or less vague, undefined, and varying, accord- 
ing to the varying circumstances of society. The 
second is that class of laws by which certain events 
are regulated that must necessarily occur in the 
course of nature; and which, consequently, may 
be provided against by clear and established rules, 
in every nation, according to its wants and situation. 

Of this last class are the laws respecting the sue* 
cession to kingdoms and inheritances ; but, of course, 
it is not in the infancy of a nation that great preci- 
sion can be given to rules, eten concerning mevi- 
table events ; and accordingly, we find, during the 
leign of the first race of French monarchs, very little 
re^ahty obtaining in respect to the transmissioa 
of the sceptre. Indeed, the only absolute law upon 
this point, acting invariably during their dynasty^ 
seems to have been that article of the Salique code 
by which womefi are excluded from inheritance. 

At the death of Clovis, his four sons succeeded 
him, and parted among them that kingdom which 
it had been the business of his life to unite. It is 
not, however, my purpose to trace here the tedious 
series of the Merovingian kings. It is sufficient 
for my present object to mark three circumstances 
of interest in their history; namely, the first appli- 
cation of the Salique law in the succession to the 
throne, — the first shadowy outUne of a Court of 
Peers, — and the rise and progress of that im- 
mense power, which converted the maires of the 
palace into kings. 

It may not be unnecessary, however, to pause for 
^ne brief moment on the general state of the coun- 
try. The population, wmch covered the face of 
Gaul, was now more mixed and confused than ever; 
consisting, however, of two distinct bodies. Ono 
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of these, the Franks, was indeed pure and seponte 
from the allay of any foreign blood ; and, already pos- 
sessing all civil and military power, was gradually 
advancing to the appropriation of all lands and ter- 
ritorial privileges. The other consisted of a thoa- 
sand different races, — ^the original Gauls forming a 
great proportion. With these were the descend- 
ants of the Romans, their conquerors ; the Ijeti,* and 
other nations to whom the Romans had apportioned 
various parts of the Gallic province ; several tribes 
of Goths, such as the Taitali,t who had submitted 
after the defeat of Alaric; Saxons, Huns, Germans; 
and, in short, portions of all the swarms of barbarians 
that had aided to dismember the falling empire of 
Home. These, however, exclusive of the Armori- 
oans, constituted but one class, — the conquered; 
and for them the choice of but two sorts of fate was 
open, — ^the church or slavery. J There were excep- 
tions, but exceptions prove nothing against a gene- 
ral rule. 

Even before their emigration from Germany, in 
common with the rest of the German tribes, each 
nation of Franks^ was distinguished by two grades,, 
or classes, in their society. The common bulk of 
the nation formed the first; but from these were 
selected a number of persons, called by the name 
of leudes, or fideles. Probs^ly, in the first in- 
stance, they were but the voluntary warriors who 
accompanied tlie chief of their tribe upon any of his 
warlike expeditions.) They grew into more im- 
portance, however, as the nation acquired territo* 
rial possessions ; tracts of land were assigned them, 
as the recompense for their services ; and an oath 
was exacted from them,^ on their admission to the 

*Aiiiinian. Marcelin. fOng. Tor. 

tThe oonqutsrors claimed as an undeniable right, two-thirda of tte 
whole aoil ; and frequently uanrped the rati. 
^ Tacit, de mor. Ger. lib. xiiL 
HMonteaqoien, Eap. dea LoiiL 1. xzxiii. eap. 10. 
It Mareulros, F6nnal. lib. i. fonn. 18.^ 
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Older, which, accompanied as it was by various sol- 
emn ceremonies, would seem the origin of feudal 
investiture. 

Although persons were no longer elevated to the 
station of leudes by talents and courage alone, under 
the successors of Clovis the order still continued. 
It is very difficult to say, though we find them 
often mentioned in history, what were the duties, 
and what the privileges, of these leudes. Certain 
it is, that* their prerogatives were not hereditary be- 
fore the year 696; and whatever services they, by 
their oath, promised to the monarch, it appears that 
he, in return, gave them especial protection. The 
Salique law. calls them Homines qui suat in truste re- 
gis; and the formula of Marculfus mentions, that 
six hundred sous, then an immense sum, was the 

rinaJty for kiUing one of the anstrustions — a title 
believe to have had the same signification with 
leudes,^ 

At all events, it is clear that we have here an order 
of nobility ; and it is little less clear that this order 
has proceeded ^adually, with various changes, but 
without intermission, to the present day. I have 
said this much from a belief, that to trace institu- 
tions and to mark each step in the progress of so- 
ciety can never be uninteresting to the reader or 
the writer. On the same principle I shall also pause 
to remark, that during the reign of Clovis the arts and 
manufactures of the Romans became more familiar 
to the Franks. 'Dieir works in gold and silver we • 
find carried to a very high pitch of perfection prior 
to the days of Charlemagne ;t and from the pro- 
gress of the surperfluous and ornamental arts we 

*8m Giiisot, Esinla lor lUittoire, &e. No. 4. 

t Forlunat. ; Tost. S. Retnig. apod Flodoard. Until the reign of Da- 
(obert the arts continaed to flonrish, and under his Koremment reached 
the higbeet pitch they were destined to attain under the MeroTingian 
Idngs ; but at the death or/ that monarch they soon sank under the con- 
jftant stmgglee which succeeded, and were nearly extinguished belbre 
tlie aeeeasioa of CharleoMgne. 

£2 
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may always deduce a considerable advance in Um 
more useful ones. In the luxuries and elegances of 
the table also they had made no small advance. 
Wine had been known in Gaul for ages, as well as 
beer. Hydromel, it is probable, was introduced by 
the Franks themselves.* Cider was made, and was 
judged worthy of forming part of a banquet offered 
by a king.f Table-cloths were used where the table 
was neither of such splendid materials as to be 
shown for the purposes of ostentation,^ nor covered 
with flowers. Napkins also were employed ; but it 
is probable that they were used merely for washing 
before and after the repast. Spoons of silver, cups 
of the precious metals, wrought ricM^ and orna- 
mented with jewels, are mentioned within a few 
years of the reign of Clovis, as well as vinaigrettes, 
and several utensils with the use of which we are 
not now acquainted. 
It might be supposed that all these objects of lux- 

* ury, the manufacture of which implies great progress 
in art, had formed part of the plunder which the bar- 
barous nations had taken from the Romans ; but by 
the will of St. Remi we find various articles of sil- 
ver stated to have been wrought at Laon ;^ and di- 
rections are also given therein for converting some 
large pieces of plate into lesser ones, with precise 
orders for the manner in which they were to be 
chased and engraved. From this we discover that 
such arts were still pursued under the government 

' of the Franks ; and from the same document we 
have reason to infer that the weaving of many 
sorts of cloth, fringes, and tapestry, was also still 
carried to great peifection, though linens and silks 
were imported through Marseilles. || Notwithstand- 
ing these facts, much, infinitely much, had been lost 
by the fall of the Roman empu:e» and more was still 

* Oliyierdes Serres. f Vit. St. Oolomb. % Fortnntl. Cann. 
} Flodoard. in test. S. Remigii, cap. xviii. 
ti Bfam. de rAcademie, torn, xixvii. paga 471. 
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to be lost ; for hitherto, of course, the tide of bar- 
barism had not so completely effaced the traces of 
Itadian civilization as it did after having flowed on 
for many years. 

In the mean while language also naturally began 
to undergo a great change. The influx of so many 
northern nations, each bringing a dialect of its own, 
as may be well supposed, soon supplanted the Latin 
toi^e, which the Romans — according to their wise 
policy of making their language and their institu- 
tions the chains wherewith they bound the nations 
they conquered — had rendered general in Gaul by 
the constant habit of more than four centuries. The 
lower class of people could not be expected to speak 
the tongue of the Romans in its purity ; and the Latin 
generally used in Gaul at the fail of the empire, was 
necessarily adulterated with a great intermixture of 
Celtic terms. The Gothic, the Saxon, and the Van- 
dal jargons added each something to corrupt it ass 
they passed. Then came the Franks, who, re- 
taining the country they had conquered, gave more 
expressions than any other tribe to the dialect 
of the people, though the great men, and the court 
of their own nation, stiU affected to speak the 
tongue of their German fathers. Thus, the lanpie 
rusHqucj or Romane, became, after several centunes, 
the ^neral medium of communication among the 
people ; while the Latin, in any degree of purity, 
was only found among the ecclesiastics ; and the 
Franc ietOcht or TheoHsque, still remained the lan- 
^age of the monarch and his court, which distinc- 
tion continued long after the reign of Charlemagne 
himself.* 

To return, however, to the successors of Clovis. 
After the death of that monarch all the disorders 
and miseries of a divided empire succeeded. Brother 
warred with brother ; and whatever alliances they 

*Nittarl Ub.lL 
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formed for the purpose of tumiiig their arms agaitut 
some external enemy, generally ended in pro&cing 
treachery or disunion among themselves, on account 
of the plunder taken, or the dominion acquired. At 
lenffth two out of four of the Prankish monarchs 
died, and their male descendants being extinct, the 
kingdom remained divided between Childebert and 
Clotaire, the third and fourth sons of Clovis. No 
greater union, however, reigned between them now 
than while the kingdom had been separated into a 
peater number of parts ; and eternal quarrels and 
mtrigues continued till the death of Childebert, who, 
leaving but two daughters, Clotaire, his brother, in 
exercise of the Salique law, took possession of his 
whole dominions. 

Whether that the law itself was new, and yet un- 
sanctioned by that long custom and common appli- 
cation which renders law indisputable, or whetner 
it was that in seizing the treasures ojf Childebert, 
as well as his dominions, Clotaire committed an 
action unwarranted by the code which assigned him 
the land, it is difficult to say : but, evidently from the 
apprehension of his right being in some way con- 
tested, the new monarch of France banished the 
widow and daughters of his brother immediately 
after that prince's death. It is probable, however, 
that the law was decisive as to the succession, or, 
instead of banishing his nieces, he would, in all like- 
lihood, have followed the common practice of the 
day, and ended the dispute by murdering them. 

After the death of Clotaire ensued a new division 
of the kingdom, new wars, new intrigues, new as- 
sassinations, offering a picture of anarchy, blood, 
and horror, more dreadful, perhaps, than any in the 
range of time. If it be possible to add a deeper 
shade to a scene of crime where unbridled passions 
of every kind carried human nature to the extreme 
of blood-guiltiness, it will be found in the fact, that 
the principal instigators suid actors in all the massa* 
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cres of this period, belonged to that sex which, by 
frame weak, andtby natare gentle, seems formed as 
much to calm man's violence as to sooth his sorrow. 
But neither Fredigonde nor Brunehault,* — the one 
stained with the blood of her husband and her hus- 
band's children, and the other, who died with the 
murder of Hye successive kings upon her head,-^ 
neither surely deserved the name of woman. I 
-w^ill not pause, however, on such scenes of horror, 
but, passing over the reigns of the sons of Clotaire» 
6nl^ stay for a moment to point out a trait of gene* 
rosity which shines brightly among the awful dark- 
ness of all around it. . Assassinated b3r his vdfe f^e- 
digonde and her paramour Landri, Chilperic, one of 
the monarchs of France, left but one son, an infant 
of four months old, surrounded by jealousies and 
dangers on every side. In such a state of things it 
seemed a natural consequence that the late king's 
brother Gontran, and his nephew Childebert,t either 
should divide the kingdom, or that Gontran, who had 
many causes of provocation against Chilperic, should 
seize upon the whole inheritance, and ensure his 
possessions by putting the infant heir to death. 
Gontran, however, seems to have been formed of 
different clay from the kings of that age ; and march- 
ing upon Parts, he took his young nephew under his 
protection, caused the cities and the nobles to swear 
fealty to their new monarch, and weeping bitterly 
for the murder of his brother, defended his child 
against aU danger, while at the same time he ren- 
dered justice to all those whom Chilperic himself 
had laundered, redressed the wrongs of the people, 
and brought back justice and security, which had 
been long turned from their course during the former 
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* OroB. Tar. lib. x. : Cbron. Fndlgir. 
tTkfMa«raao«Mrto0UMr. tOnf.Tv.;GIVPn. Aadictr. 
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smallest portion of the French empire, and menaced 
from his cradle with every danger that could beset 
life and property, became afterward sole possessor 
of Gaul, imder the name of Clotaire the Second, and 
goyeined well and wisely for many years.* In his 
reign we find several of the Roman titles which 
were attached to particular offices under the empire, 
now adopted by tne Franks, and forming a class of 
official nobility, if I may use the term, which soon 
after became hereditary. Thus the names of duke 
and count, derived from the Roman dux and cotnes, 
are common in all the writings of the seventh cen- 
tury. At first they seem to ^ve been employed by 
the Franks merely as military distinctions,! but they 
soon became attached to local governments, ana 
in the end, though several centiuies after, they were 
rendered hereditary, — a (quality which, it is curious 
to remark, was at this time only attached to the 
station of king. 

At what time the person invested with the dignity 
of count by the Merovingian kings first began to 
exercise in the provinces the functions of judge is 
diffici^t to be determined with precision, but that he 
did so long before the time of Charlemagne^ is be- 
yond all doubt. Possessing authority to administer 
what was termed high and low justice, or to decide 
in all but ecclesiastical cases, it is probable that the 
provincial counts, when their titles became heredi- 
tary, retained the same privileges ; and that thus 
arose that part of the feudal system which attributed 
the dispensation of justice to the hi^ nobility. 

In addition, however, to the counts I have just 
mentioned, I find, in the very reign^ of which I am 
now treating, another officer called the Count of the 
Palace, or Count Palatine, whose functions are much 
better defined, and whose office existed till the 
dyaaaty was changed a second time, at the acces* 



* CluoQ. Fndlfir. t < 
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don^of Hugh €apet.* There are instances men- 
tioned even afterward, but few. 
. The duties of the counts of the palace were very 
distinct from those of the maires of the palace, and 
comprised the general administration of justice,! 
not only, as has been supposed, in cases where the 
mere household of the king was concerned, but in 
all those instances where, from any circumstances, 
i the highest authority was sought. 

It is true that one of their chief avocations was 
to hear and judge^ in all cases where the king's in- 
terest, either.personal or royal, was affected ; but at 
the same time, all appeals frbm the courts of the 
provincial counts feU under their cognizance, and 
aU causes of sufficient importance to call for the 
royal decision itself were referred to them, as the 
officers on whom the king reposed a duty which 
would have been too operose to be joined with the 
other occupations of government. 

Under the successors of Clovis, the functions of 
count of the palace were performed by one person ; 
though afterward we find several joined in this trust 
at one time. His decisions were without appeal, 
and affected all cases ; but this attribute, which might 
have proved dangerous, received some check from 
the sort of counsellors by whom he was assisted, 
called Scahini Paiatii. The power indeed remained 
with him ; but the exercise of power is always con- 
trolled, even by the presence of persons who, though 
they cannot prevent, may oppose its abuse. Nor 
was it by the presence of those counsellors of the 
palace only that the immense authority of the count 
was restrained. Many individuals of the higher and 
more esteemed of the nobility, as it then existed, 
were often called by the king to assist at the de- 
cisions of this count palatine ;f and, perhaps, in this 

* R. eiaber. 

t Hineniar, do Qrd. Palae. I PaflUfe, DlMeit. sir. 

$ ChroiL at. Bttdgnl, Ool. Seiipc. Lmflobardi 
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may be traced the faint shadow of fte Itit^k Ckmrl 
of Peers. At all events, there is a strong simiHtiMki 
between the two institutions. The king was effedo- 
ally, in the one as well as in the other, the head of 
the judicial court, and was often present at its Judg* 
ments. The persons called to sit in each were the 
same ; and the only material difference that existed 
in the constitution of the two assemblies was, that m 
the latter a fixed rule had been adopted with respect 
to the members who composed it, and Uiat the right 
of appearing there was a privilege, not a concession. 
Institutions of any very great importance are rarely 
founded at once, but generally proceed for yearsy 
gaining slowly form mdi stability. Nor are they, 
generally, the effect of any one cause, but rather of 
the combination of many precedents, which by accu- 
mulation, not only form laws, but also institute tii* 
bunals. 

Another fact occurs in the reign of Clotaire the 
Second, which gave rise to circumstances extremely 
like the meeting and judgment of the Court of Peers, 
such as we find described many centuries afterward. 
Having associated his son Dagobert to the thronCt 
Clotaire ceded to him that part of France which had 
been called, while separatea, the kingdom of Anstra- 
sia. On what terms this cession was made we can- 
not at present ascertain ; but it appears that a part 
of the territory was retained by the king, which Da* 
gpbert imagined justly belonged to the domain as- 
signed him. A violent contest succeeded between 
the father and the sdn,* in consequence of which 
twelve of the nobles, among whom were several 
bishops, were called upon to terminate the difference 
by a judgment. Their decision was unfavourable to 
Clotaire; but he yielded without resistance, and 
placed his son in possession of the wh<de of Uie ter- 
ritory in dispute. 

* Chno. IMBgar. ; Vit^Digobgrt,t 
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, That the aiMmbly called on the present occasion 
was totally ^stinct and different from the national 
assembly, from the Plaids or from any other ordi- 
nary court, is perfectly susceptible of proof; yet I 
do not mean in the least to say that the tribunal by 
which this judgment was given was the usual meet- 
ing of an organized court, which went on continu- 
ously into after-^ears. We know historically that 
it was not ; but it is the reiterated occurrence of such 
events that, in the end, very often produces regular 
institutions. 

Another officer of the crown at this time, and one 
of the highest, was the maire of the palace, though 
hitherto he had made no step towards that immense 
influence which his situation commanded in after- 
days. The maire of the palace was, in fact, merely 
master of the king's household; and took the name 
of major domiis regia, or giibemator palatii ; and we 
have no reason to believe that, previous to the reign 
of Clotaire the Second, any power was intrusted to 
him further than that which the title implied. 

In the reign of that prince, however, a degree of 
separate authority seems to have been confided to 
the maires of the palace; and we find that on the 
whole of France being once more united into one 
monarchy,* Clotaire appointed maires for each of 
the kingdoms into wmch it had been formerly 
divided. The very separation of the office from the 
existing royal household seems to imply that its 
functions had by this time become different; and 
Fredigaire, or Idatius, as he has been wrongly 
called by some, marks particularly that Herpon, sent 
as maire du palais beyond the Jura, was killed in a 
rebellion, while acting the part of a wise judge and 
governor. 

In the reign that followed,! the authority of the 
maires of the palace, though greatly increased, was 

* CSiraii. Fndltv. t CAron. FredS|u. ; Tit. DagoberL 

P 
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kept within due bounds by the powerful mind of IH^ 
ffooeit ; and even after that mind had been injured 
bv debauchery and indolence, his prompt and war- 
like character supplied the place of greater virtues, 
and held in checK the ambition of his followers. 
Nevertheless, that ambition had full scope to eirtend 
itself durinff the infancy of the two sons of Dagobert, 
between whom the kingdom was divided after hu 
early death. 

The men, however, whom he had appointed to 
superintend the affkirs of the realm dunng the mi- 
nority of his children, seem to have justified his 
choice. Pepin the elder,* to whom the government 
of Austrasia was confided, with the young king Si- 
gebert, and Ega, who directed the education of Clo- 
vis the Second, both seem to have done justice to 
their charge to the end of their lives ; but the space 
allotted to either was brief. Neither of them nved 
more than three years after their lord; and they 
died, leaving the kingdom to anarchy, bloodshed, 
and devastation. 

The power of the maires of the palace had now 
begun to extend itself to every department of the 
government ; and, after a very short lapse of time, 
that power was so strongly confirmed, that Ebroin,t 
who had been long disgraced and confined in a mon- 
astery, issued forth on the accession of Theoderic» 
or Thieri, to the throne of France, and compelled 
his sovereign, by force of arms, to receive him as 
maire. He had previously murdered the noble who 
had been elevated to that post during his absence ; 
and, after having perpetrated such an act, it may be 
well supposed he reigned supreme. 

His whole soul seems to have been given up now 

* There leeiM to be considerable reason to doubt whether the tutelage 
of Sigebert was confided to Pepin the elder by Dagobert himaelf, or 
whether Pepin assumed it, on the monarch's death, in spite of the Ibrmer 
nomination of a maire of the palace called Adelgisus. The matter, how- 
ever, is noc only obscure, but unimportant. 

t Ursinus, in Vit. S. Leodeg. 
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lo the accumulatioii of his wealth and the extension 
of his authority, however base and bloody were the 
means to be employed for that purpose. A clever 
but somewhat fanciM writer* has seen, or imagined, 
in the character of Ebroin, the defender of the peo- 
ple against the aggressions and encroachments of 
the nobility ; but I confess that I can find no trace 
of any two parties such as those to which he refers, 
and certainly no earthly cause for supposing Ebroin 
to have been a martyr to any thing but entity, cru- 
elty, and ambition. There was no popular party — 
all was a chaos formed of the rude, irreffular, and 
contending passions of individuals. The dukes, the 
counts, the bishops, the patricians,!"— sail struggled 
for their own aggrandizement — ^all sought to wring 
new privileges from the crown, or to rob new terri- 
tories from their neighbours. Some one, more 
strong or more talented than the rest, inflicted him- 
self on the monarch as his maire du palais, attached 
such of the nobles and leudes to his own party as he 
could win by presents, promises, and favours, and 
stood in open warfare against all the rest ; who each, 
on their part, waited but the opportunity to snatch 
the dignity from him that possessed it. The mon- 
archs, if by chance they were endowed with any 
energy of disposition, struggled, but struggled in 
vain, to cast off the yoke of their more than royal 
ministers; and if they were, as usually happened, 
weik and slothful, they cbntinued to exist, governed 
instead of governing, and committing the meanest 
fault of which kings can be guilty— lending their name 
to the tyranny of others. Thus, immersed in effemi- 

* Slmnondi. 

t W« niBet eontliiiiaUy, in th« ehronieI«t of thate UmM, th« ohm of 
pAtrleian applied to {mtkhm of hif h rank ; and probably thio title was 
weenred to perwms deaoended flrom tbe great Roman fiunUiea,avea loof 
after the Roman power wae no longier known in Gaol. It mvat in oo 
d egr ee be confbonded, however, with the title of patrician of Rome, whiek 
waa aynonymooa wi A that of exareh, according to tbe liber Pontillealta, 
wlueb raakea oae of the two terma indifferently, as implying perlbctly 
the aama office. 
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nacy, debauchery, and sloth, ran on a longr race of 
kings, caUed in history the Sluggpard Kings, or les 
rots faineans ; till at length Chilperic the Second en- 
deavoured to shake off the chains with which his 
race had been so long shackled. 

The effort was made, however, at an unhappy mo- 
ment, and against a man whose ener^ as a politi- 
cian, and skill as a warrior, rendered nim the most 
tremendous adversary that a king could encounter. 
I speak of the famous Charles Martel. Chilperic 
was defeated ; Charles was acknowledged maire dn 
palais ; and, as if but to give him opportunity for the 
display of his extraordinary powers, enemies sprang^ 
up on all sides, and were conquered as they arose. 
The Saxons, the Prisons, the Gascons, andthe Sara- 
cens were one by one overthrown ; the whole of 
France was reduced to obedience ; and Charles Mar- 
tel was king in all but tho name.* But he was kin^ 
of a land which had lost all that makes a throne de- 
sirable, — arts, sciences, peace, stability. The seas 
of blooid which had been poured out in the intestine 
struggles of the French qobles had washed away 
every tincture of literature which had been left by 
the Romans. The arts and the commerce which, 
even as late as the reign of Dagobert, had been seen 
flourishing in luxuriance, were now all crushed under 
the iron steps of civil war. Long arrears of hatred 
and vengeance had been accumulated between each 
family and each province of the land. No principle 
of law or justice rems^ined to restrain the strong or 
to protect the weak ; and no acknowledged power 
of legislation existed, except in the sword. Such 
was the state of the kingdom over which Charles 
Martel fixed his sway. It is not my purpose here 

• 

* Pope Gregory II., in demanding the aid of the FranlsB, never dreanw 
of addressing birnself to the Merovingians, but writes at onee— ** Domino 
excellerUissimo filio Ccurolo SubregvlOy Gregnriiu Papa/* His Itttera 
■flbrd a cnriooa specimen of bold bat barbarous eloquence. Bee the C^ 
Carolmus. 
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to trace his victories, or recapitulate the enemies by 
"wliich he was attacked. It is sufficient to say, that 
under his administration order was in some degree 
restored by the sole vigour of the hand which held 
the reins of government; but the sciences which 
had fled, and the arts which had been lost, remained 
unrecovered till a brighter era opened, and a more 
comprehensive mind awoke, to recall the treasures 
of the former days. 

Having so far given a sketch of the progress of 
France, however short and imperfect, I must pause 
for a moment to notice some of the change which 
had taken place in Italy, since Odoacer hs^ wrested 
the sceptre of the Cesars from the weak hands of 
Orestes and his son. 

On this subject I shall be still more brief. Odo- 
acer was not long suffered to enjoy the undisputed 
possession of his usurped dominions. Theoderic, the 
Ostrogoth, a man of extraordinary talents and many 
high moral qualities, blended with many of the vices 
of his age and his nation,* invaded the territories 
which Odoacer had usurped, and after both conquest 
and perfidy obtained the sovereignty of Italy. His 
virtues and abilities once more promised peace and 
prosperity to Rome ; but his faults delayed the pro- 
gress of improvement, and his death transierred the 
power to a line of weaker and less fortunate princes 
thanhimself. 

The victories of Belisarius, and the majestic suc- 
cesses of the eunuch Narses, are too wed known to 
call for recapitulation. Suffice it, that the talents, 
virtues, and firmness of that last great man snatched 
the whole of Italy from the dominion of the bar- 
barians, and, as Kxarch of Ravenna, he governed 
the ancient territories of Rome from the Alps to the 
Ionian Sea, in the name of the Emperor of the Gast. 

* £&aoditts ; Jornandes ; Ammian. MarotUii. 
F9 
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The exarchs became the Bovereigns of lUfy ; bat 
Justinian, by mild and e(}nitable laws, endeayoared 
to ensure from oppression the people whom he 
yielded to the certam evils of delei^ated sway. The 
bishops of Rome, or popes, were the mediators who 
procured from the Eastern emperor this benefit for 
the varied inhabitants of Italy ; and to those bishops 
themselves Justinian intrusted some part of the 
civil government of the state ; which perhaps may 
be looked upon as the first small nucleus roond 
which they afterward collected the immense mass 
of their temporal power. 

For but a short period Italy, as a whole, remained 
attached to the empire, and free from barbarian in- 
vasion. The ingratitude of a court he had served, 
and a people he had delivered, drove Narses into re- 
sistance if it drove him not to treachery ; and Italy, 
laid open to the Lombards, was soon divided between 
the monarch of that people and the Exarch of Ra* 
venna. 

Thus it continued for many years in continual 
struggles between the Romans and the barbarians, 
during the dangers and uncertainties of which peril* 
ous times the great fabric of the Roman church was 
first placed upon a solid foundation, bv the genius 
and virtues of Gregory the First ; and was raised 
up, stone by stone, by his more interested and am- 
bitious successors. 

At length, about a century and a half after the 
Lombard invasion of Italy, the Emperor Leo, the 
Iconoclast, by attempting, with fanatic violence, to 
reform the superstitious worship of images, once 
more separated the Roman territories in Italy from 
the Eastern empire ; and the separation was for ever. 
After having succeeded in the East in pulling down 
the sacred images which for many years had been 
revered through the whole Christian world, and 
having, with vulgar intemperance, insulted the ob- 
noxious clay, the emperor issued his commands to 
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hn western subjects, enjoining the same destruc- 
tion of the statues, and the same abandonment of all 
materia] representations of spirituad objects. But 
the people of Italy were less ^sposed than even the 
Greeks to yield a system of devotion which gave 
tangible forms as a link between faith and imagina- 
tion ; and they also had greater facilities of resist- 
ance. 

The decrees of Leo were rejected with contempt 
and abhorrence ; the bishops of Rome proclaimed 
' his doctrine heretical ; warned, admonished, and 
finally excommunicated* the emperor himself; and 
all Italy rose at onqe to throw off the yoke of the 
East. Many and ineffectual attempts were made 
both by arms and negotiations to reduce Rome once 
more to obedience ; but the bonds were broken, and 
though no new emperor was elected for many years, 
the two countries were absolutely and in fact sepa- 
rated from each other. For a time some of the 
forms of a republic were resumed ; but flie pope, 
who had been the guide and the support of the peo- 
ple in their resistance, now became their chief and 
their ruler. It is not improbable that his govern- 
ment would have gon^ on with a regular increase of 
domination, and that the same results which were 
afterwaurd obtained would have been equally pro- 
duced, had not danger and necessity forced the pope 
to call in the aid of a great foreign ally, when the 
reciprocation of benefit and support extended and 
strengthened the power of each. 

The dsuiger which thus compelled the bishops of 
Rome to apply for assistance to the rulers of the 

* Some doabf H tuTe arisen whether the pope did literally excommiini- 
eate Ua apTereign ; bat thia Aet Is precisely stated in the Life of Qregory 
n., in Muratorij Renun Jtaliearum Scriptore»t vol. iii. part 9d, page 67 : 
** Item quM ctHm Leo Imperator Imagines Christi, et Beata Virginia 
Maris^et aliorum Sanctoram, quae incivitate GonstantinopoliianainTe' 
Hire potuit« ipse igne crsmari Jusslsset, et ob monitaa sa ameiidara nolap 
laset, Idm Ipae Gregoriua, tamqaam veram bstedaom oondMBiuiTtt tC 
•iuicbinnBtifsrtt.~Ex Aiiiablco ▲ngarfo." 
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Franks arose from the growing demands and 

bitious policy of the Lombards. 

That nation had strenuously supported the Church 
of Rome in her separation from tne Eastern empire; 
but soon took advantage of the dissensions wnich 
followed, and the weaJmess of adl parties, to seek 
extension of territory and aggrandizement by con- 
quest. For a time remonstrance, negotiation, and 
threats withheld the Lombards from attempting the 
actual conquest of Rome ; but at length the prize 
appeared too tempting for longer forbearance, and 
Astolphus, King of the Lomba^s, prepared to re- 
duce the whole of Italy to his dominion. The Ro- 
man pontiff had no resource but to call the ruler of 
the French nation to his deliverance. 

That ruler was the maire of the palace.* Astol- 
phus, as I shall notice more fully hereafter, was 
twice defeated ; Rome and the power of the church 
were secured ; and the family of Hehstal laid up for 
future years a title to support from the apostoUc 
see. 

This digression has necessarily conducted me 
farther than the reign of Charles Martel, who, during 
the first encroachments of the Lombards, could only 
afford the Roman pontiff the aid of intercession and 
remonstrance with his enemy. The danger of his 
own situation at that time, the host of domestic and 
foreign adversaries by which he was threatened, and 
the painful anarchy which prevailed through the 
kingdom he was called to rule, chained him to the 
soil of Gaul till he had successively triumphed in 
almost every part of the Prankish territories. But 
he did triumpn over every attack, silenced enmity, 
crushed faction, and overcame revolt. A more gen- 
eral government was instituted, foreign enemies 
were driven from the land, and many provinces 
which the feebleness of former ministers had suf* 

* Pepin, tbe aoo of Cbiurlcs Mutel. 
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feted to be detached, were now regained and con- 
solidated. 

The kingdom being once more united, the people 
accnstomed to the domination of maires of the 
palace, the king's existence forgotten, and the 
usurped authority strengthened by a thousand vic- 
tories, Charles probably thought it useless, if not 
contemptible, to decorate the power which he held 
by his own right hand with a title which many a 
reign of weakness had rendered degrading. He 
made war or peace in his own name, he mnted 
dignities and domains without mention of the king, — 
he raised up, he cast down, he commanded, he 
reigned. Such sway sufficed him ; and he was con- 
tent. Not so his son Pepin, who succeeded, and for 
some years reigned with his brother Carloman. As 
long as the latter was joined with him in authority 
Fepin contented himself with the name of maire du 
palais; and thus designated, the two brothers, in 
perfect union, goyemed, and fought, and triumphed 
together. But to make use of the eloquent words 
of the Bishop of Meaux, Oarlotoian, disgusted with 
the age, in the midst of his greatness and his vic- 
tories, yielded his power into the hands of his 
brother, and voluntarily turned to monastic seclusion. 

From that moment the crown became Pepin's ob- 
ject. To take it was bot difficult, for it had been 
long within reach ; but to secure it to himself and 
to Ms successors was not so easy a task. The dan- 
gerous i»:ecedent of dethroning" his king he knew 
might be fatally made use of by others ; more es- 
pecially against himself and his family, whose ille- 
gitimate possession might ever strengthen the pre- 
tences or rebellion. It is true that rights are in- 
herent, and never can be created where they do not 
exist ; but in that barbarous age rights were unde- 
fined ; and though Pepin might easily have foimded 
his title on the will of the people, he well knew that 
there too was an expedient that might ever be com- 
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manded by the great and the successful. As some 
prop to the uncertain basis of popular election, he 
resolved to strengthen the foundation of his dynasty 
by the most solemn sanction of the church.* That 
sanction was easily obtained ; for the church was in 
hourly need of military support ; the people shouted 
their consent; Childeric was dethroned and con- 
fined in a monasteiy ; and Pepin, having been sol- 
emnly crowned by tne papal legate at Soissons, as- 
sumed the style of king, after having long possessed 
the power.f 

* As the point has been contMted warmly, whether Zachary , the pope, 
did, or did not, really sanction the eleTation of Pepin, I here glTe the 
words, uDgrammatical as they sometimes are, in which that saneikNl is 
either expressed or implied by the chronicles of the day : — 

*' ReTersis legatis, objectoqiie Childerico, qni tnnc regiom nomen h«be> 
hat, Franci per consilium legatomm et ZachariaB Ponuflcis electmn Fl- 
ptaium ragem sibi constitunnt."— ildo^reAtqnf. Vtmamsis. 

** PiplQus— per auctoritatem Roman! Pontifids ex Prefecto Palatii, res 
eonstitutOs^— CAron. Moissiacenfis. 

** Pipinas^nc consulta B. Zacharia Punb nrbls Roms. « Bonilheio 
Archiepisco|Ki uoctus, rex constitoitar Franoomm."— CAron. FUnta- 
nctteiu. 

** ZaeharlasT^Mi mandat popnlo Franoonrai, nt Plplaiu,qQl 

MCestate rogla utebatur, nomlnis qnoqoe dignitate flrueretor."— jlnitoiss 

tSee EginhBrd,ann.7M; Annal. Lotselian. 719 : Anaal. FuMensea, 
aaiL 751 ; Eginhard, in Vita CaioU Magni. 
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BOOK I. 

ntOM THE BIRTH OP CHARLEMAGNE TO HIS ACCESSION. 

FROM A. D. 749 TO ▲. D. 768. 

Birth of Charlemagna— His Mother Bertha— Coronation of bis Father— 
His early Education unknown— Is sent to welcome Stephen 11. op hia 
Arrival in France— The Caoae of the Pope's Journey— The Oppression 
of the Lombardo— Pepin lesolTes to defend the Ronmns— Demands 
that the Pope should repeat his Coronation— Charlemagne is crowned 
with his Father— First Conquest of Lombardy by Pepin— Union of the 
Bxarebate and Pentapolis to Boino— Second Conquest of Lcnnbardy— 
War in Aquitaine— Death of Bemistan— Death of Pepin— Pepin coib' 
pared with CbariABMBrtel. 

The precise birthplace of the greatest man of the 
middle ages is unknown ;* neither have any records 
come down to us of his education, nor any particu- 
lars of those early years which are generally orna- 
mented by the imagination of after biographers, even 
when the subject of their writing has lejft his infancy 
in obscurity. 

Eginhard, who possessed the best means of know- 
ledge, frankly avows that he was himself ignorant ;t 
and the manuscript of a contemporary author,^ whose 

* The Monk of St. Gall Impliee that Aix-la-ChapeUe wis the UtUi 
place of Charlemajpie.— Lib, i. cap. 30. 

t Eginhard, in ^L Caroli Magni, cap. 4. 

X The praAce to the First Book of the Deedi of Chari«nifl(ne, hy the 
Hook of 8t. Qall, is loat. 

G 
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propensity to anecdote gives a value to his details 
which neither the style of his composition nor the 
accuracy of his statements could bestow, is defect- 
ive in that part which might have afforded Bome 
information, however vague, regarding the youth of 
Charlemagne. . . 

The year of his birth, however, as ascertamed by 
computation from other data, seems undoubtedly 
to have been A. D. 743, about seven years before 
his father, Pepin the Brief, assumed the name of 

Kinff* 

His mother was Bertha,* daughter of Charibert 
Count of Laon ; and concerning her early union with 
Pepin a thousand pleasant fables have supplied the 
place of all accurate information. Although one of 
the papal epistles to Charlemagnef insinuates that 
Pepin at one time contemplated a separation from 
Bertha, for the puipose of marrying another woman, 
it is evident that she was loved and honoured by her 
husband, from the fact of her having shared in the 
new and solemn spectacle by which Pepin attempted 
to consecrate, in the eyes of the people, his usmrpa- 
tion of the supreme authority. 

To the forms usually observed on the accession of 
a new monarch of the Franks, Pepin added various 
ceremonies which had never before been used in 
Gaul. Among these, the most striking, from its 
novelty, was the unction which had been instituted 
for the king§ of Israel, and which was readily per- 
formed for the FraiJdsh usurper by the famous Boni- 
face, Archbishop of Metz. In all the solemnities 
which dignified the elevation of her husband Bertha 
was a partaker ; and many have been the laborious 
struggles of historians to discover, or invent, various 
complex and political motives for so very natural an 
occurrence ; but it would seem, that the simple desire 

* Annales Beniniani, ann.747. 
t Codex CaroUnui, Epiit. xlr. 
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9f distinctly marking that his personal elevation to 
the royal station implied the elevation of his whole 
ikmily, and the permanence of the kingly office in 
his race, was the sole view of the new sovereign of 
the Franks. 

The inflaence which she exercised over her hus- 
band, and the reverence which her children always 
displayed towards her, render it probable that to 
Bertha herself was intrusted the early education 
ef Charlemagne. Still it is greatly to be regretted 
that we do not possess any details of the tuition 
under which the mind of that prince put forth, 
between infancy and manhood, those grand and 
i^endid qualities which, hidden in the dai^ness that 
overhangs his youth, shine out immediately on his 
accession to the throne, like the rising of a tropical 
day, which, we are told, bursts forth at once in its 
splendour, unannounced by the slow progress of the 
dawning twilight. 

Nevertheless, although nothing is known of the 
minute particulars either of his domestic instruction 
or his early habits, there was a grander species of 
education to which he was subject, and of which we 
have better means of judging : I mean the education 
of circumstances. It is a comihon influence of 
troublous times, not alone to brin^ forward, but to 
form, great intellect. The familiarity with scenes of 
danger and excitement — the early exercise of thought 
Hpon great and difficult subjects — ^the habit of sup- 
porting, encountering, and vanquishing, the very 
proximity of mighty schemes and mighty changes, 
mnst necessarily give expansion, vigour, and activity 
to every faculty of the mind, as much as robust 
exercises and habitual hardships strengthen and 
inmrove the body. In the midst of such uncertain 
ana eventful times, and surrounded by such grand 
and animating circumstances, was passed the youth 
of Charlemagne ; and though we caimot discover 
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whether paternal or maternal care afforded the meaas 

of cultivating his intellect or directing his pursuits, 
to a mind naturally great and comprehensive, like his 
own, the world was a sufficient school — ^the events 
by which he was surrounded sufficient instructers. 

The first act* performed before his eyes was the 
consummation of all his ancestors' ambitious glory, 
by the mighty daring of his own father if and this 
instance of the ease with which great deeds are 
achieved by great minds was a practical lesson and 
a powerful incitement. 

The firsts act of his own hfe — a task which com- 
bined both digTiity and beneficence- -was to meet, as 
deputy for Ms father, the suppUant chief of the 
Roman church, and to conduct him with honour to 
the monarch's presence. The event in which he 
thus took part, and which afterward affected the 
current of nis whole existence, originated in the 
unhappy state of Rome, which I have before slightly 
noticed, and in the continual and increasing pressure 
of the Lombards upon that unstable republic which 
had arisen in Italy, after its separation from the 
empire of the East. The second and third Gregory 
had in vain implored the personal succour^ of Charles 
Martel to defend the Roman territory from the hostile 
designs of their encroaching neighbours ; and Zach- 
arias, who had succeeded to the authority and diffi- 
culties of those two pontiffs, had equsdly petitioned 
Pepin for some more effectued aid than remonstrances 
sddressed to the dull ear of ambition, and menaces 
which began to be despised. 

* iL D. 759. Chron. Flredigar. cap. ezix. 

t Various datea are fiven by the beat anthoritiea in regard to thaM 
«T«Bta. The elevation of Pepin ia atated to have taken place in 749 by 
aooM, in 792 by othera; bat lam inclined to believe, that thovghtte 
pope'a sanction was demanded in 740-60, the coronation of the now 
monarch did not really take place till March, 753, notwithstanding tho 
positiTe assertion of Eglnhard. 

t A. P. 7M. ( Muratoii, Rer. Script. Italic. ; Codex CaroUnus 
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"Under Stephen, who followed Zacharias, and 
ascended the papal chair soon after the elevation of 
Pepin to the soverei^ power, the danger of Rome 
became still more imminent ; for Astolphus, the 
liOmbard kine, contemning alike the threats of an 
avenger who did not appear, and the exhortations of 
a priest who had no means of resistance, imposed 
an immense tribute on the citizens of Rome, and 
prepared to enforce the pa3nnent by arms.* Bnt by 
this time the popes or bishops of Rome had estab- 
lished a stronger claim upon the rulers of France 
than that which they had formerly possessed. The 
instability of Pepin's title to the crown had made him 
eager to add a fictitious authority to the mutable 
right of popular election ; and having, bb we have 
before seen, joined to the voice of the people the 
sanction of the pope, he divided between two a debt 
-which might have been dangerous or burdensome 
-while in the hands of one. By this means, however, 
he gave to the Roman pontiffs a claim and a power ; 
and Stephen now resolved to exert it in the exigence 
of his countiy. 

In the moment of immediate danger, when Rome 
was threatened by hostile armies, and her fields 
swept by invading barbarians, the prelate, with a 
worthy boldness, set out from the ancient queen of 
epnpires, as a suppliant,! determined to apply, first 
for justice and immunity at the court of Astolphus, 
the King of the Lombards, and, in case of rejection, 
then for protection and vengeance at the hands of 
the new monarch of the Fr^s. 

Astolphus was deaf to all petitions, and despised 
aU threats. Ravfiuna had fsdlen, and Rome he had 
determined to subdue. But the pope pursued his 
way in haste ; aiid, traversing the Alps, set his foot 
with joy on the territories of a friend and an ally. 
The French nv3narch was then returning from one 

* Ood«x GsraUii. ; Chion. Fredigw. ; Ann. Eglnlind. 
t AnnalM Hettens, ▲. D. 7M. 

G3 
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of his Tictorions expeditions* against the Saxon*; 
and the messengers from Stephen met him on the 
hanks of the Moselle. 

The most common of all accusations against the 
hnman heart, and, I might add, against the human 
mind, is ingratitude. But in an uncivilized state of 
society, where rights are less protected, and man- 
kind depend more on the Yoluntarv reciprocation of 
individual benefits and assistance than on fixed rules 
and a uniform government, the possession of such 
emotions as gratitude and generosity would seem 
to be more necessarily considered as a virtue, and 
the want of them more decidedly as a crime, than in 
periods or in countries where the exertions of each 
man is sufficient for his own support, and the law is 
competent to the protection of all. 

Besides a feeling of obligation towards the Roman 
pontiffs, which the new sovereign did not hesitate 
a moment to, acknowledge and obey, the call of the 
pope was perfectly consonant to Pepin's views and 
disposition, as a man, a king, and a warrior. To 
welcome the Bishop of Rome, therefore, the mon- 
arch instantly despatched his eldest son Charles, 
then scarcely twelve years of age, and every honour 
was paid to the head of the Catholic church that 
reverence or gratitude could inspire.f 

This is the first occasion on which we find Charle^ 
magne mentioned in history; but the children of 
the Franks were trained in their very early years to 
robust and warlike exercises; and there is every 
reason to believe that great precocity, both of bodily 



F * Cbron. Fredigar. Cominvat.'; Ann. EginharcL 763. 

t The boDonra shown to the pontiff on his arriral are made tbe : 
of hy the aAer historians of the popes. Amalricus describes the event 
as follows :— ** Cui venienti Pippinus cum magna militia occtirrit, et ipse 
■tatim de suo equo descendit in terram, et poatea per spatium trium mil- 
Ilariorum vice ac modo stratoris, cum magna homilitate et devotione, 
ezstitit in terra postraius."— Afwraior. Rer. Script. Jtal. torn. 11. A cor- 
rupt extravaisance, expressed in barbarous language, and written for th» 
(urpoie of magnifying the antiquity of the pajml power. 
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end mental powers, fitted the prince for the office 
which was intrusted to him by his father. 

From the distinction with which Pepin received 
the prelate, and from the bold and candid character 
of that monarch, little doubt can exist that he at 
once determined to protect the Roman state from 
the exacting monarch of the Lombards, by the 
effectual and conclusive interposition of arms. The 
king of the Franks, however, had still something to 
demand at the hands of the pope ;f and the remon- 
strance of Astolphus, who pleaded hard by his en- 
voys against the proposed interference, raised Pepin 
to the character of umpire and judge, enhanced the 
value of his mediation, and gave him a claim, not 
likely to be.rejected, for some return on the part of 
Stephen. 

In regard to many of the particular circumstances 
of this time contemporary historians are sUent ; and 
Anastasins, who lived at a later period, when the 
papal power had obtained in a great measure the 
ascendency which it so long possessed, is so evidently 
incorrect in regard to several of the numerous detaite 
he gives, that great caution is necessary in receiving 
his account. 

With those anxious fears for the stability of his 
authority which must always attend usurpation, 
Pepin eagerly sought every means of strengthening 
his title to the throne of France ; and, not content 
with the pontifical sanction already given, deter- 
mined on obtaining from the pope, during his visit 
of supplication, some new act of recognition and 
consecration. On a positive promisef of aid from 
the monarch of the Franks, Stephen formsdly ab- 
solved him for the breach of his oath of allegiance 
to ChUderic; and repeated the ceremony of his 

* Tlie maimer in whieli Bginhard deseribet this treiunetion jivea it» I 
«n ■orry to ny, MMMwhat tb» air of a bargain. Boo Annal. Egiabard* 
•an. 7M. 

t Aonal. Elginliatd, ann. 7M. 
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coronation in the church of St. Dents. Nor were 
precautions wanting to guard against wy future 
exercise of the same popular power which had 
snatched the crown from one monarch, and bestowed 
it on another. The pope launched his anathema si 
m those who should attempt to deprive the Cario- 
▼ingian line of the throne they had assumed ; and 
Charles* and Carloman, the two sons of Pepin, were 
crowned together with their parents by the hands 
of the Roman pontiff. 

As he had chosen by the papal sanction to prop 
his authority, originally raised upon the sandy found* 
ation of popular election, the Fi^nch monarch was 
of course moved by every principle of prudence, as 
well as by tlie remembrance of his promise, to 
strengthen and support the Roman church. Almost 
immediately on the arrival of the pope, Pepin de- 
spatched messengers to Aatolphus, requiring nim to 
abandon his demands upon the ci^ of Rome,t snd 
to cease his aggressions on the Roman territory. 
Astolphus refused to comply ; but, as he well knew 
the power of the Prankish nation, he soiuht to avert 
the storm which threatened him before he prepared 
to encounter it. Carloman, the brother of Pepin, 
who had resigned his inheritance in France, aban- 
doned the world, and sought the best desire of hu- 
man nature, peace, in the shade of the cloister, waft 
at that time dwelling in a monastery within the 

* Afterward called Cbarlemagne by the eaay oorruption of Carolas 
Magnus. " The appellation of Great/' says Gibbon, "has often beea 
bestowed, and sometimes deserred ; but Chariemagne is the only pilnM 
io whose fhvour the title has been indissolubly blended with the nanw.* 

t Monsieur Gaillard, by following Anastasius, and other writers ofui 
after period, has conflised the events, and has given a specious theory, 
instead of historical Act. He represents Carloman as willingly aad 
eagerly opposing his brother's views, and makes the embassv to the 
King of the Lomoards subsequent to the meeting of the Champ de Mara. 
The continuators of Fredigarius, however, who wrote by the directton 
and under the eye of Childebrand the uncle, and Nibslung the first eooaUi 
of Fepln, declare, that the monarch despatched metsongers to Aitolpliiw 
the year of the pope's arrival ; and Eginhard represents Carlsauui m 
•ctlDg against his own will. 
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limits of the Lombard dominions. The eye of Astol- 
phus immediately fell upon him as a fit messenger to 
ids brother ; and he was compelled by the orders 
of his abbot* to journey into France, and to oppose 
at the court of the French monarch the wishes and 
designs of the pontiff. 

A custom, which must be more particularly no- 
ticed hereafter, existed at this time among the 
Franks, of determining upon war or peace at the 
great assembly of the nation in what was called a 
Champ de Mars ; and though the maires of the palace 
'had frequently violated this ancient institution, Pe- 
pin, who courted popularity, called upon his people, 
in almost all instances, to sanction any wanare he 
was about to undertake. 

, In the present case, where greater and more im- 
portant interests were inyolved, he did not fail to 
add the consent of the nation to his own determina- 
tion; and, at the Champ de Mars, held after his 
coronation, he announced to the nobles of the land 
bis resolution of defending Rome from her enemies 
by force of arms. In the same assembly, his brother 
Carlomanf is said to have remonstrated publicly 
against this purpose ; but the assertion is founded 
on the faith of after historians, whose evidehce is 
doubtful, if not inadmissible. In the dim obscurity 
which hangs over these far ages the more important 
facts only appear distinct; and those which are 
dearly known, in regard to the transactions of which 
we speak, are simpljr^ that the nobles of France 
concurred completely m the views of the king, and 
that Pepin marched with an immense army towards 
the frontiers of Italy ; leaving Bertha his wife,^ and 

* Eflnhard Annales, ann. 758. 

t Tne wriuir who makes this statement does not cite bis anthorlties ob 
tUese points ; bat orobably he derived his views flrom Anastasius, and 
from the Annals orMetz, both of which works were composed consider* 
0bly after the period of the transactions refisrred to. 

X Ohran. Predigar. Coatin. % Annal. Egiahard, aan. 79A 
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Oarloman his brother, at Vieiuie,* in Dmipiiiiiy', 
where Carloman died before the monarch's retom 
from his Italian expedition. 

The Lombards, warned of the approaching inya- 
sion, immediately occupied the passes of that moun- 
tain barrier which nature has placed for the defenee 
of the Italian peninsula. A battle was fought among 
the hills; the Lombards were defeated; and the 
Franks poured down into the ancient territories of 
the Romans. Pepin marched forward with that 
bold celerity which distinguished all his race ; and 
at once laid siege to Pavia, within the walls of 
which Astolphus had taken refuge. The war was 
carried on by the Franks with all the unsparing ac- 
tivity of a barbarous nation : and, while the Lombard 
capital was invested on all sides, bands of plunderers 
were spread over the country to ravage, pillage, and 

destroy.f 

Astolphus at length submitted to the power he 
was in no condition to resist ; and, opening a nego- 
tiation with Pepin, he agreed to yield the exarchate 
and the Pentapolis, which the monarch of the 
Franks had pledged himself to reannex to the terri- 
tories of Rome. Forty distinguished hostages were 
f'ven to ensure the performance of the treaty ; and 
epin retired from Italy, satisfied that he had com- 
peUed the restitution of possessions which had bees 
unjustly withheld. 

Perhaps the most important point of discnsston 

* The Annalfl of Eglnhard— ihe authenticity of which has never ben 
doubted but by tbeorTets who had some doctrine to maintain omoaed to 
the fhcta which they ftumiab— never hint that Pepin forcibly oonn&ed hi* 
brother, aa aubaequent aothora have aeserted. That writer poaitively 
atatea that Carloman remained behind with Bertha hia siater-in^Iaw, 
left at Vienne by Pepin on hw march. The continuatora of F^igarina 
oflbr collateral teatimony, though they do not mention Carloman, atating 
that Pepin took hia way to Lombardy by Vienne. A long hiatory of Car- 
bman'a ill usage and death has been put forth by various authors, which 
ia much more ludn to flible than to ftct, and is in no degree upheld hy that 
only eertaln aupport, contemporary authority, wbicE uairarmly repro. 
MBta tbe dlaeaae of which Carloman died aa a ftver. 
.tChron. Fredigar. 
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la the history of the middle ages is now before ns, 
and one in regard to which a greater variety of dif- 
ferent opinions has been offered and maintained 
than any other question has elicited. The formal 
and distmct connexion of the exarchate of Ravenna 
and the territories of the Pentapolis with the Roman 
domains forms the basis of the temporal throne of 
the popes, and consequentl^r has been a subject 
of warm contestation in all its parts, between the 
friends and the enemies of the Romish church. 

It is neither necessary nor fitting here to state 
even the most prominent of the many conclusions 
to which authors have come upon this question: nor 
to endeavour to refute errors or correct mistakes 
Iterther than by a simple statement of the ascertained 
facts, and a few deductions from them. 

When Italy threw off the dominion of the empe- 
rors of the East, its language was more submissive 
than its actions ; and the authority of the empire 
was acknowledged long after its arms were resisted, 
and its power was at an end. As some sort of gov* 
ernment, however, was absolutely necessary, the 
Romans, as I have already stated, recalled many of 
the forms of the old repubUc,* and though tacitly 
anbmitting to their popes, or bishops, who led, coun- 
selled, and protected them, they still, as a senate and 
people, named their own governors, and intrusted 
that portion of their freedom which they were 
obliged to sacrifice for defence to whomsoever their 
own wisdom or necessities might dictate.f The 

* See all tbe biatoriaM and annalists of that age, collected by Mnratori. 
Each in turn speaks of tbe senate and people ofRome. 

t Tbe popes, thoogb possessing great influence witb tbe people of 
Boine,— somciem to stop (be payment of tribute to tbe emperoni,'-neTer 
pretended to Independent sovereignty till a much later period. Anasta- 
mw bimself, tboogh most anxioos to magnify the papal power, declares 
that Gregory II. prerented the Roman people ftmn violating tbe fkith and 
duty they owed to tbe emperor; and long after tbe virtual separatioo of 
Italy flrom tbe dominion of Constantinople, the popes continued to date 
their letters tai the year and reign of the monarcha whose spiritMl 
authority they had east off Anastaaiua also shows that Stephen sppUea 
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office of exarch, which had been institated by the 

emperors for the govemment of their Italian pnrr- 
inces, was still continued by the Roman people as 
a means of obtaining protection ; and the persons 
who filled it were by them elected under the names, 
which had become synonymous, of exarch or 
patrician.* 

By fraud or violence, and probably by both, the 
Lombards, who had first armed in defence of the 
Romans against the emperors, took possession of 
Ravenna and its dependencies;! but the popes 
never ceased to claim that territory, orinnidly in 
behalf of the Roman people, and ultimately in the 
name of the Roman church. 

The rulers of the Franks, beginning with Charles 
Martel, had been successively elected by the senate 
and people of Rome to the post of patrician,^ or 
exarch; and, consequently, were bound, by the fact 
of accepting that office, to maintain the integrity of 
the Roman territory. Pepin, therefore, in his ex- 
pedition against Astolphus, was only fulfilling one 
of the duties of the exarchonate, and reannexed the 
recovered tract to the rest of the appendages of 
Rome, rather as an act of restitution, than of do- 
nation. As the separation of Italy from the em- 
pire of the East had originated in an ecclesiasticid 
dispute, the interests of the state became identified 
with that of the church. Gradually, in after ages, 
the popes acquired the supreme power over the 
whole territory ; and, anxious to find a title of more 
weight than mere possession, they assumed that the 
act of Pepin was the gift of a province, conquered 

Co the Emperor Coiutantine V. in the first place, beftnv he solidted the 
aid of Pepin. The whole qaeetion is keenly discassed in the historical 
dissertation of Le Blanc, who, with a touch of party prejudice, oombUias 
oonsiderebla Tifonr of intellect and depth otf* research. 

* Ducange, Glossary : Muratori Annali. 

tPaulns Diacanns; Anastasins, In Vit. Stephan. TO. 

t Codex OuoUnua ; liber Fontif.; EpU. Chron. GMtMnsiQm; CItnii. 
Fndlgu. 
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by the Prankish king, directly bestowed upon the 
see of Rome, rather than a successful campaign of 
the exarch for the recovery of a province belonging 
to the republic* They afterward attempted to 
support this pretence by a supposititious donationf 
of a part at least of the same district by Constan- 
tino ; and the pontiffs, in their letters, alluded more 
and more strongly, as the progress of years ob- 
scured the memory of realities, to fictitious rights 
which fictitious gifts had created. 

Whatever was the nature of Pepin's restoration of 
the exarchate and Pentapolis, the terms in which it 
was expressed were verbal ; and even in the famous 
letter of Pope Adrian to Charlemagne,} wherein 
he boldly declares the donation of Constantino, 
which was supposed to have taken place in remote 
and indistinct times, he touches most tenderly upon 
those after gifts of the same territory which were 
subject to immediate exaniination and refutation. 

individual ambition continually defeats its purpose, 
by hurrying too rapidly towards its object ; but a 
number of men, in long succession, conducting a 

* This oonne of policy was easily pnrsaed. The popes were so rooeb 
in tbe Mbit of speaking iii the name of Saint Peter, and mingling the 
apostle with all matters, whether spiritual or temporal, that the claims 
tbey gradaally established in his name passed at first for the mere figura- 
, five language of the pontifical ^tyle. Thus, even Stephen the Second, 
soon after tbe victories of Pepin, writes of I>esideritts,-~PoUiet2u« est, 
restihusndum Beato PetrocivUateif &c.— Codex Carol. Epist. viii. Simi- 
lar expressions are to be found long before, and no proof is thence to 
be derived that Pepin actually bestowed any territorjr upon the chnrclv 
in opposition to the distinot fact of Charlemagne having practically de- 
nied such a gift, by there exercising the supreme power as patrician 
eren befbre he was acknowledged as emperor. The only direct authority 
to establish a gift to the church on the part of Pepin is that of Anas- 
taaius, tiie papal scribe, who wrote after the claim had been made, and 
wtiea reftitatlOQ was difficult ; bht tbe assertion of a party writer (erea 
were not the archives of Rome notorious for fhbHcation) cannot be put 
ia opposition to a long series of indisputable (bets ; and it can be easily 
IRvred that Anastasins was Incorrect in many of his statements, 
especially concerning the restoration of the cities by Astolphns, by 
oomparing bis aeooont with the IMters of tbe popes. Besides, If Peptai 
tad giren tlia tarritoiieB, taw came Charlemagne to give ttam onr 

t Oodez OandlBW, Episfe 49^ X Ibid. 
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permanent estsdilishment, in which their own per* 
Bonal interests are entirely merged, often acquire it 
fearful superiority to those around them, by the calm 
regularity of their progress in advance, and the pas- 
sionless caution by which they secure each adTaa- 
tage as it is obtained. The march of the p^fml power 
was slow and gradual. The exarchate was rean^ 
nexed to Rome; the pontiffs subsequently choee 
to beUeve it bestowed upon the diurch,* and on that 
hypothesis founded their temporal dominion, while, 
by similar means, they extended the limits of their 
spiritual authority. Nevertheless, events, which 
will soon come under review, will show that the 
monarchs of the Franks looked upon the whole 
transaction in a different light, and considered all 
the temporal, and part even of the ecclesiastical,t 
power in the provinces which they had restored to 
Rome, as still vested in themselves in their quality 
of patrician, or exarch.^ 

Although the youth of the Frankish nation were 
often permitted to bear arms at a very early period 
of life, it does not appear whether Charlemagne did 
or did not accompany his father in the first expedi- 
tion against the Lombards. Several years follow, 
in the records of that period, without mention of the 
future monarch. During that lapse of time, Pepin 
again invaded Lombardy,^ in order to enforce the 

*The Liber Ponllflcalis, whicb poaitiTdy mentions the donation of 
the exarchate, is decidedly an aathority of less value than the Codex 
Carolinna, inasmuch as the former was preserred in the libraries of tiie 
popes alone, where every sort of corrupt interpolation was practieabla^ 
andpractised, 

t Paulas Diaconus. 

ilt would seem that the Emperor Crastantine entertained some hope 
of inducing Pepin to restore to the Eastern empire the territories m 
wrested fktim the Lombards in Italy, and that he sent ambassadon for 
dHAt purpose to France, hearing vaxlous presents, among wtaicli an orgaa 
it specifled.— Fredigar. Contin. 

$1 have been purposely ss brief as possible on all those details, which, 
thMgh neoessaiily eonnected with my subject, do not absolntely fbtm 
part of the history (^ Charlemagne. It may be proper to state, however, 
UiattlM pope ■oUeited the Moond eipeditioii of Vigtatlif mmal iftf^ 
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McecatioB of the treaty nrliioh Astol^Aus had entered 
into the year before, and which he had unscrupu- 
loiisly broken, as soon as the sw«>rd of the Frank 
was withdrawn from his throat. The Lombard king* 
was agadn driven to submission, and forced to begin 
the restitution which was demanded ; but he did not 
Mte to complete, it ; and after his death, which took 
place in consequence of a fall from his horse, Desi- 
derius, who had commanded a part of 4iis troops, 
was elected King of the Lombards, by the influence 
and support both of Pepin and the pope,* — a sub- 
ject of which I must necessarily speak more here- 
aftl^r. 

In the mean time, Charlemagne continued to 
advance towards manhood. Successive wars, the 
fruits of a barbarous and unsettled state of society, 
where rights were undetermined, and law was in its 
infancy, afforded a continual school for the acquisi- 
tion of that miMtary knowledge and that corporeal 
strength which, in those times, supplied the place of 
science in government, and talent in command. 
Early taught by his father all that was then known 
of warfare as an art, Charlemagne had but too fre- 
quent opportunities of gaining practical experience. 
It is more than probable, from the known nabits of 
his nation, that he accompanied his father in most 
of his campaigns \ but the first occasion on which 
he is decidedly stated by the chronicles to have fol- 
lowed the king to any of the many military expedi- 



nwot c]ri«tl0t, fined wUb a barbaroos'sort of eloquence, the fhdt of 
•nger and fear (CkHlex Garolinus, Epiat. iii It.). In one of these epiatles 
bB MHdIy aasvmea the voioe of the Apostle Petes ; and, with the strauge 
nixture of heavenly and earthly language which this impersoniflcation 
natarally prodoced, he exhorts Pepin, Charlies, and Carloman (o arm in 
defonce or Rome. The apostle addresses his letter to the sovereign of 
the Fiaidn, and his two sons, *' tribiu regibut ;"* but he does not style 
them patricians, though the following letter, in which Stephen speaks In 
Ms own person, contains that appellaiion. I have attempted to prove, in 
an after tiote, that the popes themselves conridered the interference or 
tile Prankish monarch merely as thelf duty as exarchs. 
* Maratori, Ber. Script. Ital. vol. il. Ui. 
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tions whicli consumed the reign and the talentB of 
Pepin, was on the renewal of the war with Waifar« 
Duke of Aquitakie,* whose ambitious turbulence 
nether clemency could calm nor punishment re- 
press. 

This struggle with the Dukes of Aquitaine, which 
continued with greater or less activity during two 
hundred years, is worthy of some attention. At 
that time, as already remarked, the right of succes- 
sion was, in most cases, vague and undefined, and 
in none more so than in the transmission of the 
crown. Indeed, there are many reasons for be- 
lieving that the chiefs of the Franks were originally 
elective,! as was the case also with the Lombards,^ 
and that the royal ojQice became hereditary by the 
progress of gradual innovation and customary sub- 
mission. However this might be, it seems clear 
that the Dukes of Aquitaine had some immediate 
connexion with the Merovingian kings of France, 
and some collateral claim upon tiie tmrone itself, — 
the existence of which claim and connexion, has 
caused much greater disputes among the antiqua- 
ries of modem tim^s^ than it did among the princes 
of their own day. 

It does not appear, in any degree, that this title 
was put forth, or considered of conse(}uence, in the 
times to which this book refers. Pepm was seated 
safely on the throne ; the Dukes of Aquitaine are 
never found to have disputed his right: and their 
consanguinity with the Merovingian lungs would be 
unworthy attention, were it not necessary to show 
that they stood in a different relationsmp to the 
French monarchs from the other dukes or govern- 
ors of provinces, and claimed the territory they pos- 

* Ann. Eginhard, A. D. 761. 

tFredigariani Chron.; Annates Bertiniani.; Eginhard, iu Vit. CarL 

). See Moratori, Dissertat. ; Giaanone, Storia Civile ; Pauiiw Diaoo- 
nus, &c. 
$ Vaiasette, Hist, de Languedoo ; La Braere, GaiUard, 4ke. 
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sessed, not indeed as independent sovereinis, but 
as hereditary, though subordinate, princes, nolding 
tiieir feoff,— or benq/Mum, as it was called under some 
circumstances, — ^not by the will of the reigning mon- 
arch, but in right of clear descent. 

On various occasions, the Merovingisoi kings 
themselves endeavoured to restrict tlie power of 
the Dukes of Aquitaine to the same limits as that 
enjoyed by the simple governors of a proinnce ; and 
the charter of Charles the Bald expressly states, 
many years afterward, that they only possessed 
the duchy of Aquitaine in the name of the kings of 
France.* Nevertheless, it is beyond doubt that 
Dagobert, to end the continual claims of the chil- 
dren Of his brother Charibert, granted to his ne- 
phews the whole of Aquitaine as a perpetual lordship, 
on condition of tribute and homage ; which is the 
first clear instance- of a direct hereditary feoff.* 
Standing thus in a position totally different from 
that of any other of the French nobles of the time, 
the Dukes of Aquitaine were continually tr3dng the 
new and miascertained power which they held, 
against the monarchs by whom it had been con- 
ceded, and still more frequently against the maires 
of the palace, who afterward governed in their 
name.f 

In the time of Charies Martel, Eudes, Duke of 
Aquitaine, was constantly in revolt, t whatever 
phantom king shadowed the Merovingian throne; 
and idl the moderation of the hero of that age 
could never bind the turbulent prince to his alli- 
ance, nor all the exercise of his tremendous power, 

* AauaaniiB dutatu potiti ntntf nomha tamm t)raneonim regum. 

t Infttie adopted tbe oplnioii of Dom. VaisMCte, in tba greater part of 
fm dlfnoaUm ; tbooch It mmat be remarked, that the fhct of Charibert 
iMThm had any ehildren except Chilperie, who was killed in infancy 
raata on one aatborlty alone,— that of the charter of Alaon. M. GaiUaid, 
hoivef er, la mlataken in reprsaentlng the conoeoalon of Dagobart In the 
light of what la called an apanage. 
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awe him to obedience and to peace. Contimialljr 
defeated, Eudes still rose from his temporary 8iib> 
mission, and, the moment that the presence of his 
conqueror was removed, allied himself to any one 
who would aid him in the breach of those promiaea 
and treaties which fear and necessity had alone ex- 
torted. Charles, on the contrary, still triumphed 
and forgave ;* and, although the Duke of Aquitaine 
had even leaded with the Saracens, at once the 
enemies of his faith and his country, their defeat 
was followed by his pardon. 

After the death of Eudes, the same tuifoulent 
spirit descended with the inheritance ; and, though 
tiie territories he left were divided .between his thi«e 
sons, the rulers of the French found that the enmity 
ef the Dukes of Aquitaine was transmitted entire. 
Hunald, who, as eldest of the three, had received 
Aquitaine for his portion, was soon forced to submit, 
by Charles Martel, and did homage, not to the kings 
of France, but to the maire of the palace. Yet the 
spirit of revolt subsisted still; and no sooner had 
death unnerved the hand of the victor, than Hunald 
was once more in arms, plundering the provinces 
of Pepin and Car1oman.t Again subdued the cour- 
age of the duke sank. Remorse for having blinded 
his brother Hatton operated, together with su- 
perstition and disappointment, to give him a tem- 
porary disgust to the world ; and, resigning his ter- 



* Chron . Fredigariani. The hyperbolical account of these transaetioiM, 
givea by Anaatasias and Paul Warnflvd, both of whom wrote a centniy 
after the oTenta, cannot be put in opposition to the Fradigarian Chronicle, 
a contemporary record, cqmpiled under the eyes of the French princes 
themaelvea. The assertion of Fredigarius, that the Saracens were called 
into France by the Tengeance of Eudea, la poaicive and direct ; and we 
have no contemporary proof to the contrary. The historian was living at 
the time, and chronicled the events as they were then known to hava 
oecurrea. Thus, though we find continual errors in that part of the 
Fradigarian Chronicle which refera to periods anterior lo that of the 
author himself, yet (toid A. D. 600 to Ml, his manuscript is tha moat 
valuable record we possess concerning the history of Franca. 

t Chron. Fredigar. oontinuat.; Annal. Eginhard, ana. 74S., 
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ritories to his son Waifkr, he retired into the 
cloister.* 

No greater degree of tranquillity accrued to 
France from this change in the government of 
Aquitaine ; for Waifar proved still more rebellious 
and turbulent than his predecessor ; and Pepin had 
soon to take arms, in order to put an end to his in- 
cursions. Several of these expeditions against 
Aquitaine are mentioned in the chronicle of the 
time ; but that in which Charlemagne first appears 
in a military character is marked as having been 
preceded by two years of peace, — an extraordinary 
duration of tranquillity in times when the sceptre 
ever implied the sword, f 

The nominal cause of warfare on the present 
occasion was the plunder of church property by 
Waifar ; and, on the approach of Pepin, the duke 
promised immediate restitution, at the same time 
giving, hostages for his future conduct. In those 
days, fsdsehood seems to have been sufficiently 
frequent to teach caution to the most unsuspecting; 
yet credulity — ^always a quality of an infant state 
of society— was carried to a very extraordinary 
height. Pepin, after having been repeatedly de- 
ceived, again trusted his rebellious subject; and 
Waifar, who, by his apparent submission, had alone 
sought to gain time for preparation, forgot his prom- 
ises as soon as he could collect an army, threw 
off his allegiance, and, adding outrage to revolt, 
advanced into the territories of France, ravagiag 
the country with fire and sword. 

But the' vengeance of the monarch was prompt 
and powerful. Accompanied by his eldest son, 
Pepin took the field, entered Aquitaine at the head 
of immense forces, and, with rapidity almost in** 
credible,! subdued the whole province, from Au- 

* Vit. S. Bertharii. ; Dacbesne, vol. &. 

t Chron. Fredigan eootinnat. r 

tBgialiatd, iuuua. ; Cbroo. I^redigir. eoattmiat. 
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ver^e to Limoges. Here Charlemagne had one 
of those examples of grand and extraordinary cele- 
rity in the movement of immense armies, which he 
afterward so often practised himself with magnifi- 
cent success. In the conrse of a very few weeks, 
many hundred miles of an enemy's territory were 
conquered. Speed set preparation at defiance, and 
surprise changed resistance into terror. In this, as 
in almost ail other wars, the people were made the 
expiatory sacrifice, to atone for the faults of their 
rulers. Blood and flame wrapped one of the finest 
districts in France,* and ruin and destruction marked 
the consequences of the vassal's revolt, and the 
vengeance of the sovereign. 

mring four years Pepin pursued the war against 
Aquitaine, displaying many instances of extreme 
clemency and extreme rigour, the causes of which 
dissimilarity of conduct at different times must re- 
main in darkness, as the chronicles of that age do 
not explain the motives, and the historians of after- 
years nave only substituted h3rpotheses for facts, 
^e greater part of the revolted country at len^ 
submitted, and Remistan, the uncle of Waifar, him- 
self joined the party of the king, and bound himself, 
by the most solemn oaths,t to aid the monarch as a 
vassal and a friend. His engageinents, thou^ vol- 
untary, were as frail as those of the rest of his fanu 
ily; and but a short time elapsed before he was 
aj^in in arms against the sovereisn who had trusted 
him, pursuing lus designs with a& the acrimonious 
virulence of conscious treachery; 

The territory of Limoges and Bourges, where 
Pepin had built himself a palace, and established 
his residence, was ravaged by the orders of this 
ftdthless ally; and, ndt content with 9imple ag- 
gression, Remistan had the criminal boldness to 
appear, with hostile purposes, within sight of the 

* Eginhard, Annales, fton. 701. 

t Cfiron. Fredlgariani, oonUniut. cap. 198. 
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YDOnarch he had insulted, and the friend he had be- 
trayed. 

The fate he courted soon overtook him. Not 
long after he had presented himself before Bourges, 
he was takep in an ambush laid by some of the offi- 
cers of the king, and was brought bound into the 
royal presence. 

The character of Pepin might doubtless have de- 
rived a fictitious air of magnanimity in the eyes of 
after-ages from a display of clemency on this occa- 
sion ; but it can hardly be denied, that mercy to Re- 
mistan, after the gross treachery he had committed, 
and the blood he had caused to flow, would have 
been any thing but mercy to the rest of France. 

The justice of his execution, which has been de- 
nied, depended upon whether he maintained rights 
as an independent monarch, and was a conquered 
king, rather than an arrested subject. The fact, 
however, is clear, that, whatever were his origiital 
claims to royalty, his ancestors had renounced Siem 
in a thousand instances; and also that, whatever 
force had been used to compel that renunciation on 
their part, he himself had acknowledged voluntarily 
Ihe soverei^ty of Pepin, and had actually served 
him as his liegeman. Unless, therefore, rights are 
to be looked upon as mere matters of caprice, and 
obedience to an established government is to be 
granted and withdrawn at the pleasure of each in- 
dividual, Remistan was in reaUty the treacherous 
and revolted vassal of the French king; and, while 
his pardon would have been an act of foUy, his 
punishment was but a deed of justice.* 

No clemency was shown : Remistan was instantly 
condemned and hung; and the war of Aquitaine 
was soon after terminated for the time by the death 
of Waifar, who appears to have, been slain by the 



Oaillard has given to different an aeeonnt of the war ia 
Aanitaine from that Aimiahed by contemporary hiatory, that I can liirdly 
beUere he bad read the continuation oTFredigariua. 
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hands of his attendants, probably instigated t^ P^iiii 
himself. On this point, it is true, we have no cer- 
tain information, tne only passage in the ancient* 
chronicles which hints at the agency of the French 
monarch in the death of his rebelhous vassal, leaving* 
the matter still as a doubtful report. Such means 
of destroying an enemv were but too common at 
thiit period ; and though the frequency of the fact 
can m no degree be brought forward to justify or 
even paUiate a great morsd offence, it at all. events 
gives more probability to the rumour of its having 
been committed. 

Pepin had many motives for seeking to bring the 
war in Aquitaine to as speedy a conclusion as pos- 
sible, among which was the' defection of T^oissilo 
Duke of Bavaria, who, but a short time before, had 
sworn allegiance to him, and acknowledged himself 
in the most solemn manner a vassal of the crown of 

France.f 

The precise duties which betook upon himself by 
this oath and acknowledgment we do not discover; 
nor IB it easy to distinguish what was the distinction 
at that time between this, higher class of vassals, 
and the inferior nobles more immediately within the 
jurisdiction of the monarch. 

The feudal system, the seeds of which had been 
long sown, was beginning to rise in different direc- 
tions ; but was far from possessing that great ai^ 
extraordinary form which it afterward assumed. 

* ChroD. Fredicar. oontinaat cap. czxxt. 

t The annala of St. Bertinua, which copy and conflnn those or Kdn- 
liard, mention this Ihct aa IbUowa:—" Ibique Taaailo venit, Dux Bqoa* 
rionim, in vaasatico se commeDdana, per manua. Sacramenta jaraTit 
malta, et innnmerabilia, reliquiis Sanctorum Martynim manna imiionena: 
«t fldelitatem promiait Regi Pippino, et anpradictia flliia ejua, domino 
Carolo et Cariomanno, aicut vaaaua recta mente et firroa devotione per 
Juatitiam domino suo ease deberet * * * Sic et ejua hominea major ea 
jiatQ. qui erant cum eo, flrmaverunt, aicut dictum est, in locia auperiua 
oominatis et in aliia multis,"— Ann. Bertinian. ann. 757. 

By thia It will be seen, that, not onlv the vassal himself, hut what ip 
an afle^afe would have been called his vavaaoars, or sub-Tassala, took 
the otttha of allegtaoue, and did h(Mtiage to Pepin and his aona. 
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Bsch particular a^ in the world's history brings 
forth the peculiar institution suited to the character 
of society at the time ; iMit it does so slowly and by 
degrees,^ as necessity prompts the desire of altera- 
tion and experience presents the mode. No sudden 
and general changes have ever been attended witb 
permanent success ; for although, by reiterated ex- 
periment, and the accumulated experience of many, 
it is impossible to say what degree of perfection 
may be ultimately reached, it would seem that the 
Qiind of man is incapable of conceiving at once any 
great and universal system.* Each a^e may im- 
prove upon the last; and each individual epoch 
may produce and perfect the scheme of society 
necessary for itself, — at once the consequence of its 
existence and the type of its character. But still 
the creation of great institutions is like the sculp- 
ture of a statue, and a thousand slight blows from 
Time's chisel are required to change the marble 
ruggedness of the mass into the perfect and harmo- 
nious form. 

At the time of which I now speak, the feudal 
system, the chief institution of the middle ages, was 
yet in its first rudeness, and a number of accidental 
circumstances were still required to give it consist- 
ency, solidity, and extent. It is impossible, and 
would be of uttle use, to trace all the events which 
contributed to that effect. The . revolt and subjec* 
tion of vassals — ^the power of some monarchs, and 
the weakness of others — ^the rights of different or- 
ders, mutually wrung from each other — ^and the im- 
perative necessity of some fixed barrier, however 
frail, between the claitns of various classes, — gradu- 
ally produced a state of society fitted to tiiose times, 
and those times alone. 

Among these causes were such insurrections as 
those of Waifar and of Tassilo. But 'though Pepin 
succeeded in subduing the former, and in annexing 
almost the whole of AquitaiAe to th^ crown, the 
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complete subjection of the dukedom of Bavaria Waft 
reserved for his successor. 

On his return from his last and most successM 
expedition against Waifar, the monarch of the 
Franks was seized 'with a low fever at Saintes, 
which preyed severely upon a constitution shakea 
by mighty cares and never-ceasing activity. His 
first resource under the depression of sickness was 
an humble petition for aid at the shrine of St. Martin 
of Tours, which had been rendered famous as a place 
. of marvellous cure, by the folly and ignorance of 
the age, and the impudence and talent of its pre- 
lates. But the malady of the^king was not one of 
those in which mental medicine can prove effica- 
cious; and, however great might be his faith or 
superstition, Pepin retiimed weaker and nearer to 
death than he went. He then proceeded to Paris ; 
and took up his abode in the monastery of St. Denis, 
where his sickness each day advanced more and 
more rapidly. At length, the period came when the 
approach of death forced itself upon his conviction ; 
and after having, with the consent of the principal 
men of the kingdom,* divided his whole dominions 
between his two sons, Charles (afterward called 
Charlemagne) and Carloman the yoimger,t be died 
at the age pf fifty-three. 

Between Pepm and his father, Charles Martel, 
there existed a strong point of resemblance in their 
excessive promptitude of resolution, and their won- 
derful rapidity of execution, which qualities com- 
bined formed the great secret of their power and 
their success. In other respects they differed from 
each other essentially. Charles Martel, despising 
the superstition of the day, oppressed the church ; 
and, contented with his own power, contemned and 
circumscribed that of the nobility. Pepin, on the 
contrary, with greater ambition and greater i»ety, 

* Fredigar. Clmm. oontinnat. cap. cxxxfl 
t Annales Eginlmrd. Sept. A. D. 70d. 
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ocxirted both the clergy and the nobles ; and easily 
did away the phantom king, under the shadow of 
whose name Charles Martel had been satisfied to 
rule severely the other orders of the state. 

Charles Martel left to his sons the regal power. 
Pepin transmitted to his chUdren both the power 
and the name, — ^which is in all ages a great addi- 
tion. As in war, an earthen mound, which an in- 
fant could crawl over with ease while unopposed, 
becomes, when defended, an important post ; so in 
poUcy a mere title, which, abstractedly considered, 
IS but air, very often becomes, in the struggle of 
contending parties, a mighty barrier and a strong 
defence. , 

In assuming the hereditary title of his Merovin- 
gian predecessors, however, Pepin unfortunately 
adopted also their system of dividing the succes- 
sion — a system which had distracted the dominion 
of their race, and proved the destruction of his 
own.* 

* In the end of the reign of Pepin the Brief, the period or the great 
military aaaembly of the nation was changed fh}ni March to May, la 
order that Ibrace might be more easily procured for the horses, as the 
Carlovingians had endeaTonred, with much saccess, to increase the 
cBTfilry of the Franks, which gave them the opportunity of acting with 
greater rapidity. 

I wish also to notice here, though somewhat out of place, a passage 
of Fredigartus, which never strucic me forcibly till this book was passing 
throogh the press, but which tends strongly to prove that the maire or 
the palace, at a very early period, possessed much greater power than 
lias generally been supposed,— that he was, in fact, in the provinces, 
what the popes style hiih in their various epistles, Stibregultu ; and 
(bat the people had apotent voice in his appointment. The passage 
raftn to the reign of Cfotaire, called the Great, at the year 696; and it is 
important to observe, that it was written by Fredigartus himself,— not by 
his eodtlnoators,--that it referred to his own times, and to that partieular 
district of France of which he was a native. It may be rendered as 
fbllews : — ** This year Clotaire called together at Troves the great men 
and leudes of Burgundy, and asked them if they wished to create another 
maire of the palace, in place of Wamaeharius, who was dead. But they 
generally reflised, saying that they would never elect another maire of 
toe palace, and begging earnestly of the king the ftvom of communiealtog 
with himself alone.'* 
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BOOK II. 

FROM TBB ACCSaSlON 0F€HARLEMA0N1 AKD HIS BROTHSR, 
TO THE DEATH OF CABLOMAN AND THE REUNION OPTHS 
KINGDOM. 

PROM A. D. 768 TO A. D. 771. ' 

The Accession of Charlemagne and his Brother— The Extent of iheir Do- 
minion—The Territories beyond the Rhine— The Natnre of the Parti- 
tion between theMonarchs— DoubtAil Sovereignty and Revolt of Aqui- 
laine— Its rapid Conquest by Charleniigno^Disonion between the 
Brothera— Events in Italy— Negotiations or Bertha— Charlemagne** 
flist Marriage to the Daughter of the King of Lombardy— Bis Divoroe 
—His second Marriage— The Enmity of Desideriua— The Death of 
Hunald— Of Carloman— The Widow of Carloman flies to Deaideriiis — 
The Nobles of Carloman elect Charlemagne— Reunion of the Hoiuurefay. 

The two sons of Pepin,— Charles, known in mod- 
em history by the name of Charlemagne, by wiiich 
title I shall in future designate him, and Carloman, 
his younger brother, — succeeded at the death of 
their father to one of the most fertile, the most ex- 
tensive, and the most powerful kinjgdoms which 
Europe has beheld since the fall of the Roman em- 
pire. The Pyrenees, the Alps, the MediterraneaHf 
and the ocean were boundaries supplied by nature 
to defend it from aggression and to hmit its extent ; 
and the Rhine seemed intended for the same pur- 

Eose by the same beneficent disposer. But rivers, 
owever large, are ever very feeble and inefficient 
barriers between nations ; and continual struggles 
had taken place upon the German frontier of France, 
from the period of the first establishment of the 
Frankish dominion in ancient Gaul, to the acces- 
sion of the Carlovingian race, the consequences of 
which struggles affected the whole reign of Charle- 
magne. 
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Without attempth^ to trace the progfress of ag- 
gression on either side, and without joining in the 
censure often cast upon the barbarian tribes^ for pur- 
suing that system of migpration which nature her- 
self dictated, and for giving way to that thirst of 
conquest which was the first motive in their advance 
towards civilization, I must touch briefly on the 
causes which, during so long a period of the middle 
ages, rendered the north-eastern limit of France the 
scene and subject of incessant contention. 

The spirit of predatory migration affected the 
whole people of the north of Europe from the mo- 
ment that,the population became so general and so 
dense, in relation to the means of support, as to re- 
quire a relief and foree an outlet. The first impulse 
might be given by some accidental circumstance, 
unconnected with any regular design of seeking 
more abundant fields, or more extensive hunting 
grounds. It might be afforded by the vagabond 
Habits of the Scythian helrdsmen, who peopled a 
great part of the north, and by their pressure upon 
Uke more settled nations, whom they either infected 
with their own desire of wandering, or drove forth 
by their superior power. 

However that may be, it i? not necessary to ex- 
amine the remote and difficult question of national 
origins,* in order to discover among the various 
tribes who quitted the north to conquer and plunder 
the more civilized and enfeebled parts of Europe* 
two very distinct modifications in their principles 
of action, which led to great and important results. 
Some of these nations, whether they derived such 
a peculiar character from their native stock, or from 
some fortuitous circumstance, passed rapidly from 
country to country, contenting themselves with 

* Those Aellngan interMtin sncli intricate but important diacuMioiui 
«ra already, in all probability, well acquainted with tbe learned and in- 
geniooa tbeoi^ of Sharon Turner (Hist, of the Anglo-Saxona, vol. 1.)^ 
and the equally learned, but more hypothetical works of the Ooant oe 
Nuat (Uiatoire Ancianne deaPeuplea de 1* Europe}. 
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pillage, rapine, and destruction ; sometimes return- 
ing to their own country after a successful expedi- 
tion ; sometimes proceeding to ravage some other 
land; but never areaming of settling themselves 
anywhere, till centuries of roaming had obliterated 
the first character of their savage state, and grado- 
^y blended with them different races of a milder 
blood. 

Other tribes again, whether driven from their na- 
tive habitation by strife with a superior power, or 
actuated by the general spirit of migration, seemed 
still to covet some fixed abode ; and though often 
forced by circumstances to change from place to 
place, showed at each step the same inclination to 
settle, like a swarm of bees, which congregate upon 
a thousand various points before they find a spot 
where they can hive at last. 

The first-mentioned class of invaders appear to 
have been animated in their expeditions by the 
desire of moveable plunder alone ; the second class 
seemed to have acquired the more refined idea of 
territorial acquisition; though both were at the same 
time inspired by the spirit of conquest, the first 
great passion of a savage people. 

Of those who seem more or less to have felt the 
wish for permanent establishment, the Goths, the 
Burgundians, the Lombards, and the Franks were 
the principal, .fhe Franks fixed their dominion in 
the fast portion of that civilized and fertile territory, 
towards which the stream of barbarian invasion was 
continually tending. The same desires which had 
led them forth still animated the nations they had 
left behind ; and on taking possession of the Roman 
dominions in Gaul, they had to turn upon those who 
followed in the very same path by which they had 
entered, and to defend what they themselves had 
wrung from the Romans against the tribes of kin- 
dred* plunderers which trod upon their steps. 

* Dr. Fsrey baa establialiad, almost to a certainty, tkattlM FmikaaB^ 
Bkuoom wen bat branehea apringing ttom the aaoM original root. 
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Thus the German frontier became a scene of in« 
tsessant strife ; but the Franks were a young and 
warlike people, mighty in adolescent energies, and 
tremendous m indefatigable activity. Far from con- 
tenting themselves with the barrier of the Rhine, the 
desire of conquest, which had made them masters 
t)f Gaul, led them to strive for dominions beyond 
the natural limits of the land they had obtamed ; 
and in their struggles against the nations which fol- 
lowed — with forces concentrated for one great ob<> 
ject, and with regularity of government ensuring 
stability of purpose — ^though sometimes defeated, 
and often repelled, they restrained the barbarians 
with whom they had to contend, and retained as 
well as acquired extensive territories on the farther 
bank of the Rhine. The boundaries of these terri- 
tories were, from the very manner in which they 
were held, vague, uncertain, and varying from day 
to day, so that it is now impossible to draw with 
any precision the line of frontier which in this direo* 
tton separated France from the uncultivated tribes 
t>f the north at the epoch of the death of Pepin» 
and the accession of his sons. 

The provinces beyond the Rhine, however, were 
considerable; and together with the rest of the 
Prankish possessions formed the most extensive, as 
well as most powerful, of the European monarchiesi 
^his descended without dispute to Charles and Car- 
loman ; but several circumstances accompanied the 
transmission of the supreme power to their hands 
which are worthy of notice. I have before had 
occasion to point out the uncertain character of the 
succession to the crown of France during the domi- 
nation of the first race ; nor is it very easy to dis- 
cover any universal principle by which this imports 
ant point was regulated. The will of the dying 
monarch* seems to have been of some effect in the 



* Chron. Fredigar. 
12 
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Bllotment of his 'dominions among his children; tat 

the general assembly of the nation was always 
called upon to confirm or explain the dispositions of 
the former king.* 

It is difficult also to conceive the permanent muty 
of the people as a nation, while the territory was 
divided oetween two or more monarchs ; and the 
only means we have of accounting for the long ex- 
istence of such a state of things, is to look back to 
the original constitution of the Franks as a German 
tribe, and to remember that, in that day, nations, not 
countries, formed the true divisions of mankind. 
This was a natural conseauence of the migratory 
habits of the northern hordes, who, having no fixed 
habitation during many years, were long before they 
suffered the spirit of national union to deviate in any 
degree into local attachment. 

The French, therefore, remained one people, how- 
ever the state mi^ht be divided, or the country 
allotted; and the inheritance which Pepin trans- 
mitted to his sons was not a united rule over the 
whole, but the government of a certain portion of 
the nation, and the possession of a certain portion 
of territory, severally assigned to each, while the 
general coherence of the Franks, as a people, re- 
mained unbroken. 

The exact division of the country which took 
place upon the death of the great overthrower of 
the Merovingian race is involved in much obscurity ; 
for the two best authorities of the time are in direct 
opposition to each other. Eginhard, the friend and 
servant of Charlemagne, assigns to him that portion 

* Eginhard, in Vit. Car. Magn. The preservation of the popolar 
rights in the succession of the early kings of France is strongly ermoed 
in sereral parts of the Lift of Charlemagne by Eginhard. Tlw very 
opening words of his book aflbrd one example. And afterward, speak- 
ing of Charles and Carloman, he says, ** Franci siquidem, fhcto solen* 
Biter generali oonventu, ambos sibi reges oonstitnunt," dec. 

I shall mark ftom time to time, as I proceed, the different Instances in 
which this right was recognised, even after the accessioii of Charls- 
luagiw. 
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<if France called Neustria,* with its usual depend- 
encies ; while the continuators of Fredigarius give 
him Austrasia, declaring Neustria to have been the 
portion of Carloman. The latter prince, however, 
according to both accounts, was crowned at Soissons, 
which was sometimes included in the kingdom of 
Austrasia ; and Charles was, on the same day,t in- 
augurated at Noyou, which always formed apart of 

Neustria.^ 

The question in regard to these two provinces is 
indeed of little moment ; as the difficulty is only an 
historical doubt of the present day, concerning a 
point which, notwithstanding the discrepancy of 
contemporary statements, seems to have been per- 
fectly clear in those times, iEuid gave rise to no con* 
sequences of any import. Charlemagne and his 
brother appear to have been perfectly satisfied with 
the division of the northern part of France, and 
each took possession of his own; but the sove- 
reignty of A^uitaine, reunited to the crown by the 
arms of Pepin, proved a cause of doubt and dis- 
agreement between the two princes, which might 
have ended in open warfare, had not the early death 
of the younger intervened. On this subject also the 
Fredigarian Chronicle and the account of Eginhard 
are totally at variance. The first declares that 
Pepin, in dying, divided Aquitaine between his sons ; 
but Eginhard positively states that that province 
was attached to the portion of Charlemagne. In all 

Probability the matter w;as left in doubt, both by 
^epin and the national assembly ; but even a doubt 
where equal partition was regsurded as a right very 

* The extent of these two dlTieioM of France Tailed in almoel every 
AIMrent ralpi. Nenetrla, however, or the western part of Franoe, In 
teneral, eompriaed the whole eonntry fhm the mouth of the Scheldt to 
the source of the Mame and the mouth of the Loire. 

tOth Oct. A.D. 708. Eginhasd, in Vlt. Gar. Magn.; AiinaL Ber- 
Itaiian.: Chron. Fredigar. 

t This fhet seems to decide the matter, especially as the continuator 
of Fredigarius himself states that the two kings were eaob crowned in 
thf capital of his own hingdom 
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natarallv created coolness and jealousy towards 
brother in the mind of Carloman, and loosened the 
bonds of kindred affection.* 

The quarrels of those persons in high stations 
between whom Heaven, for their mutual defence 
and support, has established the close ties of bloody 
afford to the interested and ambitious so many 
means of gain or aggrandizement, that there would 
be ever foimd many to foment them, even were 
vanity, weakness, aiid malice not continually ready 
in a court to promote hostility, and render disunion 
irreparable. Carloman, apparently a feeble and 
easily-governed prince, found plenty, both of knaves 
and sycophants, in his palace to prompt his anger 
ap^nst his brother, and drive him on to acts of vik* 
kmdness, if not aggression. Thus their reign be* 
gan in coldness and suspicion ; but peace was still 
maintained by the influence of their mother. Bertha i 
and the insurrection of a part of their dominions 
seemed to furnish a motive for union and for mutual 
support. 

It unfortunately happened, however, that thq war, 
to which they were thus called as allies by every 
principle of good policy, had for its site and it» 
motives the vei^ territory of Aquitaine which had 
been the cause of their own dissension. Hunald, the 
father of that turbulent and unfortunate prince from 
whom Pepin had wrested, after a nine year^* contestf 
both his feoff and his life, no sooner beheld the 
throne of France once more occupied by two young 
apd inesqserienced monarchs than^ encouraged by 
the too evident disunion which existed between them^ 
he issued forth from the cloister to which he had 
devoted himself; called Aquitaine to arms; andi 
working upon the mind of a warlike but inconstant 
people, easily raised an army, and declared his sove*' 
reignty and independence. 

* Efinhardjin Vit. Caroli Mifiii. 
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Charlemagne instantly prepared to repress his 
TebeUious subjects, and caUed upon Carloman to aid 
him in his design. Carloman promised his support ; 
and even advanced into Poitou* to confer with his 
brother on the conduct uf the war ; but their meeting 
terminated in a manner unsatisfactory to either ; and 
Carloman returned to his own dominions, refusing 
to take any share in the expedition.! In regard to 
his reasons for thus withdrawing the assistance he 
had promised to his brother we have no information ; 
and though it has been supposed that he wished to 
make the partition of Aquitaine the price of his 
support, and retired in resentment on refusal, it is 
better not to venture a conjecture in the utter 
absence of recorded fact. 

His defection^ in the hour of need drew forth at 

once the great and overpowering energies of his 

tnother's mind. The revolted duke was at the head 

of a large and increasing army, and was carried on 

by the power of a fresh and hitherto successful 

enthusiasm in a bold, adventurous, and excited 

people. The forces of the young monarch, on the 

contrary, were but scanty in number;^ and, suddenly 

deprived of the aid on which he had confidently 

reued, he was left alone, unknowing alike the extent 

of his own powers, and of the attachment of his 

{Mople, to lead the Franks to the field for the first 

time, against a warhke race and a desperate enemy. 

He paused not, however, for a moment ; but pursued 

lus expedition undaunted ; and combining in his own 

person all the military talents of his ancestors*, with 

iii^ qualities entirely his own, he subdued the 

revolted provinces with a celerity of movement, 

and a decision of action, hardly equsdled in ancient or 

*TlttCliMiiiel«or St. BntiniM, uid the Aimals of Eginbard, waj that 
the prinew met, ** in loco qui dicitur Duoidives,'* a place at praaent 
nntaiown, but generally suppoaed to hara been aituated in Poitou. 

t Eginhard, fa VU. Car. Ibgni. t A. D. 709. 

^ Annalaa TUanl. 
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in modern timea. Notwithstandin^the onaU amy* 
which he broug^ht into the field, it would appear 
tliAt l^e energetic activity of the younff monardi 
aorprised and terrified his opponent. Hunald fled 
witnout fighting ; and, hard pressed by Charlemagne, 
only escaped into Gascony b^ his superior kiMW- 
ledge of the country, the complicated mazes of whose 
mountains were unknown to those by whom he was 
pursued. The place of refuge which he choae was 
the court of his nephew, Lupo Duke of Oascony, 
who Joined in the revolt of Aquitaine, although lus 
rebeUion had never proceeded to actual warfare 
with the young monarchs of France. This asylum 
proved any thing but a secure one. The ties of 
blood, indeed, connected the fugitive chief strongly 
with him whose protection he claimed; but it must 
be remembered, that Hunald, in the day of his 

Eower, had, in a fit of ambitious jealousy, deprived 
is own brother Hatton, the father of Lupo, of hia 
sight. 

In almost all barbarous nations, where law is not 
sufficient for the chastisement of crime and for the 
reparation of wrong, revenge is considered aa a 
virtue, and principle ^ves permanence to what is 
originally but a transitory passion. Lupo at first 
received his uncle with an appearance of hor^itality ; 
but Charlemagne, advancing to the bamks of the 
Dordogne, sent on messengers to summon his vassal 
the Duke of Gasconyf to yield the rebellious sub- 
ject who had taken refuge at his court, and to make, 
atonement for his own revolt by instant submission 
and compliance.^ Obedience waited the command 
of the lung; and Lapo, notwithstanding the ties of 
kindred and the rights of hospitality, made bo 
scruple to deliver up the man who had robbed his 
father of his sight ; thus at once avenging the ancient 

* Ann. BertlnUin. ann. 709. 

t Efinhard, iu Vtt. Caroli Bfagid, cap.T. 

i Ihd, Annal. ann. 709. 
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liijary of his house, and securing both pardon and 
favour from the young monarch, to whom he at ths 
«ame time acknowledged his homage and dependp 
ence. 

Clemency was a natural quality in the mind of 
Charlemagne. It seldom if ever deserted him, even 
when age had taken from the first softness of ih» 
heart ; and, in the whole course of a long life, we 
find few or no instances of cruelty recordMl against 
hira, while every historian rings with the praises of 
his moderation and gentleness. . The single exam«- 

gle of great severity which I shall have to notice 
ereafter was the effect of' that stem, though 
perhaps hecessary, pohcy from which the mind of 
youth impetuously revolts. But in the present 
instance, yonne and happy himsdf— in the posses* 
sion of those physical powers, and that ease of cor* 
poreal sensations whicn give natural amenity to the 
disposition, and aiso blessed with that inexperience 
of abused lenity and of unrequited kindness, which 
leaves the heart free to ac&— <nruelty could scarcely 
form a part in the character of Chsuieraagne. 

No bloodshed stained his triumph over Hunald^ 
gratified the revenge of Lupo, or blackened the 
Gascon^s treachery by its consequences; and the 
young monarch spared his rebellious subject, though 
prudence, and even humanity, taught blm to gua^ 
against future insurrection. 

While waiting the return of his envoys from the 
court of Lupo, Charlemagne dedicated his time to 
the construction of a fortress on the banks of the 
Dordogne,* in order both to employ his own troops, 
and to overawe the turbulent people of Aquitaine ; 
and, after Hunaldf had been deuvered bound into his 

* VflMhtrd, AnnaLann. 740. 

tl nrre followed the general opinion of modern wiitera, that ihia 
flonald was the same who iiad formerly been Dulce of Aqnitaine, and 
had abandoDed the ooort for the cloister. It in to be remarked, however, 
«hat oeHher Eginhard, nor the Annala of Loiael, nor thoaa of St. Bar- 
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hands, he contented himself with confiningr him to 8 
seclusion scarcely more strict than that of the monr 
astery which he had abandoned for the purposes of 
rebellion. The submission and obedience of Lupo, 
who had been an accessary, if not a participator, 
in the insurrection, was received as sufficient atone- 
ment ; and thus the war, which had been boldljr 
undertaken, and vigorously carried on, was termi- 
nated both with prudence and humanity.* 

This display of energy and power was any thing 
but pleasing to Carlpman ; and the jealousy wnich he 
entertained towards his elder brother was greatly 
increased by the triumphant expedition, in which he 
might have gloriously shared, but which he had 
ignominiously abandoned. Men were not wanting 
in his court to urge him on to open hostility, and it 
required every effort of calmer and wiser coun- 
seUors to obviate the approach of internal warfare. 
Nor was the disagreement between the two French 
princes nourished in secret or brooded over in 
silence. Their disputes were heard throughoi^ 
Europe, and became matter of rejoicing to the ene- 
mies, and of terror to the allies, of France.f 

tiiHi8,'state that he was the same person ; and he is represented as havinf 
been delivered up, und cum uxore sudj whieh could scarcely be applica- 
ble to a monk, and a very old one. Nevertheless, if it was the same, as 
Monsiettr'Gaillard observes, there could be no gnai severity in again 
abutting up a roan who had done so voIuntariW himself, and only broke 
his vows to fKcite tumult and rebellion. Tnn only ancient authority 
that I can find which positively states -the Bunald now mentioned to be 
the father of Waifhr is a life of St. Bertharius in Duchesne, 

"* The action of Charlemagne, in demanding Ilunald at the hands of 
Lupo, has been stigmatized as'' a /rightful eomplianee wUh the prinei- 
pUsof a Machiavdian poUey^—tL piece of inskne raving, which woald 
have appeared absolutely absurd at the first glance, had the author men- 
tioned the faoC of the Gascons having been themselves in revolt. The 
act was in truth one of clemency ; for, with any regard to the peaee of 
the country, the young conqueror had no other choice but to carry the 
war into the territory of the Qascons, and seize upon the disturber 
of tranquillity by force, which might, and in fiiet must, hate caused 
much bloodshed and rapine : or otherwise to act as he did, and pardon 
the lesser criminal on his yielding the greater, and returning to obedienet. 
Tbe text of all the authorities imply that the Gaseorn Wen in rebeUtaa. 

t Codex Carolinus, Epiai . xItU. 
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A ntediatriz, bowerer, stjA existed (tf sntflcieati 
ifittence to avert actual war. Bertha, the mother 
f Charles and Carloman, was equally beloved and 
onoiured by each of her childrea ; and her good 
offices between them succeeded, though with diffi* 
:ulty, in maintaining peace, and producing an appa- 
rent reconciliation between the brothers. Haymg 
iccomplished so far her excellent intention^ she 
:umed her whole tfaouffhts towards the restoration 
)f that general tranquiUity which had been so kniff 
a stranger to Europe. Her zead in the csisise m 
peace now led her to form the scheme of an sdliance, 
which, however thwarted by the violent passions of 
others,) and however unfortunate in its event, was 
wisely and nobly designed by her in whom it origin- 
ated. This was a union with the court of Lombariy, 
and an extension of the relations between the various 
states of Italy and France. For the purpose of con- 
ducting the negotiations in person, tte queen set out 
for Uie Roman territory ; but took occasion to pass 
tturon^ Bavaria,* in order to avert a rupture between 
Tassuo, duke of that country, and his sovereigns^ 
the kings of France. Having opened a communica- 
tion between the duke and Charlemagne, which 
afterward produced the effects she desired, Bertha 
proceeded to Italy, on her journey of peace a»I 
reconciliation. 

In the mean time, several changes deserving of 

notice had taken place in the relative position of the 

Lombards and the Romans, since the last expedition 

of Pepin, which rendered the interposition of Bertha 

not unnecessary. The death of Astolphus, against 

irhom the arms of the Prankish monarch had been 

turned, had occurred immediately after his submis- 

lum, mi a struggle ensued for his vacant throne. 

Desiderius, who had commanded for Astolphus a 

considerable body of troops, and who to some mili- 

* AnnalM B«itliitaiit, 770. 
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tary tallent iBLdded great hypocrisy and mneh baiteian 
cunniw) instantly determined to seize the crown 
of hi^dead master, and made erery preparation for 
that object. But a strong party was soon formed* 
ag^na/t him, at the head of which appeared Rachis, 
once King of Lombardy, but who, in former years, 
had albandoned the robe of royalW for the monastic 
gowu. Desiderius soon found that his influence 
amonjif the Lombards ' was (juite insignificant, 
comptigred with that which Rachis could oppose to 
him ; ^^d the wily aspirant, rather than yield the 
prize ai\ which he aimed, resolved to strengthen his 
power, ^y alliance with two persons who had 
proved the most formidable eneinies of his nation, 
— namely, the Roman pontiff and the monarch of 
the Fnmks. 

Pepin, who was then still alive, was entirely 
ffuided in this instance by the pope ; and Stephen 
Qie Second wiUingly promised his aid to the ambi- 
tious soldier, on condition that Desiderius would 
undertake to fulfil to the utmost all those engage- 
ments which Astolphus had left unaccomplished at 
his death. The Lombard, who scrupled to break no 
promises, had little hesitation in pledging himself to 
whatever was demanded as the price of assistance 
and support. He acceded to every particular which 
the papal envoys were instructed to require, and 
bound himself by the most solemn vows,t to the 
completion of the treaty of Pavia. Stephen, for- 

getting, what experience should have taught him 
)ng before, — that oaths to hold ambition are but as 
the green withes wherewith the PhiUstines bound the 
limbs of the Hebrew giant,— beheved the sincerity 
of the Lombard, armed, threatened, and soUcited in 
his favour ; and, finally, seated him on the throne 
for which he struggled.^ 

* Ouon. ABon. Salemitan. 

t Chroa. Anon. Salerniian. ; Codex CaroUntu,JBpiat tuL 
i StopliMi, in Um wanntii of bio heott it til vmAAK Yu fE 
piwIiMj ttylMhim Vir inihmmM. 
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The moment his object was attained, the prom- 
ises of IXesiderius were forgotten, and their fuhU- 
nnent skilfully evaded. Pepin was at tins time fully 
oocapied with the wars of Aquitaine ; and the Lom- 
bard, seeing that the Roman pontiff was not likeijr 
to receive any speedy assistance, proceeded by de- 
^^ees from refusing restitution* to renewed aggres- 
sion, and finally struggled, botii by art and arms, to 
recover the territory \^ch the French monarch 
Kad formerly wrested from the usurping grasp of Ms 
predecessor. 

Though the dominion of the Eastern empire had 
been cast off by the people of Italy, no declared md 
precise separation had yet taken place. The two 
countries were disunited in fact ; but the Greeks 
lield some small territory on the peninsula; the 
^rords of absolute disjunction had not been spoken ; 
and the emperors still kept up their claim upon Italy, 
and their hope of recovering it. Aware that in ail 
the struggles between the enfeebled power of Con- 
stantinople and the Roman states a thousand oppor- 
tunities would be afforded to the Lombards for 
aggrandizement and rapine, Desiderius called the 
Greeks back to the Italian shores, and endeavoured 
to. allure them to the attempt, by promising the aid 
of all his forces. In the dangers and difficulties with 
which these intrigues enveloped them, the popes 
had again and again recourse to Pepin ; and Paul I., 
who succe^ed to his brother Stephen II., seems to 
imply, by the many expressions of gratitude and 
obligation which fill his letters, that the monarch of 
the Franks, though still prevented by the wars of 
Aquitaine from personally chastising the treachery 
ef the Lombard king, had exercised some effectual 
influenee, from time to time, in behalf of the Roman 
church. 
To Paul— after the mad attempt to esti^tilish the 

* Ma CuoUaw, Eptot. XT. zvt nL xitt. 
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lay pope Constantine, Who became the victim of 
his own ambition, was deposed and blinded — bad 
succeeded Stephen III., one of the weakest men 
who ever filled the apostolic chair. His election 
had hardly taken place ere he sent messen^fers to 
Pepin, praying for the continuance of that assistance 
which had been afforded to his predecessor. But 
Pepin was, by this time, no more ; and Sergius, the 
liuthiiil friend and envoy of the pope, found Charles 
and Carloman sovereigns of Franco. The ready 
activity of the two young kings was easily worked 
ttpon by the eloquence of the papal legate ; and a 
mission with some troops was despatched by each 
to give protection and assistance to Stephen, then 
the inveterate enemy of Desiderius, and the con- 
temner of the whole Lombard race. 

Itherius, charged with this mission to Italy by 
Oharieraagne, executed it with care and circum- 
epection, and contrived to give much satisfaction to 
the pontiff, without embroiling his master in a dis- 
tant contention, at a moment when the monarch was 
engaged in suppressing the revolt of Aquitaine.* 
He remained no longer in Rome than the duty he 
had to perform required ; but Dodo, the commissioner 
of Carloman, either by desire of the monarch, or for 
his own purposes, protracted his stay in Italy, and 
warmly advocated the cause of the Roman church 
against the King of the Lombards. Combining with 
Sergius, the nomenclator of the holy see, and his 
father Christopher, he attempted to enforce the res- 
titution of the Roman lands and cities, and urged on 
his purpose with imprudent haste, so that all tended 
towards open warfare between the Franks and the 
Lombards. 

it was at this time that Bertha, the mother of the 
French princes, undertook the work of pacification, 
Md cenceived, that, by uniting her eldest son Charle* 

* CDte Cttoiin. Epiit. illT. ; A. IX TOt-TTS. 
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magne to the daughter of Desiderius, the King of 
IjombaTdy might be induced to restore the contested 
territory to Rome, and that tranquillity might be re- 
called to Europe. Her journey into Italy, and its 
object, soon reached the ears of Stephen; and afl 
the influence of the Roman church was exerted to 
prevent an alliance between the hereditary friend 
and protector of the popes and a daughter of the 
inimical Lombards.* 

A letter of the weak pontiff upon this subject stiU 
remains, showing a lamentable want of dignity and 
temper, with common decency lost in vehemence 
of expostulation. Innumerable base and degrading 
epithets are applied to the Lombard race ; and few 
languages could have supplied the prelate with more 
vulgar and dirty abuse than he has found in the ele- 
gant tongiie of the Romans. Every obstacle, al80,t 
that the most politic ingenuity could devise was 
thrown in the way of the proposed marriage ; but 
the motive for abstaining, which surely shoiud have 
been the most conclusive in the eyes of the young 
monarch, had it really existed, was his own union 
with another woman. 

That Charlemagne had already had a son, called 
Pepin, by a person named Himiltruda, is known; 
but that the character of the connexion between 

* OodoL Ctrolin. Epiat zlv. 

t M omtonr Galllard Itu oonfiranded tlie wbol« of tUi ptrt of Um hlih 
tory of Ctaariemagno, by noc examining snfficiently the vmy worin lie 
eiteo. He placeo tbe propooal of the alnance between Qiarlema(ne an4 
Deaiderla aAer the temporary Mendahip which took olace between Sto- 
pben and the Lombard king, and after the death of Sergiua, who waa 
•traofled in priaon by the order of the pope; and by thia groea error ha 
tranipoeea eauae and effect through a long aeriea of fUae dedactlona. 
Now, tbe contrary (kct ia aelf-evident, aa Stephen in hie prohibitory letter 
to CharlM and Garloman on the anbject of the propoaed marriage moB- 
tioDi fiergiua aa Sergium fideliasmum noatrum nomendatorem, and 
eooaeqQently flxea the dale of the tranaactlon, beyond doubt, aa prerioui 
to toil Men^lp with Deaidaritta, and hia hatred of Sergioa. The Chron- 
icle of Moiidaa alae placea the date of Bertba'a Journey to Lombarli^ 
and her rstura with Deaidcria, in the year 770. SeeAnaataa.Blbliothaear 
la ViL Step. m. ; Codex Carotin. Epiat. sir. ; MolMiaeeoa. Chnn. Jfc 
BoimMI,t8l.T.B.99 

K9 
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\nm and the mother of his son was hot 
is evident. It is certain that the nation of 
Fnuaks did not consider it as a legitimate marriaf^; 
nor, even if they had, would it hare proved an in- 
wperable obstacle, for the bonds of that engage- 
ment, on which so much of the safety and welfeFe 
4>f society depends, were of no very stroof and 
tenacious quauty in the barbarous age to whidi oar 
eyes are now turned. Divorces* were easily and 
frequently obtained; and there were even cases 
where no formal interposition of the law 



swry to legalize a second marriage, while the hus- 
band or wife of the first was still living.f The pope^ 
however, selfishly fearful of the new alliance, i»- 
aisted strongly upon the indissolubility of tiie exist- 
ing union, whatever it was. He not only remcm- 
fitrated, but threatened, and even , proceeded to 
anathematize all who should neglect his warning. 

Notwithstanding his menaces and his wrath, the 
marriage took place, and, before long, a change in 
his own feelings induced Stephen himself to look 
upon it with a more lenient eye. Neither excom- 
munications nor interdicts were then such formidabte 
engines as they afterward became; and, ignorant 
of the powers of the thunder they possessed, the 
popes, m the infancy of their dominion, contented 
themselves with launching the bolts at molehills, 

* Fftre Sirmondi Condles de Gkrales, tom. L 

t Si quia necessitate inevitabili cogente in alitim dneatum wa prorin* 
(tHam fbgerit, * * * * si abstinere non potest, aliam uxorem, cum posni* 
tentia, potest accipere.— Goncil. Venner. Can. 9. It appears certaiiii* 
tioweyer, that Charlemagtie was not really married to tbe woman men- 
tioned, altboaffb the pope chooses to believe that sneh was the case. 
Bginhard boldfy calls ber eoncnbine; and the papal epistle, we most 
remember, was addressed to Garloman (whose marriage was nndoubted^ 
M well as to Charles. The supposition of his marriage to this womaa 
Hinriltruda rests solely on the authority of the pope's letter, and on on* 
expression of Paul WamfVied.(a) Every collateral circnmstance tends to 
disprove it, as well as tbe direct testimony of Eginhard, but none more 
Mtnmgly Uum the ftet of her son having never been recdgniflsd aikgtti* 
nottc. 

(•)De 
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''liiih wiiich ihey aftemrard learned to rend the 
jBM>iiiitain8. ThcHigh a weak man, Stephen III. was 
too wise to assail his benefactors; and the storm 
of malediction 'with which he had threatened the 
pri^Kraed espousals hmig suspended on his lips the 
momeat they, were comfdeted. At the same timei 
I>eeideriu8 made some concessions to the Roman 
see, and succeeded in once more persuading the 
pontif that he was willing to become his dly, and re- 
stove to Rome all that his predecessors had snatched 
from her sway. Nor did his dissimulation stop there ; 
* iMit, as Seigius and Christopher had been the con- 
stant and tsdented opponents of the Lombard power, 
and had not only counselled the pope in his retist- 
aaee, bu,t had counselled him well, ne contrived, 1^ 
the artful agency of Paid Affiarta, who possessed 
t^ spirit, and acted the part of tribune of the peo- 
ple,* to blacken the character of those two faithful 
servants in the eyes of the feeble prelate. Stephen 
was easily deceived : the unhappy Sergius became 
the objectof his dread and apprehension ; the Lorn- 
baiti king was called to Rome by the blinded pontiff. 
to defend him against his best friends; and, in a 
-weak and ill-concerted effort made by Sergius, Chris-, 
toiler, and Dodo to take possession of the Lateraoi 
and exclude the foreign monarch from the city, the 
pieople abandoned them at the command of the pope- 
and those tluree leaders fell into the hands of their 
^oemies. 

The two Romans were given up to the wrath of 
Desiderius and Affiarta; and though the sanguinary 
Isstory of the Roman prisons is ever obscure, it is 
believed that Christopher, after having submitted to 
the horrible operation which doomed him to endless 
dbtrkness, died of the consetjuences ; and that Ser- 
gius, his son, was strangled m Ms dungeon. Dodo, 
Sie Frank, was only allowed to escape out of respect 

iaVjt.8ti9h:IIL 
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or fear for Garloman his master, whom it was 
to conciliate, and dangerous to outrage. With thAt 
prince jDesideriua, it is evident from many circimi- 
Btanceii, kept up a constant and intimate correspond* 
ence towanls the close of the year 770 ; and, as one 
of the learned Benedictines* has observed, we have 
reason' to regard it as more than probable, that the 
coldness of Garloman towards his brother Charle- 
masne is to be greatly attributed to the machinations 
of the Lombard. Though it is unwise in general to 
imagine, in a remote age, those extended, views of 
poUcy which seem the produce of a more enlightened 
state of society, yet the profound art of Desiderius 
is established beyond a doubt by all his actions ; and 
the project of weakening a mighty and dangerous 
power, by fomenting disputes between the two mon- 
archs who swayed it, was certainly within the scope 
of even barbarian cunning. 

His efforts to create divisions and increase dis- 
sensions were greatly weakened by the influence 
of Bertha over both her sons, — an influence which 
she ever employed to promote union ; and the mag- 
nanimous character oi Charlemagne himself was a 
still greater obstacle in the way of such attempts. 
Neither coldne3S,t suspicion, nor even anger on the 
part of his brother could provoke him to one hasty 
word, or one rash act ; and it would appear that this 
moderation was not wholly without effect, even on 
Carloman himself, who, after many long and, on his 
part, violent discussions, was at length reconciled 
to the kindred monarch in so public a manner, that 
congratulations on their restored affection fonns 
the subject of one of the papal letters.^ 

After the death of Sergius and Christopher, the 
confidence placed by the pope in the king of the 
Lombards was strong, in proportion to the weak* 

* D. Bouquet. 

t Bfinhart, ia Vit. Car. Man. 

i Muzitoii, Script. Bar. IttO. TOL iU. 9Mt IL p. 181 
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of Ids own anderetancliii^. AH his opinions of 
Desiderius and his nation were changed ; and, with- 
out remembering that he had very lately indulged in 
the most violent and unchristian abase of both the 
(sovereign and people of Lombardy, he now poured 
forth, with the same facility, a torrent of fll*judged 
and unseemly praise.* 

This change of sentiment may have tended greatly 
to allay his wrath at the mamage of Charlemagne 
with the daughter of Desiderius. But, at ^1 events> 
the hutt&ane policy of Bertha seemed, for some time, 
quite successful. She visited the court of Deside- 
rius, paid her vows at the shrines of the most es« 
teemed saints in Italy, brought back her proposed 
daughter-in-lawf to France, witnessed her union 
with Charlemagne^ and saw the papal opposition 
cease^ Ita^ was tranquillized ; Hie Roman pontiff 
was reconcued to his dangerous neighbour ; and in 
Bavaria the queen's intercession had been any thing 
but in vain. Charlemagne had readily consented to 
peace, on the first overture of Tassilo, and despatched 
Sturmius, abbot of St Fulda, to negotiate with his 
disaffected vassal.^ . Terms were easily concluded 
with a clement king ; and the aspect of all things 
promised tranquiUity to the world. 

* In one epistle the Lombards are called leprosi and foKtaUissimi, 
tkeir alUance is poilntion> and tbe nnion of darlmess witb ligbt (Codex 
Carolin. epiat. xlvo : and in tbe rery next letter, Deaiderios is styled 
eaKellentiswimusJihus noater ; and all sorts of praises are showered 
upon his head, ft has been supposed, bowoTer, with some show of rea^ 
MD, that wben the pope wrote tbe latter of ttaese epiitles, he was inth0 
bands of Desiderius, and acting under compulsion. 

t She Is called by various names in history, Desideria, Desiderata, 
EEemingard, and Bertha. In regard to this Daarriage, it is also to be re- 
marked, that, firom ttie Codex Carolinus, some idea seems to have been 
entertained of a double alliance, and that it was proposed to give Gisila, 
lbs sister of Ohaiiemagne, to Adalgisus, the son of Desiderius. Bow- 
ever, firom the whole tenor of the forty-fifth epistle, it is evident that 
the pope was ill informed in regard to the views of the Carlovingians, 
and thersflnre might have been mistaken on this point. Eginhard posi* 
lively states, that fltan her earliest years, OisUa was devoted lo tbt 
doister ; and the Act is certain that in the cloister she lived and died. 

X Annsles Petaviani, aan. 770. i Chron. Moiasiae. 

I Vlt. 8. Btonoli.; AM. FnldeM. 
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Such auguries, however, soon proved false. Biit» 
though the germs of fiiture warfare lav hid in aH 
the circumstances of the peace — ^thougfa the ambi- 
tion of Desiderius looked upon it merely as a tem* 
porary means— and the turbulence of Tassiio only 
regarded it as a short repose, — yet the first blow 
given to its stability was oy Charlemagne himself; 
and a personal repugnance to the alliance he had 
foimea produced the same evil conse^ences as 
ambition, revenge, or any of those passions which 
we are accustomed to reaard as the grander impel- 
lents of human nature. Some strong dispfust seized 
on the monarch of the Franks towai^s his Lombard 
wife ; imd he determined on seeking, through the 
lax laws of divorce which then existed, the only 
means of deliverance in his power. His purpose* 
was not effected without considerable opposition 
from his nobles, his relations, and his mother Bertha. 
The latter, who had cemented the union of her son 
with the Lombsurd princess, could not, of course, 
behold its speedy dissolution without great pain; 
nor could she contemplate the consequences with- 
out apprehension. She argued — she remonstrated ; 
she threatened to withdraw from the young monarch 
her society, which she knew he loved, and her coun- 
sels, which she knew he esteemed ; and his immove- 
able resolution produced the 6n]y serious disagree- 
ment which ever troubled the intercourse of Bertha 
and her son. 

Charlemagne persisted in his determination, and 
pursued his object without pause. The cause of di- 
vorce on which he insisted, — ^incurable sterihty, from 
natural defect,!*— has been more than once admitted 
as valid, in the case of monarchs; and the king 
found no difficulty in inducing Ms bishops to dis- 
solve the marriage. Desideria was repudiated; and 
Charlemagne, whose temperament and desire of 

* Eginhtrd in Vil. Car. Hacn. 

t MoDBebot flmnillBMi lib. it cap. 16. 
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etkptmg did not permit of his remaining unmarried* 
immediately raised to his bed Hildeffarde,* the 
daughter of a noble family in Suabia, who proved a 
more happy and more prolific wife. 

It was not to be expected that Desiderius should 
forget the insult offered to his race ; and the means 
-which had been employed to unite the Lombards to 
the Franks by the bonds of peace thus became the 
cause of now disunion, and added personal hatred 
to political opposition. The enmity of the Lombard 
kii^ towards Charlemagne was at oncef taken for 
granted throughout Europe, and was acted upon by 
all who were themselves inimical to the monarch of 
the Franks ; so that the court of Pavia became a 

Seneral refuge for the fugitives from Gaul. Hunald 
^uke of A(iuitaine appears to have been the first 
who made it his asylum. How he effected his es- 
cape from the confmement to which Charlemagne 
had subjected him is not now to be discovered; but, 
after a very^ short imprisonment, we find him seek- 
ing protection at Rome. Whether the pope,t Ste- 
phen IIL, by this time cure^ of his mistaken friend- 
ship for the Lombards, and fearful of offending his 
hest supporter, Charlemagne, refused to receive 
Hunald in his flight,— or whether he himself, doubt- 
ing the inviolability of a> sanctuary whose chief 
guardian was his successful enemy, abaadoned it 
▼oluntarily, does not appear ; but it would seem that 
his stay in Rome was very brief. In all probability, 
9» soon as he heard that the daughter of Desiderius 
had been put away by Charlemagne, calculating on 
human nature, he sought refuge at the Lonward 
court. No evil, however, thence accrued to the 
French monarch. The long, unhappy, and turbulent 
eadstence of Hunald was now drawing near a terri- 
ble close ; and, having either embraced some heresy 

• EgiHtard, in Vit. CaroU Magnl. 
t Man. Stngallens, lib. U. cap. M. 
I AttMlMiM; CtoWL Bigrtwrt, Mro. Ck mb lifWiii A, P. 77L 



otmoxioiiB to the Lombards, cnr abandoned Cki^ 
tianity altosether,* he was stoned to death within a 
shoit peciod after his arrival at Pavia. 

Another furtive soon appeared at the court of 
Besideritts, with claims and rights which ^ve that 
monarch new hope of dividing and neutralizing the 
power of the Franks, and of avenffing the insult he 
nad received in the person of his daughter. 

Late in the year 771, Carloman, the sharer of the 
French monarchy, expired; and, though no mention 
is made by any of the annahsts of the precise cause 
of his death, except that it proceeded from some 
disease in the ordinary course of nature,! there is 
reason to believe that his decease was sudden, as 
we find no attempt, on his part, to secure the suc- 
cession of his territory to his children, nor any dis* 
positions in regard to its partition between them. 

Scarcely hs^ the funeral ceremony been per- 
formed, and the body of Carloman laid in the earth 
at the church of St. Remigius^ of Rheims,^ when 
the evident disaifectioh of her husband's vassals and 
the fear of a brother towards whom that husband 
had ever shown both jealousy and suspicion, induced 
Giberga, the widow of the dead kin?, to fly to Italy, 
This step Eginhard pronounces to nave been unne- 
cessary in itself; but it was certainly in no degree 
surprising, at a time when the immediate succession 
to the throne depended upon the choice of ^e peo- 
ple ; and when the death of a competitor was often 
considered necessary to the securify of a successful 
candidate. Her flight, therefore, was not extraor* 

* The word used by Bigvbert !• ** apoBtataioU^* wilboal any «nbBa» 
Inry matter. 

t E^Qtaard ia Vit. Car. Magft. cap. iii. 

X Tb» Chronicle of St. Denla aaya that Carloman waa boried at Bt 
Benia ; bat the Aanala of MeU, St. Fuldaf and of Herman, all aaaiM 
BheUna aa his burial-place,— « point only important inaamuch aaic 
afteta the qaeation of whether Aiiatraiia or Nenatrli wis the poitioD 
of Carloman. 

f Aiuialfliliillaiii.771. 
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djfiffiry ; bat when, instead of trasting to the protec- 
tion of the church, she chose, as the place of her 
refuge, the court of her brother-in-law's profound 
enemy, Desiderius, and solicited him to establish 
her children on the throne of their father, without 
the consent and contrary to the customs of the na- 
tion, she seems to have acted with hasty passion 
rather than with prudent care. She chose to trust 
to the arms of strangers, which could never prevail 
w^here national affection was wanting. Yeiy few of 
her husband's pobles accompanied her into exile; 
and the rest, fc^ming the great body of the nation, 
imanimonsly declared Charlemagne their king.* 

Were it necessary here to reiterate all that has 
been before said concerning the uncertain nature of 
the regal succession in France, it might be clearly 
shoMrn that, in all instances, hereditary right was 
only acknowledged by the people in a limited sense,! 
requiring to be accompanied by the specific consent 
of the nation ;{ nor can it be doubted, that no re- 
partition of the kingdom was held valid without the 
confirmation of the general assembly of the Franks. 
This popular power had been preserved by frequent 
exercise under the whole of the Merovingian race, 
and had been confirmed most strikingly by the de- 
position of Chilperic and the elevation of Pepin. 
The right, therefore, of the nobles of Carloman's 
dominions to choose his brother for his successor 
was undeniable; and many circumstances induced 
them to do so without hesitation. 

A reign of two years over a considerable portion 
of the French people had already sufficiently dis- 
played the character of the young monarch to show 

* Bginhsrd, in Vit. Car.Magn. ; Annates Eginharrl. ; Annal. Metteni. 

t Ecmhard makes nae of the remarkable wonb, ** Oens Merovter 
goruiiL dtt qua, Fraad regea albi creaze aoUti eraat."— JEgialiaiid, Id Vifc 
Car. Bfagn. 

X Chnm. Fredkar. cap. exxxvi. ; Eginbard Ann. ana. 768. ; Bgln* 
luod, in Vit. Car. wgo. cijp. L andlii. 
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that he possessed all those talents requisite to lead 
a barbarous nation in difficult and momentous times. 
The nobler, the finer, the grander qualities of his 
mind and his heart, it is probable, the rough chiefe 
of his warlike people neither saw nor estimated ; 
but it was the peculiar attribute of that great prince 
to add to feehngs and powers which would have 
ornamented the brightest times, those animal abili- 
ties and ruder perfections calculated to dazzle, cap-* 
tivate, and control the age in which he lived. His 
courage, his skill, and his activity, as a commander, 
were well known throughout the land; and, after 
the death of his father, his liberality and protection 
had been extended to all the faithful friends and 
adherents of the great king to whom he succeeded.* 
He was thus esteemed, admired, and loved by the 
clergy, the soldiers, and the people ; ahd it is any 
thing but wonderful that such a leader should have 
been the universal choice of the Franks, in prefer- 
ence to an infant monarch and a female regent. ' > 

In accepting a crown which the nation had every 
right to bestow, Charlemap;ne was justified. He 
committed no crime — ^he violated no law — he was 
no usurper. But whether it would not have been 
nobler to have preserved the throne of their father 
for his brother's children is a question not so easy 
of solution. The appearance of such an action 
would certainly have been more magnanimous, 
whether the reality were so or not; ami where a 
doubtful procedure redounds to the advantage of the 
person who adopts it, the world is ever ready, and 
often just, in attributing it to a selfish cause. 

Nevertheless, a number of truly patriotic motives, 
to a mind so extensive in its views as that of Gharle* 
ma^ne, might act in opposition to kindred affection 
and native generosity. The good of the people that 
he was called to govern certainly required some , 

* Vit. BtormU, Abb. FoUentia. 
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Other rule than that of women and children. Too 
ihany instances were before his eyes of the fatal 
effects springing from such an administration^ for a 
doubt upon that point to enter lus imagination ; and, 
on the other hand, even if the nation would have 
consented to his governing in the name of his 
nephew tiU the child grew up into the man, it is evi- 
dent that his sister-in-law, Giberga, anxious for the 
supreme power herself, would never have yielded 
her assent. At the same time, it must be remem* 
bered that the very proposal would have been an 
attack upon the rights of the French people to a voice 
in the succession of their monarchs, which Charle- 
magne was then in no condition either to make or 
to support. 

Other motives undoubtedly concurred to deter- 
mine the young king in his acceptance of the crown. 
If we may judge from the immensity which he after- 
ward accomptished, and from the steadhiess and 
imity of desu^n with which he pursued the general 
civiUzatioh of Europe, we shall find<;auseto beheve 
that great scheme to have been the offspring of his 
mind at a very early period, and to suppose that all 
the power he acquired was regarded by him only as 
the means of accomplishing a vaster purpose. To 
reason thus of any vulgar conqueror would be idle, 
but the life of Charlemagne, taken as a whole, justi- 
fies the argument ; and if such were his gidneral 
views, he could not doubt that, in his hands, the 
nnion of the whole French empire would b^ more 
beneficial to itself in every part, to Europe, and to 
the world, than any portion of that power could be, 
intrusted to a woman and a child. Let it be granted 
that, even under this view, Charlemagne was ambi- 
tious ; and, had he violated any right— had he usurped 
the power which he accepted — the end could not 
have justified the means, and his ambition would 
have been criminal. But the Franks had a just title 
to offer him the crown; he had an equal title to 
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accept it ; and if he did so for the benefit of hia cofim- 
fay, or for the benefit of mankind, his design was 
great, and his ambition was noble and glorioaa. 

Whatever were his motives, Charlemagne received 
without hesitation the homage of those subjects 
who, since the death of his father, had been placed 
nnder the dominion of Carloman ; and the whole of 
France was again united beneath one sceptre. 

The empire which was thus given at once to his 
command was, beyond doubt, the most powerful in 
Europe, in every point of view. Italy was divided 
and exhaosted ; Greece was weak and debased ; the 
north was portioned among various tribes, and, 
under the government of each and all, was still bar- 
barous and distracted. England, separated into 
many kingdoms, was inefficient as a whole; and 
Spain was still agitated and employed by the bloody 
struggles of her different conquerors. But France, 
Messed with a hardy and a vigorous race, unener- 
vated by luxury and unweakened by divisions, com- 
prised the whole extent of country from the Medi- 
terranean to the ocean, from the Pyrenees to the 
Alps. A regularly organized state of society ex- 
isted, though that state was far from perfect. Her 
laws, though scanty, were well known, were mild, 
and were more generally enforced than those of any 
other country. Her population was numerous, and 
her produce sufficient for her population. Her re- 
sources of all kinds were immense, and those re- 
sources were now intrusted to one who with exten- 
sive and extraordinarv powers combined love for his 
country and feeling for mankind. 
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IVOM THB DKATR OF CABLOMAN TO THC CAPTUU 

or PAYIA. 

FROM ▲. D. 771 TO ▲. 9. 774. 

flome Aceonnt offhe Saxoni— Their eontinnel AggnmMmtmi tbeVysnoh 
Frantier-Charlemafne Invades Saxony— DMtructioa of the Idol 
Xnninaala— Submission of the Saxons— CircaRMtances of Italy— 
Intrigoes of Desiderins— Adrian elected Pope— His Ann Restotance of 
the I/)mbard»— Demands Aid from France— Chailemafne endeavanm 
to negotiate with Desiderins— Marches to the DeliTeranoe of Adrian — 
Passes the Alps— Siege of Avia— Capture of Verona-^Hls Receptloa 
in Rome— Fate of Pavta— Fue of Desiderins. 

Thb intrigues of Desiderius were strengthened 
and directed by the presence of the widow and 
children of Garloman; but whether Charlema^e, 
strong in the love and support of his people, depised 
the weak machinations of his enemies in Italy, or 
whether a more pressing danger in the north caUed 
first for his attention, certain it is that the imme- 
diate effort of his arms, after reuniting the two great 
parts of the French monarchy, was turned against 
those barbarian tribes who still ravaged the German 
frontier of France. With a pertinacity which 
nothing could overcome, and with a ruthless disre- 
gard of oaths, engagements, and ties which no chas- 
tisement could correct, they, year after jrear, pil- 
laged and desolated the transrhenane dominions of 
the Franks, slaughtered the inhabitants, and carried 
off the wealth of the country.* 

* Some of the French writers, I know not why, fbr they are nnsap- 
ported by eren a shadow of historical authority, naTe chosen to rq>re- 
•ent these wars aa a struggle Ibr independence on the part of the German 
trihas. (See GaUlard, p. M9, 840, dec.) It only requires to be remained, 
tiMC ilw Gennan ttlhea wars always the aggwaww; thai bom «r tlMsa 
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The cliief of these nations was that peo|»le, or 
confederation of tribes, called the Saxons, of w^hooi 
the Prisons were either a mere branch, or else per- 
petual allies. With the origin of the Saxons I am 
not called upon to meddle. Suffice it, that the first 
mention of such a people in history is to be found in 
Ptolemy,* who flourisned in the second century of 
the Christian era. They were thbn an insignificant 
tribe, inhabiting, with several others, the smsQl peiiiiu 
sula of Jutland, and possessing three islands at the 
mouth of the Elbe. Their territories, however, 
were soon augmented, partly by aggression on tho 
neigbboin'ing states, and partly by coalition with 
other nations, who, feeling that, as numbers formed 
the truest strength, union was the surest policy,! 
combined with the Saxons to participate in the plun- 
der which that race continually acquired, and gradu- 
ally lost their distinctive appellations in the general 
name of the people with whom they associated them- 
selves. 

In the time of Charlemagne, the possessions of 
tills great league were very extensive, stretchingy 
at one point, from the banks of the Rhine nearly to 
the Oder, and, on the other hand, from the North 
Sea to the confines of Hesse and Thuringia. War- 
like in their habits, vigorous in body,t active and 
impatient in mind, their geographical situation op- 
erating together with their state of barbarism, ren- 
dered them pirates, extending the predatory excar- 

wan in Germany were undertaken but for the purpose of punishiiic 
■ome great predatory Inroad into the territories of France, or of securinf 
the fh)nti6r agalnM a fVeah attack ; and that none of the Gcnan udons 
tiibatary to France Joined the Saxons in their warsi 

* Dnbos, Hlstolre Critique. I have seldom been tempted to cite either 
Inibos or De Bual. Both were bigoted theorists ; and, notwittetandlRff 
Ibelr learning and research, it Is almost as troublesome to sift thshls- 
torieal truths they have collected (Irom the loose hypotheses in which 
gey have involTed them, as to ssek them oat in the original aoihoritisB. 
I|p?erthele8s, the account of the Saxons by Dnbos Is sulBcieiitly oiiw 
n9tf and suits my purpose from its brevity. 

t fOuuroa Tomer, Hist, of the Anglo-teoiuu toL L p. 149. 

i Mm^ Bi«. Citt. Td. i fw Iflft. 
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wiooB common to aU the northern tribes to tike aek 
as well as to the land. 

A thousand circumstances had combined, in the 
ecHiTBe of several himdred yeans, to lead the Faxons 
to carry on ^eir warfare upon the* waves. Th« 
0eet8 which the Romans had built before their eye^ 
as well as the maritime alliance which two Roman 
rebels, Oarausius and Magnentius, had entered into 
"with Germany, for the purpose of obtaining support 
an their usurpation of the purple, taught the baxbli* 
rian confederates both naval architecture and naval 
skill. Thus, While the art was gradually forgotten 
hy the declining Romans, the Saxons went on in 
progressive improvement, and at length became, 
p»roperly speaking, the only maritime people at that 
time in Europe.* 

In an age and among a people where plunder and 
conquest were the only substitutes known for general 
commerce, the Saxons felt the great advantage of 
possessing all the insulated positions which oouU 
afford shelter to their frail and ill-constructed ves- 
sels.f They held, froiti an early period, greater pait 
of the islands scattered round the mouths of the 
German rivers ; and soon beginning to extend their 
dominion, they captured, at different times, all those 
on the coast of France and in the British sea. Not 
contented, however, with this peculiar and more 
appropriate mode of warfare, the Saxons who re* 
mained on land, while their fellow-countrymen were 
sweeping the ocean, constantly turned their arms 
against the adjacent continental countries, especially 
after the conquest of Britain had, in a manner, sepa- 
xated their people, and satisfied to the utmost th^ir 
maritime cupidity in that direction. 

Surpassing all nations,^ except the early Huns, in 

* ShafOta Tomer, An^Saxom, vol. i. p. 145-6. 
t Tbe part below the water wae fbrmed of light wood*w«k ; tlMk 
. ibove of wiekar, aomettiiiea ooYored wUh Udea—See Dnbos, BM^in 
Ortttaaa. 
I iia Bite; SMosiwiP Bplttlit ; and tba SaiM Ohrookia. 
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fierceness, idolaters of the oiost bloody rites, k 
tiable of plunder, and perseyeiing in the purpose of 
rapine to a degree which no other nation ever kneir, 
they were the pest and scourge of tiie north. Hap-> 
pily for EuroM, their goyemment consisted of a 
midtitude of chiefs,* and their society of a multitude 
of independent tribes, linked togetiier b^ some bond 
that we do not at present know, but wmch was not 
strong enough to produce unity and continuity of 
design. Thus they had proceeded from age to age, 
accomplishing great things b}^ desultory and indi- 
vidual efforts ; but up to me time of Clmlemagne, 
no vast and comprehensive mind, like that of Attila, 
had arisen among them, to combine all the tribes 
under the sway of one monarch, and to direct all 
their energies to one great object. ' 

It was for neighbouring kings, however, to remem- 
ber that such a chief might every day appear ; and, 
once more leading on the barbarians of the north, 
might extinguish in blood the little light that stiU 
remained in Europe, if some means were not taken 
either to break their power, or to mitigate their 
ferocity. 

Such was the state of the Saxons at the reunion 
of the French monarchy under Charlemagne ;| and 

* I may be pennitted to rsfer once more to Mr. Sharon Tamei'a Trio** 
Me work :— " The moot ancient account of ibe SaxoiLfOTernment exiata 
in thia abort but expreasiTc passage of Bede,— ' The ancient Sazona 
have no king ; but many chieA ait over the people, who, when ww 
praaaea, draw lota equally : and whomsoever the cbanoe poinu oat, they 
•11 follow as leader, and obey during the war. The war concluded, au 
the chieft become again of equal power.' That the continental Sazona, 
in the eighth and preceding centuriea, were under an ariatocracy of 
chieftaine, and had no kinga but in war ; and that the kinga who wera 
then choeen laid aside their power when peace waa re-established, ia 
ntteated by other ancient authoritie8>— -See Sharon Tumer'a An^ 
Sazona, -vol. L p. 310. The inconveniencea of thia ayatem are auA> 
dently obvioua. Tbey could attack, but they could not defend ; they 
could ezeeute an enterpriae concerted by themaelvea, but they were 
Mver ptepared to reaiat invasion ftom without. 

1 1 have sabjoined, in the notea, the aimple and energetic worda of 
Egtadiard, who, withoat afriving to juati/y a warfare which be nev« 
4gBiiaediwuMbertgmitiiwl,bytiieiiliharat candour of aftar^gaib ai 
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It would seem, ^at the first step he proposed to him- 
self, as an opening to all his great designs, was com^ 

eetely to sabdue a people which eTory day ratraged 
s frontier provinces, and continuaUy threatened 
the very existence of the nations around. 

Against them, consequently, were tamed the first 
•fiforts of his arms, as soon as he became the sole 
sovereign of France ; but to overthrow and to snbjn- 
^te was not alone his object. Doubtless, to defend 
his own infringed territory, and to pnnish the ag- 
ipressors, formed a part of his design ; but beyoml 
that, he aimed at civiUzing a people whose barbar- 
ism had been for centuries the curse of the nei^- 
bouring countries, and, at the same time, commu- 
mcatmg to the cruel savages, who shed the Uood 
of their enemies less in the battle than in the sacri- 
Hce, the bland and mitigating spirit of the Christian 
reUgion.* ^ 

That in the pursuit of this object he should have 
ever committed, either on a principle of policy, or of 
fanaticism, or of necessity, a great and startling act 
of severity, is to be much lamented. But no infer- 
ence can bie drawn from a single fact in opposition 
to the whole tenor of a man's conduct ; and Charle- 
magne proved incontestably, by every campaign 
a^inst me Saxons, that his design was as much to 
civilize as to subdue. These wars have been made 
the subject of bitter accusation against him, and it 
has been said, that his true policy shotild have been 
to defend his frontier by a strong Une of fortresses ;t 
but we have only to turn our eyes for one moment 



and orael, nerertheleM gfTei, by the mera atatMDmt of fheti, a deir 
•nd MOisfhetory pictvre of the mociyes on wbich Charlemagne acted, and 
the neoeiaity under which he Ivf , aa a king and a patriot, of aflbotiudly, 
Mally, and pemuuMinly aabdning the Sazona. Sea Nolo U. 
* Daboa, Hiat. Grit. Shanm Turner, Anglo-Saxona. 
t TMb aaaertion ia clothed in the Taat, Tague bombaat with wUch the 
neoeborapaitiealar qrach were aecnalmiied to diafigura hiatory ; and 
which, though it atanda not a moment boftnre philoaophieal examination, 
the canial reader with a great Idea of tti vlfaar nd aiaMUiy. 
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to the invasion of the Eastern empire hy the Himsiv 
in order to find an example of the utter inefficacy 
of fortresses in Bta3ring the progress of barbarian 
armies. The hundred castles of the Illyrian border 
impeded not one hour the march of Attila ; nor did 
the greater cities, though fortified by all* that the 
united experience of Greece and Rome could sug- 
gest to strengthen them, offer any more effectual 
obstacle to the barbarian-f The fate of the East 
was tried and decided in the field ; and thus, with 
France, no fortresses could have defended her fron- 
tier from an enemy whose inroad was ever as rjapid 
and as destructive as the lightning. The Saxons 
were not less fierce, active, or vigorous than the 
Huns ; and Charlemagne had but one choice— either 
boldly to seek and subject them by force of arms, to 
soften their maimers and change their habits by the 
combined effect of law and religion— or to yrage 
constant,' bloody, and. disadvantageous war with 
them on his own frontier while they continued in 
separate tribes, and, if ever they umted under one 
great chief, to risk his crown, his country, and the 
world, wherever and however they chose to caJl 
him to the field. 

His resolution was immediately taken ; and, the 
year after the death of his brother and the choice of 
the people had placed him on the throne of the re- 
united Kingdom,^ he held a great diet pf- the nation 
at Worms, and announced his intention of leading 
his warriors to the chastisement of the Saxons. 
Many of those who heard him had suffered, either in 
their property or through their relations, from incur- 
sions of the barbarians ; and all willingly assented 
to an expedition which proposed to vmdicate ^e 
insulted honour of France, and punish the spoilers 
of her territory. The military preparations of the 



■^FneGopiiM de EdifldiB, lib. iv. f Marodlinos, 

IA.D.778. 
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ycrnig monarch were soon completed ; and, entering' 
tlie enemy's territory, he laid waste the whole land 
ipeith fire and sword,* according to the cruel mode of 
-warfare in that day. No force appeared to oppose 
him, and he penetrated, without difficulty, to the 
castle of Eresburg, where a garrison had been left. 
The fortifications were speedfly forced by the Frank-* 
ish soldiers, and a much more important conquest 
followed than that of the castle itself, namely^ tfaat 
of the famous temple of the Irminsula, or great idol 
of the Saxon nation. The temple consisted of an 
open space of ground, surrounded by various build- 
ings,! ornamented by every thing rapine could col- 
lect and ofier at the altar of superstition. In the 
e^itre rose a high column, on which was placed the 
figure of an armed warrior ; and gold and silver, lav- 
ished on all the objects around,^ decorated the slurine, 
and rewarded the struggle of the conquerors. 
Nearly^ at the same spot, it would appear, the 

^EginbardfAnn.; Ann. Tiliani. ; Ann. Feuvian. ^^ 
t Sharon Turner. t Annates LoiselianL 

«t bave borrowed almost the whole of this accoont flrom a note of 
Monaienr Guizor, and hare placed k in the text because I betieye it to 
be perfectly borne ont by the obeenrations of Monaienr Stapftr, in tho 
Biographie Unirersdle. Nererthelesa, on a subject which, from its yery 
nature, is doubtt\il, I may as well add the conjecture of Mezeray, who 
declares, that in ancient Saxon the word 'Jrmunstd meant ** comoioB 
statue," and that the one so named was that of the god Mars, so called 
because he was common to all, now ftvouring one party, now another. 
Dom Bouquet also (Receutl des Hist. Franc, torn. y. page 14) trail- 
searibes a discussion on tbis subject flrom Spelman, too long fbr insertkm 
here. The description, howeyer, of the idol itself/as giyen by Mr. Sharon 
Turner, is by for the moat Interesting, though it must be remembered 
that it is cited tnaa Meibomius, who quoted it flrom the Saxon Chrraiicle, 
and, as' I belieye the conopser of that record wrote sojely -flrom traditiaii, 
bi» accuracy may be doawed. 
** But the Saxon idol whose celebrity on the Ckmtinent was the oiost 

eminent was the Irminsula. 

******** 

^'Its temple was spaeions, elaborate, and magnificent. The imagia 
wta raised upon a marble column. 

** The predominant figure was an armed warrior. Its right hand held 
a banner, in which a red rose was conspicuous ; its left presented a bal- 
ance. The crest of its helmet was a cock. On its breast was engray«» 
a bear ; and the shield depending flrom its shoulders exhibited a lion in a 
field fUl of fiowers. The expvMsioas of Adam of Bremen seem to in6- 
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fttmowi battie took diace between: Arminius*^ 
Varos, in which the Roman waa aignally defeated, 
and Germany freed from the yoke of the eminre. 
The gratefol Germans, we are told, in memory of 
their emancipation, and in honour of their liberator, 
raised a rude pillar on the spot, calling it Herman^ 
jonitf, or the pillar of Arminiua.! But, as years passed 
by, and many a barbarian tribe swept over the coih^ 
try, .the occasion of its erection was forgotten— tiie 
name was corrupted to Irminsul-— the reverence of 
the people for the monument of their victorious. 
rtruggle deviated into adoration — and the statue of 
their triumphant general became an idol, to which 
many a human sacrifice was offered4 It is more 
than probable, indeed, that Mars, the god of battles, 
had supplied the place of the conquering German 
in the minds of his succeeding countr3rmen ; and it 
seems certain, that this idol was not alone the object 
of veneration to one particular tribe, but was consid- 
ered as the great tutelary deity of the whole people. 
Its capture, therefore, was naturally an ominous 

iMte that U was of wood, and tbat the place where it atood had no rooC 
It waa the largeet Idol of all Saxony ; and, according to Bolwinck, « 
writer of the fifteenth century, whoae authorities are not known to^ua^ 
thimf h the wariike image waa the principal figure, three others wen 
about it From the chronicle called the Vernacular Chronicle, we learn 
that the other Saxon temples had pictures of the Irminsula. 

**Prie8ta of both aexea attended the temple. The women anritod 
tkemaelTes to divinatUm and fortune-telling ; the men sacrificed, and oftea 
intermieddled with political aflhira, aa their sanction was thought to 
eiunure 8uceee8."->Sharon Turner, Anglo-Saxons, ?ol. L p. S24. 

* Smidc, Hist, des Allemands. 

t Michaud, fiiograph. UnlTerselle, voce AraniBlua. 

% The ritea of the Saxons were bloody at almost all periods of thdt 
history. In regard to the aacrifices oflbred to Irminaul, Mr. Sharon 
Turner, whose deep erudition it is minecessar>' for me to notice, gftea 
the following account:— ''In the hour of battle, the priests took their 
ATonrite image (h>m its column, and carried it to the field. After the 
osnAet, captlToa, and the cowardly of their own army, were ioun^tad 
to the idol. Meibomiua states two stanzas of an ancient aong; in which 
tlM son of a Saxon king, who had lost a battle, complaina that he was 
dflttveved to the priest to be sacrificed." The question of what deity wa« 
wonli^ipsd under this flnrra Mr. Turner wisely leaves in doubt, nrobaUy 
rsgardlag the solution as impossible, and oogkBotBta as Tiin. iea TV- 
ner^ HMory of ttas Asflo-auniiB, 'vol. i. p. m 



It itt the ejpies oi the Sasons; and, fottowing 
rigoroosiy his purpose of extinguishing their paigm 
rites, Charlemajgne at once overthrew the vaui ob- 
ject of their worship— 4n old and convincing mode 
of proving the impotence of false gods. The fane 
-was at the same time demolished, the pillar was cast 
down, and buried deep below the surface of the earth, 
and three days were consumed in the work of de- 
struction. This long delay,* in the heat of summer, 
and in a dry and banren country, saw the waters of 
the rivers round about exhausted, and exposed the 
army of the Franks to all the horrors and difficulties 
of a general drought, in the midst of an unknown 
and inimical country.f To advance was impossible ; 
to retreat was perilous in the extreme ; and Charle- 
magne was placed in a situation both painful and 
dangerous. One of those happy accidents, however, 
Mrhioh, forgotten in the fate of meaner men, are 
marked aira remembered when thev second the 
efforts of those whose genius and whose perseve- 
rance raise them to great eminence, intervened to 
save the monarch aiid his army. While the troops 
were reposing, during the heat of the day, a suddea 
torrent filled the bed of a river, which had lain for 
many days dry before their eyes. The soldiers 
devoutly believed that a miracle had blessed and re* 
warded the destruction of the idol; and,. elevated in 
mind as well as refreshed in body, they marched 
boldly on to the banks of the Weser, ready to fifht 
with all the burning zeaT of fanaticism, or to die 
with the iron constancy of martyrs. 

Neither battle nor bloodshed proved necessary. 
Disunion among themselves, a wasted country, ami 
a powerfid enemy were quite sufficient motives to 

*▲.]>. 771 Ann. Bgliibard.: Ann. Fuldens. 

till tto inMls vamtim this droagtat, except tboee of MolMlae, wblek 
4o noc apeak of the expedition at all. Tbe aoaaUat of nenti dwella 
flMva tlroniiTtlMn tlie reat upon the andden aapply of water, and potatt 
oQt Ihir it iHm toakad vpan « • gtaai mlnele. 

M 
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induce the Saxons to offer once more that 
submission which they had so often rendered, and 
so often thrown off. 

Charlema^e had not 3ret experienced their utter 
faithlessness himself, though the history of his pre- 
decessors furnished him with many an instance of 
pledges given and forgotten ; and treaties entered 
mto and violated, by %e same barbarian enemy. 
His clemency, howeveif, taught him to overlook the 
past ; and, seeking rather to reclaim than punish, 
he accepted the twelve hostages which the Saxoos 
offered as sureties for their future tranquillity, with- 
drew his troops, and left the missionaries to effect 
by persuasion what the sword is impotent to en- 
force. 

It is worthy of remark,* that in the course of thia 
campaign, which maybe taken as an example of the 
system of hostilities pursued by the Saxons against 
the Franks through the whole war, no general battlo. 
was fought. Scattered in various bai^, a sort of 

* Monsieur GailUrd declares that a battle took place befbre tbe tdttnf 
or Ereeburg ; but I must cite his own words. ** La prise d'Eresboarg 
avolt dtd prteM^e d'uae bataille perdue par les Saxons, et qui s'appela 
la bataille du torrent. Les Francois, que la soif consumoir, et qu'eH» 
allolt forcer a la retraite, fVirent sauvte par un torrent, qui, ayant M a 
■eo Jusque-IA, roula tout^^coop des eaux abondantes, ce qui produisit le 
double effbt de d^salt^rer les Fran^als et de les encourafer." He founds 
the whole of this ingenious romance upon the medal' bearing the iascri|K 
tlmi Saxonibus ad torretitem devictis^ which was struck upon the occar 
alon of the battle of Tbietmelle or Dethmold, in the territories of the 
Prince of Lippe, or upon that of the one which immediately followed, 
A. D. 788, eleven years after the period to which he assigns it. None of 
the other statements are more correct. The drought took place after tho 
taking of Eresburg. In cujua destructUme eum in eodem loeo per tri- 
duvm morareturf contigU tit propter continuam eaUiaerenitatefn emeu- 
Hb mnnibtu iUhts loci rivis ae/ontilnts, ^c.(a) Neither did Charles eyer 
fight noore than two battles against the Saxons. The words of Egtai- 
hard are precise :— *' Hoe beUuin licit per mtdtum temporia spatium trth 
keretitr^ iptt nan ampWu cum hotte quAm bis acie oatyiiaeU semeljuxta 
nunttm qui Omeggi diciturf in loco Tluotmelli nominato, et iterwn 
tjpud Hagamftuviumt et hoc uno mensem paucit quoque interpotiHt 
mAtu.^(b) These two battles are fixed by the annalB of the same author 
in the year 788. 

QDK|)alMrd,jlUMl.aBB.778. eb)BctiAttd|iaTit«C;iraUMapi,cap.viiL 
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Merative repoblic without any general gOYemment, 
the Saxons seldom if ever could coUect a sufficient 
force to oppose the great and formidable armies of 
the Franks. A country but slightly cidtivated, and 
property entirely moveable, afforded them the means 
of abandoning the land with httle risk or loss ; and 
they vanished before the footsteps of an invading 
enemy, or only appeared to harass his march anS 
cot off his supplies. Whenever he showed any in- 
clination to advance far into the country, they ob^ 
tained his absence by pretended submission, and by 
oaths never intended to be observed ; and the mo- 
ment they were freed from his presence they en- 
deavoured to repay themselves for any damage he 
had occasioned by ravaging aifd spoiling his frontier 
provinces. 

In the present instance, either Charlemagne was 
deceived by their submission, or trusted to the cap- 
ture of their fortress and the destruction of their 
great idol, to intimidate and repress them. At the 
same time many circumstances combined to call the 
young monarch back to France ; and after receiving 
the Saxon hostages he returned to his own country 
with all epeed. New wars and new conquests lay 
before him. The storm which had been gathering 
in Italy, though it broke not immediately on his own 
head, by falling on a friendly power, whose regard 
for his mterest had drawn it down, required him in 
honour and justice to interpose. 

Various changes had taken place in the Italian 
peninsula during the expedition into Saxony, which 
nltimatdy brought about some of the greatest events 
in the whole of the French monarch's magnificent 
career. The intrigues which Desiderius had not for 
a moment ceased to carry on, in order to deceive 
and plunder the weak pontiff of the Roman church, 
had been principally conducted by the well-known 
Paul Afiarta, one of the most wily and subtle nego- 
tiators of the day. Endowed with a persuasive and 
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popular eloqnence, defoid of dl moral 
without any IKzed principle but ambition, lie Ind 
aiUed himself with DeaideriiiB, in order that, aop- 
ported by the Lombards, he might govern Rome by 
a douUe inflnenoe, over the prelate and the popu- 
lace. With the people he was ever a favourite, and 
for some time he was sucoessfnl with the pope ; bm 
bdbre the dose of his pontificate, Stephen, notwitl^ 
standing the weakness of his understanding, Y»pm 
, to discover how cOmj^etely he had been deceived by 
the Lombard, and to perceive that the restoration of 
the contested cities was more distant than ever. 

His mind was not sufficiently firm to make any 
equal and vigorous efforts in defence of the Romaa 
state ; and he lived not long enough, after hatrinfr 
opened his eyes to the treachery of the Lombsid 
kmg, to display many of those passionate and in- 
decent struggles which were more in accordance 
with his temper and understanding. Duringthe last 
few months of his life, he did littte to free himself 
although he saw the bonds with which he had 
aiJUflTered his hands to be enthralled ; and dying, he 
left the Roman mitre neariy in the gift of Afiarta. 

Adrian, who succeeded to the vacant chair, weH 
undentood the dark and ambitiouB character of the 
popular leader; but as the Roman citizens had then 
a principal voice in the election of their bishops, he 
dissembled his feelings towards Afiarta till he him- 
self was placed securely in the pontifical seat, by the 
unanimous consent of the clergy and people.* 

Nor even then did he venture at once to t r ave rs e 
the designs of the demagogue by open opposition. 
Afiarta was still honoured and employed; and his 
approaching disgrace was concealed under the ap- 
TOarance of an honourable embassy to the court of 
Defloderius. Had a distant mission to an inimi- 
oal monarch been proposed to the wily RoBBan,hs 

BiL 
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^ffMdd probably haye suspected his danger, and 
lefDsed to absent himself from a city where his 
safety was ensured by his influence over the multi- 
tude ; but when the road laid before him was short, 
and the monarch to whom he went was his own im- 
mediate confederate, he saw no risk, and undertook 
the task. The opportunity, also, for conferring with 
Desiderius seemed the most fietTourable that could 
be chosen ; and Afiarta set out for Pavia, in the full 
belief that he was carrying on his own purposes to 
their consmnmation. 

Still Adrian wisely refrained from any hasty at- 
tempt to execute his designs against the traitor, who 
had betrayed his predecessor, and was preparing to 
betray him also. He . suffered Afiarta to reach the 
liCNBibard court, and to transact both the public busi- 
ness, with which he was charged, and the private 
intrigues on which he was intent. But, in the mean 
time the ii^uence of the demagogue fell gradually 
lower and lower among the people of Rome, while 
that of Adrian, who was not himself deficient in 
popular talents, increased in a great degree. The 
pope. then found that, supported by his own fayonr 
with the citizens, and their fickle forgetfulness of 
their former leader, he could venture to do justice ; 
and as the false minister was returning from his em- 
bassy, he was arrested at Ratenna by the bishop of 
that city, tried, condemned, and executed for the 
Oiiirder of Christopher and Sergius. 

The exact chronology of the other events of this 
period is somewhat obscure ; and I have separated the 
fate of Afiarta from the circumstances afiecting Char- 
lemagne, as I could not discover what was the part 
vhieh the Roman took in any of them. It is cer- 
tain, however, that Adrian was scarcely seated in 
the chair of St. Peter, when the Lombard king,* 
aeoooded probably by Afiarta, repeatedly and anx* 

* A]iHtaf.Blbttot]i.iaVtt. HadiiiBL 

M9 
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io— jyawwdtiie poBttf to ackwrnledie liMcMltaB 
of Ganoman, who were then in exile at his coot; 
Mid to conaeorate them as the rijehtM soveraigiM of 
that part of Fmaee which their fattier had potsoseod 
during his Ufe. 

The enmity of Desideiius towards Charlemagiio 
was both personal andpoliticai; and his object in liie 
present instance was easy to divine. Perfectly im- 
potent himself to invade with effect the territory eC 
France, or to iiqure the monarch of a nnited peopio, 
he hoped, by establishing a new claim upon the 
Franks, supported by the ^sanctifying authority of 
the church, to raise up a powerful party for the 
children of Carloman in that monarches former 
dominions, and thns to create the means of attackia^ 
Charlemagne, both <bv drawing alar^ body of Franks 
to his own cause, and weakening his enemy through 
their defection. 

For the purpose of gaining tlie pontiff, it would 
seem that he once more renewed hi8 often violated 
oaths of making full restoration of every part of tiie 
exarchate and Pentapolis. But Adrian was too 
wise either to trust to vows whose fragile natijoe 
had been so often proved, or to abandon ue aUianoe 
of a firm and powerftd friend, for the promises of a 
feeble and treacherous enemy. His decided reftie^ 
to anoint the children of Carloman, together witii 
the death of Afiaurta, drew down upon him the utmost 
wrath of Desiderius. The Lombaid king had not 
only accompanied his solicitations with promises in 
case they were gi-anted, but also with threats in case 
they were rejecied ; and these threats he proceeded 
immediately to execute. 

Taking advantage of the absence of Chariemagne 
in the north, and &e difficulties of the Saxon waiw 
iure»in which he was enga^^ Desiderius p r e p are d 
to loUow the universal policy of his predeoessomi 
and to aim at the possession of the whole Romaa 
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t ^ a itey . Ifis first act* was th^ further diMttembau 
ment of the exarchate, from which he seixed the 
citiea of Faiensa and Commaochio ; an act of vio*- 
Imice cODsideraUe in itself, but which waa only the 
prelude to greater aggression. 

The pope remonstrated both by letters and am- 
•tMSBsadors ; but in vain. The cities remained in the 
hands of the Lombards; andDesiderius, at the head 
of a large army, entered the papal territory, and 
marched upon Rome itself. Adrian had no forces 
wliaterer with which he could keep the open count 
agamst the power of the Lombards; out, thoi 
Btraiteaed in every way, attacked much more 
tlHin he had expected, and blockaded in the Very 
rheart of the Roman states,! he remained firm and 
inflexible. A spark, caught from the flame of that 
ancient courage wluch had so often shone forth in 
other days amonff the palaces and temples whereki 
1m stood, seemed to blaze up in the pontiff's heart; 
and Adrian resolved once more to defend the wadls 
of Rome. The old gates, which 'had seen many a 
bai^barian torrent ebb and flow, but which were now 
too much shattered by the siege of time to promise 
long defence, were taken down by his order, and new 
ones erected in their place ; an action which at once 
gave additional courage to the citizens, and ea^ 
pressed to his oiemies his unconquerable determina- 
tion. Rome, however, could sustain no protracted 
blockade, and the aid of the Franks was absolutely 
jMcessary to save from fresh capture and spoliatioa 
tile- city which had herself extended conquest so far. 

£ven to implore such aid was a task of difficulty. 
By this time the whole of the surrounding country 
was in the hands of the Lombards, and the only 
meanskof communication still open between Rome 
tnd France was by the Tiber and the Mediterraneao. 

* SappleoMit Fnli Dtosoni dc GwtiiUiaobMd, A. a 9m 
tAiMtfMmMktt. IB Vll.Hidrin. 
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No Eturopean nation except the Saxons could be 
considered at that time as a maritime people. Hie 
Greeks, indeed, amongthe remains of all the mighty 
things which had come down to them from Uie 
golden age of the empire, possessed the rains of a 
navy; and the Venetians were jnst beginning to 
aspire to dominion at sea ; but the citizens of Itome 
were little accustomed to trust themselres to the 
waves ; and the attempt to pass into France by the 
Mediterranean was, confessedly, one only to be 
thought of because every other passage was ob- 
structed.* Nevertheless, an ecclesiastic of' the 
name of Peter was found to undertake the task ;t 
and having accomplished the marine portion of his 
journey in safety, he arrived at Marseilles, from 
which place he was obliged to traverse almost the 
whole of France to Thionville, where, during the 
winter, Charlemagne was reposing after his expe- 
ditioh against the Saxons, and rejoicing in the birth 
of a son. 

Admitted to the presence of the young monarch 
of France, the papal envoy urged, in strong lai^ 

giage, the propriety and the duty of succouring 
ome and her pontiff. Nor are the precise terms 
in which this demand was couched unimportant, as 
affecting particularly, the only question by wfaieh 
the position and government of any country in the 
present d^ is immediately connected with the age 
of which I speak. The messenger appeared before 
the king, *' demanding,*' says the Chronicle of Mois- 
siac, X " that he should free the Romans from the 

* A. D. 778. I 

t Annales TilUani ; Ann. LoiMliani ; Ann. Eginliard. I 

i Tbe Annals of Hetz make use of the same expression. T subjoin tile | 

or^^nal ftom the CSironicle of Moissiae :—" Veniena ibi domni ApottoUai 
JfiMiw Adrianit nomine PetruSj yredbna AjnutoUd ip$um ad d^taif | 

dmdam sanetam Ecdesiam poatvlamty tU iptum Romanum populttm i 

tUfferbid regit Duidaii liberaret ; adifungens, qiiod ipte Ugitifmu hUat 
et d^etuor estet iUiuavkbitt quoniam ilium yrmdicitwr niu$ teste 
moMritB Stepkanus Papa unUione tacra UnivM m Kegem ac Patri- ' 

ctiMi ItonaiMruiii orrfmorac." Such was the naMDing used by Adita { 
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qMHesaoii of Kingr Desideriw, adddinf » tlMt hei 
Omiileaiagiie, was the legitimate ffttaidian and de» 
fender of that people, because Stephen the pope, of 
bLesaed memoiy, Yad consecrated him to the Roman 
piMciaAe, anointing him with the holy unction/'* 

Charlemagne immediately saw that both policy 
and honour required him to interfere in behalf (x 
Rome, and to support a prelate whose resolute ad> 
herence to his cause had brought upon him the dan- 
ger against which protection was implored. Still, 
though thus moved by eveiy inducement which 
CKOuld influence a person in his situation, though 
beyond all doubt warlike as a man and ambitious 
as a monarch, Charlemagne did not hurry on to an 
invasion of the Lombard territory without consider* 
aftion and reluctance,! nor mix m the strife of the 
neighbouring powers — ^though one was his avowed 
enemy, the other his attached friend— without en- 
deavouring to bring about peace by intercession, and 
to obtain justice by negotiation.^ 

With a spirit of moderation, such as perhaps no 
monarch ever displayed but himself— notwithstand- 
ing certainty of success, confidence in his own tried 
poweirs, the enthusiastic support of his people, the 
urgent solicitations of a friend, a just cause for war* 
fiire, and the prospect both of glory and advantage- 
Charlemagne employed every milder means^ ere he 

himaeir to Cbailemagne. and sncb 1 beliere to have been tbe InducenMiit 
which I^ Pepin into Italy. He neliber conquered fbr the Chnreb of 
BoBM torritoriea which were already the property of the ehnreh, nor did 
he conquer for himaelf territoriee to beetow upon the cbnroh ; bot, aa 
patrician of Rome, lie recorered fiMr tbe Roman people, without any nf' 
wenoe to the actual gorernment, territoriee which had been uiripatly torn 
flmtba aiale of whKh be waa the legitimaie deftoder. See Book L of 
tUahlatory. 

*Ohron. Moiaatac. ; Annalea Mettena. ann. 77S. 

tStliitevd* *nn. 771. 

tScpviam- PuU Diaeoo. do Oeat. Laagobard. 

^The aapplement to Paulna Dlaconua'a Blatory of the Lombardi 
ClHrle»oAnd Ibufteen thoonoid solid* m a eom p ena a t i n M 
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unsheathed the sword ; and paused long, in tlie liope 
of still avoiding war ere he broke the happy bonds 
of peace. 

Desiderius, however, confiding in the advances 
he had already made against Rome, in the army he 
had raised, and in the possession of the Alpine 
passes, rejected every pacific offer.* Twice in the 
course of the sprint did envoys from the sovereign 
of the Franks visit the court and camp of that moBr- 
arch, proposing terms of peace, and offeiing even ta 
buy' the justice with gold which was refused to soli* 
citation; and twice they were sent track by the 
Lombard, with insulting messages of arrogant re- 
fusal. 

The situation of Rome had by this time become 
eminently hazardous; and Charlemagne felt that 
further delay would be aui act of injustice to his ally. 
The very consciousness of power had rendered the 
monarch scrupulous in its exertion ; but, once driven 
to action, not a moment was lost, not an energy was 
unemployed. The Lombard had provoked him 
long, and, beyond doubt, began to imagine that his 
tarmness of resentment proceeded from weakness; 
for the crafty and the base continually deceive them- 
selves, by attributing the actions of others to mo- 
tives which ^ould have influenced themselves. But 
Desiderius soon found, that, Uke the snow gathered 
on the mountains which overhung the Lombard 
kingdom, the spirit of Charlemagne, though long 
tranquil, was moved at length only to overwhelm 
I ev^ry thing by which it was opposed. 

The general assembl3rf of the Franks, or the field 
of May, was held at Geneva ; and some time was 
spent m deliberating on the measures necessary to 
render the first efforts of the war successful. 
While these consultations were proceeding, the 
French monarch, still anxious for peace, once more 

* Ajumu, Biblioth. In Vit HadrlSB. tEgiohart, Amiriii^ 
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sent messengers to the King of LombaTdy,^vin9 
Mm notice and information of the vast preparations 
he had made to support Rome by force of arms ; 
btit offering,* even then, on hostages being given 
for the restitution of the captured cities, to with- 
draw his troops, and leave his expedition unaccom- 
plished. 

Desidehus rejected the last hopex)f peace; and 
Charlemagne proceeded to force his way into Lom- 
bardy,'the first, but the most difficult and most im- 
portant step in the war. The strongest barrier 
'wiiich the hand of nature can pile up to separate 
rival nations, and mark the true limits of distinct 
countries, lay before him, in the gigantic masses 
of the Alps. But war was now decided on; and, 
undeterred by frowning precipices and everlasting 
snows, multiplied obstacles, difficulties, and dangers, 
Charlemagne advanced upon his way ; and, separate 
ing his army ioto two divisions, he directed one, 
under the command of his uncle, the Duke Bernard, 
to cross the mountains by the Mons Jovis or Mont 
Jonx, while he himself led the other into Italy by 
the passage over Mont Cenis. 

To conduct a great force, consisting principally 
of cavalry, through two of the most difficult and 
precipitous mountain passes in Europe, was an un- 
dertaking which even the mind of Charlemagne, all 
bold and confident as it was, would not have con- 
ceived, had it not been absolutely necessary to con- 
quer such difficulties in the outset, to ensure ulti- 
mate success. 

His many attempts to obviate the approaching 
warfare,^ and the continual rumour of his mihtary 
preparations, had put the enemy on his guard, and 
nad given time for every measure of defence AUf 
the ea»er passes of the mountains were already 

* AnaatM. Biblioth. in Vit. Hadrian; Ann. Loiaeliani. ^ . 

t Cbron. Molsaiac. ; Annai. Mettena. ; Anaataa. BiMtotb. in Vit. Had* 
llttl,A.D.773. 
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occapsdd, and even fortilied, by the Lombuds ; and no 
irsy remained of forcing an entrance into Italy but 
tyy unequal and most hazardous battle, or by the 
long and painful march which he determined to 
accomplish. It would seem, that on this passage 
of the Alps great and extraordinary oonqaerois 
havejbaken a {Measure in trying the extent. of their 

Sowers. Hannibal, Charlemagne, and Nsqpoleon 
ave each undertaken, and each succeeded in the 
enterprise ; but of all these, perhans, the monarch 
of the Franks had to conltend with the greatest diffi- 
culties, with the least means of success. The 
Carthaginian, it is true, was harassed by enemies, 
and the Corsican was burdened with artillery; bat 
the one could call to his aid all the resources of 
ancient art, whose miracles of power shame our 
inferior efforts ; and the other could command all 
the expedients of modem science, to support his 
own energies, and to smooth the obstacles of his 
way. Charlemagne stood alone in the midst of a 
barbarous age, when the knowledge of ancient 
Europe was extinguished, and the improTemrats 
of modem Europe were unknown, upheld solefy 
by 'his own mighty mind in ^he accomplishment 
of an undertalung which he himself had con-> 
ceived. 

The desigUj however, wais eminently successfiiL 
Notwithstanding the difficulty of procuring provi- 
sions, and all the dangers attendant upon tiie mardi 
of a large force of cavalry over steeps and glaciers, 
snows and precipices, the army passed in safety, 
and began to pour down upon Italy. Few troops 
had been stationed by the Lomburds to guard a 
passage considered almost impracticable ; aiM those 
few were instantly put to flight, by the first body of 
Franks who traversed the mountains. The rest of 
the invading army followed, after a difficult and 
WMiisome msrch ; and the reunion of the two divi- 
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■inns took place at the foot of the descent.* IVom 
tfie successfu] expedition of the Duke Bernard, 
with one great body of his nephew's troo|)8, the 
tremendous mountain over which he forced his way 
received the name, which it retains to the present 
day, of the Great St. Bernard. It had before borne 
the appellation of Mons Jovis, from a temnle to 
Jupiter, which ornamented the side of the accllTity; 
but the name of the heathen deity was soon forvot* 
ten in the exploit of the Christian warrior ; nor has 
the same passage, effected in an after-age by another 
mighty conqueror, been able to snatch from the 
uncle of Charlemagne the glory of the great enter- 
prise which he achieved, or to efface his name from 
the msyestic object with which it is inseparaUy 
connected. 

The news of this sudden appearance of the Frank* 
ish army, in a quarter where they had been so little 
expected, passed like lightning to Desiderius, who 
hastened instantly with the mam body of his forces 
to oppose the enemy, before they could oait the 
narrow defiles in which they were entanglea. Col* 
lecting al) his troops, he took possession of the pass 
of La Cluse,t and made a demonstration of defend- 
ing it with vigour. But Charlemagne, havinff fortified 
his camp in front, detached a considerable fbrce 
through the mountains, to turn the flank of the horn* 
berds. This movement was instantly peiceived b^ 
Desiderius ; and, struck with sudden terror lest his 
retreat should be cut off, he abandoned at once his 
projects of resistance, and, flying to Pavia, left the 
country open to the Franks. 

*Aiin«le8 Loiieliani; Ann. Efitibard. It is dMBcnU I0 QodenUnd 
Iww iwa bodies of troops, tbe one psfwinf by Moni Csnis, and the otiisr 
by tbe Gmt St. Bernanl, came to effect their hinetioB in the TaUey «f 
Aioaia, which eould not hare been accomplisbed without a moat tadlow 
imd extraordinary march on the part of CbariemacDe. Tat ail aeeevai* 
agrae upoa the sabjeet, atating that the rnoMrdi pass e d hy Ibo Msw 
Cinisiia, and that the two diriaiona OMt at Cluaaa or Sclwaa, appaiMtly 
tiMpaasorLaClaae. 

t Aan. MetieM. : ABB. TillkuiL 

N 
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Strong fortifications and abundant provisions 
cured to Pavia the means of long defence ;* while 
the Franks, naturally impatient, and unaccustomed 
to the protracted operations of a regular siege, were 
likely to be foiled by one which promised every diffi- 
culty that skill, resolation, and despair could oppose 
to their efforts. But the mind of Charlemagne pos- 
sessed those extraordinary qualities which are only 
recorded of the very greatest men, and which 
bend to the will of the individual so gifted, even the 
natural character of those brought in contact with 
him. Determined that his conquest of the Lombards 
should be more effectual than that of his father, 
Charlemagne resolved not to abandon his design for 
vows which might be broken, and submission which 
would certainly be feignfed. The siege of Pavia, 
therefore, was undertaken with the determination 
of carrying it on without pause or compromise ; and 
the Franks themselves, yielding their national haste 
and eagerness to the purpose of their king, evinced 
a 'degree of patience new to all their habits. 

The defence of Pavia had been undertaken by 
Desiderius himself; but Verona also, one of the 
strongest towns of his dominions, he determined to 
maintain against the enemy, while he left the rest 
of the Lombard cities very nearly to their fate. The 
government of Verona he intrusted to his son Adal- 

S'sus ; and thither also the wife and children of 
arlomaii were sent for their greater security, as to 
a place not exposed, like Pavia, to the first attack 
of the invaders. At the same time, Autcarius, a 
Frankish noble, who had accompanied Giberga to 
Lombardy, was invested with a share of that com- 
mand for which the youth and inexperience of Adal- 
gisus rendered him not fully competent. 

The supposition that the resistance of Pavia would 
long retard the progress of Charlemagne against 

* Anattatias Bibltotli. in Vit. Hadrian ; Eg inliard, kan. 773. 
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IWerona proved to be fallacious. From the first,* the 
!Frankish monarch seems to have determined to re- 
duce the Lombard capital rather by, absolute blockade 
than by more active measures; and, as a large 
portion of his troops were thus unemployed, no 
sooner bad he seen the trenches completed round 
that city than he led a division of his army against 
Verona. Astonished at the rapidity of his progress, 
and cut off from all communication with Desiderius, 
Adalgisus lost heart, and, instead of attempting to 
occupy and divide the invading force by a spirited 
resistance, he abandoned the army committed to his 
care, and, leaving Verona, fied, first to Pisa, and 
thence to Constantinople.! He was destined never 
to revisit Lombardy ; but his existence at the court 
of Constantino, the enemy both of the popes and of 
C^harlemagne, was long a subject of disquietude to 
the conqueror of Italy^ 

Verona, abandoned by the prince, surrendered 
almost immediately, and the widow and children of 
C^arloman fell into the hands of the victor. What 
vas the conduct of Charlemagne to the beings thus 
45ast upon his mercy has not yet been discovered. 
The eldest sou of the dead Carloman is never again 
mentioned in history, and a vague and improbable 
tale is all that has reached us concerning the second.]; 
That tale, however, if it be true, shows that th6 
monarch treated his nephew with kindness ; and the 
generid character of Charlemagne may well justify 
our belief so far, whether the whole be true or not. 
The same darkness is spread over the history of 
Giberga which involves that of her cliildren ; and 
the only further account we have of Autcarius is a 
laudatory composition in praise of a person of a 
somewhat similar name, which, however, is by no 

* Ann. Mettenn. ; Chron. Moiseiac. 
t Snppleni. Paul. Diae. de Oest. Langobard. 

I See MeMiearv Velly and Le Beau, who attempt to idcnti(y the aon 
«f Garjoman with Slagrius Bishop of Nice, in 777. * 
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means clearly proved to be applici^le to the fdknrer 
of Garloman.* 

No sooner had Verona fallen than the victorioas 
monarch hastened back to press the siege of Pavia ; 
and his designs on Italy gradually e3ctending them- 
selves with time, opportunity, and experience, he 
began to contemplate a longer absence from his na- 
tive country than he had at first proposed, in order i' 
to effect completely what he had so boldly under- 
taken. His wife and children, therefore, received 
directions to join him in the camp before Pavia ;t • 
and their commg gave a new proof to the Lombards 
of his unchangeable, resolution, and afforded to his 
soldiers a demonstration of the perseverinj^ patience 
with which he intended to carry on the siege. 

Although the capital still held out, the other cities 
of the Lombard kingdom one by one surrendered to 
detached bodies of the Franks. Few of them offered 
any resistance,' and in general the people seemed 
not unwilling to amalgamate themselves with a great 
and conquering nation. Pavia, nevertheless, was 
defended long with all the energy of valour and the 
pertinaci^ of despair. The abundant stores with 
which it had been supplied, managed with care and 
fiugality, kept up the spirits of the inhabitants, and 
preserved the obedience of the garrison. Days, 
weeks, and months passed by; summer, autumn, 
and winter fled ; and ypt the city maintained ite re- 
sistance, though the whole of the rest of Lombardy 
< had submitted. 

At length, as the high solemnity of Easter ap- i 

Coached, Charlemagne prepared to visit Rome, 
avinff to his officers the task of carrying on the 
siege during his absence. Various motives induced 
him to undertake the journey ; and those extensive 
views of general policy that on all occasions showed 
him the utmost extent of advantage which could be 

* Convenio Othgertt MiUtis : D. BouquoC, vol. ▼. p. 4ML 
t Aotttaidui, BibUMb. in VH. Hadrian. 
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raped from any measure, taught him to look.uponiflt 
visit to the ancient capital of the world as a mean* 
of extending his power, and <leriving the greatest 
benefit that could accrue from his expedition to Italy/ 
Lombardy, except the capital, whose resistance 
could not be effectual, was already conquered ; and 
the Prankish monarch regarded that country as hisr 
own, by the right which, with very few exceptions, 
had hitherto alone bestowed dominion, and trans-^ 
ferred the sceptre from one race to another. He* 
was King of Lombardy by force of arms ; but a1? 
Home he was to be received as patrician, and Ra-' 
venna looked upon him as exarch, — titles which had 
previously been mere names, but of- which he now 
intended to exercise the rights. The people of 
Rome, by their voluntary act, had named him patri- 
cian, or military governor;* and both his father and" 
himself had been called upon to perform the most 
arduous duties of that station, without exercising any' 
of the power which the office implied. But Italy 
was now at the monarch's feet ; and Charlemagne,^ 
without the least desire to trample on it, prepared to 
take upon himself the full character of patrician, and* 
to govern, though his government was of the mildest 
quSity. 

The news of his approach flew rapidly to Rome ;• 
and the supreme pontiff, at once animated by origi- 
nal feelings of regard and esteem, grateful for ser* 
vices rendered, and mindful of benefits to come,- 
prepared to receive the conqueror of his enemies, in- 
the ancient queen of empires, with all the solemn 
splendour which suited the man, the occasion, and 
the scene. 

In the mean time Charlemagne set out from Pavia,t 
accompanied by a considerable army and an im- 
mense train of bishops, priests, and viobles ; and, 
passing through Tuscany, he sidvanced by rapid 

* See Dacange, Gloee. torn. ▼. p- 149. 

t Annal TiU«nl. ; Annali Fuldeiuee, A. D. 774. 
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JomiMTt upon Rome. Shouts and songs of trinrapii 
greeted him on the way; towns, castles, and vii- 
fiiges poured forth to see him pass; the serf, the 
citiien, and the noble joined in acclamations which 
wc^medthe conqueror of the Lombards ; and dead 
Italy seemed to revive at the glorious aspect of the 
lictor,* Thirty miles from the city he was met hf 
^all those who could still boast of generous blood in 
Rome, with ensigns, and banners ; and at a mile's 
distance firom the walls the whole schools came 
forth to receive him, bearing in their hands branches 
of the palm and the olive, and singing in the sweet 
Roman tonipe the praises and gratulations of their 
nughty deliverer. Thither too came the standard 
Of the cross, with which it had been customary to 
meet the exarchs on their visits to the city; and 
teuly, since the days of her ancient splendour, never 
had Rome beheld such a sight as entered her gates 
with the monarch of.the Franks. 

It was now no savage army come to ravage and 
to spoil, with hunger smd hatred in their looks, and 
foulness and barbarism in their garments. On the 
contrary, a long train of the princes and nobles of a 
warlike and beautiful nation, mingling, in the bril- 
liant robes of peace, with all the great of a people 
they had delivered, entered the gates of Rome, and, 
amid songs of victory and shouts of joy, were led 
forward through all the splendid remains of ancient 
ait, the accumulated magnificence of centuries of 
power and conquest, by a monarch such as the 
world has seen but once. 

Abovef the ordinary height of man, Charlemagne 

* AuMtas. BiblioUi. in Vlt. Hadrian. 

tBginhard, In Vlt. Oar. Mag. cap. xsll. Marqaliard IValier, da 
■latura. Car. Mag. The disaertalion of Marqahard Freher on the hdglit 
•r CtMrlamaf na (and on the qaeatioii whether he wore a boud or not) 
daea nat aatUiiy ma aa to hia precise atatore. Eginhard dechtrea that ha 
waa in heinht aeren timea the length of hia own foot, which we hare rea- 
Bon to bellava waa not Tery amalU at leaat if he bore any reaemblanoe to 
kla moClMr, who wn known by tho name of ** Bntha witb the long (hoc * 
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i^e a gfiant in his stature as in his mind ; tmt the 
graceful and easy proportion of all his limbs spok» 
the combination of wonderful activity with immenser 
strength, and pleased while it astonished. His 
countenance was as striking as his figure ; and his 
broad high forehead, his keen and flashing eye, and 
bland unwrinkled brow, offered a bright picture, 
wherein the spirit of physiognomy, natural to all 
men, might trace the expression of a powerful in- 
tellect and a benevolent heart. 

On so solemn an occasion as his entry into Rome, 
the general simplicity of his attire was laid aside ; 
and he now appeared blazing in all the splendour of 
royalty; his robes wrought of purple and goldj his 
brow encircled with jewels, and his very sandals 
glittering with precious stones.* 

As he approached the church of St. Peter, and 
•was met by the exarch's cross, the monarch alighted 
from his horse, and, with his principal followers, 
proceeded on foot to the steps of the cathedral. 
The marks of his reverence for the shrine of tho 
apostlef were such as a sovereign might well pay 
whose actions and whose pOwer left no fear of 
respect heing construed into submission. In the 
porch, near the door, he was met by Pppe Adrian, 
attended by all his clergy, clothed in the magniiicent 
vestments of the Roman church ; and while loud 
shouts rent the air of " Blessed be he who cometh in 
the name of the Lord /" the pontiff held his deliverer 
to his heart, poured forth his gratitude, and loaded 
him with blessings. 

The meeting was one of great interest, both to 
the priest and the monarch. I know no reason 

* Egtnhard, in Vit. Car. Ma|f. cap. xxHl. 

t Anaitaaiiii says that Cbarienmgne kiased the holy stfps, one aflat 
another, as he ascended : bat this ia not confirmed by the contemporary 
iwriten ; and though the librarian is a fliU and good authority where the 
«lerical tanflmnce is not concenied. his assertions always need collateral 
aridenoe to give them authantScUy on points where the power or donii&io& 
4if the church i* Implicated. 
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why, in examining the characters of princes, we 
shoidd endeavour to set them apart in their senti- 
ments from the rest of human beings, and not believe 
them to be actuated by the same affections as their 
fellow-men. Though Charlemagne was a great 
conqueror and a clear-sighted politician, an ambitious 
king and a dauntless warrior, we know that he had 
a heart full of the kindest and the gentlest feelings ;. 
and there is every reason to believe that all the finer 
emotions of his bosom were affected by his meeting 
with the Roman pontiff.* That he revered Pope 
Adrian as a prelate, and loved him as a man, his 
after-life sufficiently evinced ; and when he met him, 
for the first time, m the midst of Rome, he must 
have remembered that, sooner than bring discord and 
strife into his dominions, the old man before him had 
dared the enmity of a powerful and vindictive mon- 
arch, had seen his country wasted and destroyed, 
and had exposed himself to be besieged in a vast, but 
mined and depopulated city. We may well believe, 
then, that the feelings of reverence and affection he 
expressed were the genuine emotions of the young 
sovereign's heart. Such feelings on his part, while 
the pope, on the other hand, acknowledged in him 
the saviour of Rome, and the deliverer of the church, 
could not fail to create between them a bond of 
sympathy and regard such as circumstances seldom 
suffer to exist among the great of the earth. The 
friendship thus begun continued through their mu- 
tual lives ; and, with the invariable fortune of union 
between the good and wise, tended immensely to the 
safety and prosperity of both. 

After the arrival of the monarch, several days 
were spent in celebrating the solemnities of Easter; 
but neitherf the pope nor the king neglected those 
matters of temporal jurisdiction, which were now 



* Gglnhard, in Vit Car. Maf . 

t Anastanua, BibUotb in Vit. Hadrian. 
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teodinff towards a more clear and decided establish-^ 
meat t&an Italy had known for many years. Charle* 
magne was evidently received as sovereigfn by the 

e»pe himself, and by the whole people of Rome, 
e was crowned with the diadem of the pathcians* 
op exarchs,* and exercised, for the first time, the 
extensive sway with which that office invested him. 
In whatever manner Pepin had reannexed the exar- 
chate and Pentapolis to Rome', that act, it is clear, 
was in no degree such as to exempt those territories, 
or even Rome itself, from the dominion of the pa- 
trician. On .the entrance of Charlemagne into the 
city, there was no struggle, dispute, or misunder* 
standing about authority. It was assumed by him 
at once, and granted by the clergy and the people as 
the undoubted right of the patriciate ; nor aid he 
ever cease to use the supreme power, first as patri- 
cian, and afterward as emperor, from his arrival in 
Italy to the close of his hfe and reign. To him all 
great causes were referred; the pope himself ap- 
peared before him as before his judge; and we find 
repeated instances of his having extended his juris- 
diction to ecclesiasticalf as well as civil affairs, 
throughout the whole of the Roman territor}'. 

Nevertheless, there is every reason to believe 
that Adrian soUcited, and that the monarch granted, 
considerable territories, to be held by the Church of 
Rome, though solely conceded as by lord to vassal, 
and by no means independent of the patrician. A 
ereat variety of forms had by this time been intro- 
duced among feoffs and benefices ; and what were 
the feudal, privileges granted on the present occa* 
sion, what those reserved, is very difficult to ascer- 



* SeeChronieoii Anonymi Salernitani, cap. xxtI. ; uid note flO in Mu- 
ntori Bar. Scrip. Ital. torn. ii. part U. It is also worthy of remarit, that 
Tbeopbanea, the Greek cbronograpber, himaelf mentiona Pepla by tbe 
oame of exarch, where be deacribea the joamey of Stephen. 

i JSglahard, hi Annal. ; Codex Candiiiiiii, Bpiat. Haarianl. 
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tain; for, though the popes have since assertad* 
that the donation of Cnarlemagne was written, the 
original deed has never been seen by any one ; and 
through the whole correspondence of the pontiff 
with that monarch, we find no mention made of such 
an instrument So far from it, indeed, that, within 
a few months of the gift, a contest took place be- 
tween Adrian himself, and Leo, Archbishop of Ra- 
¥enna,t concerning the limits of the district granted 
by Charlemagne to the Church of Rome, which 
would have been at once determined by the produc- 
tion of the monarches charter.' This, however, was 
never done, and the pope was obliged to apply to the 
King of the Franks, in order to establish the facts. 
Such an event seems to determine the question ; for 
it must not be forgotten, that the dispute was not 
about a small portion of frontier land, which the am- 
biguity of language might render difficult to define; 
but about cities and provinces, in regard to which no 
doubt could have been entertained, if an;^ written 
deed had existed to establish the papal claims. 

The limits of the territory granted remain equally 
uncertain to the present day. The papal historians^ 
declare, that the gift of Charlemagne included, 
besides the exarchate and Pentapolis, the whole of 
Corsica, Parma, Mantua, Reghio, and Bardi, with the 
Venetian provinces, and a considerable part of the 
Tyrol, as well as Spoleto and Beneventum. But the 
popes themselves, with more moderate wisdom, 
never, in their letters to the donor, speak of any 
thing beyond the exarchate and Pentapolis, except 
the territory of Spoleto ; and though it is not improb- 
able that Charlemagne might, as Gibbon asserts, 
give that to which he had no right — for rights were 
len but badly defined—- it is not at all likely that ho 



* Anaataa. Biblioth. in Vit. Hadrian. 

t CodaxGaroIiniui, Epiat. lir. 

i Anaataaiua, Biblioth. in Vit. Hadrian. 
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sliDuld give what he did not possess, which is im* 
plied by the more than doubtful account of Anasta- 

Some slight mention appears to have been made 
about this time, of a i>rior donation* from Pepin to 
the holy see ; but not in such terms as to call for op- 
position or confutation, even had Charlemagne been 
inclined to resist the transfer of the. property from 
tiie people to the church. That he was not so is 
sufficiently evident from his own gift to the popes 
of those provinces which his father had reannexed 
to the Roman state, with the addition of Spoleto. 
But, at the same time, it is to be remarked, in regard 
to this famous donation, that even then existed the 
custom of granting considerable territories to the 
principal churches and monasteries under the do- 
minion of the sovereign, as a feudal property to 
be held of the crown ; nor can I look upon the gilt 
of Charlemagne in any other light, though various 
after circumstances seem to prove that the people 
of the city of Rome still continued to regard them- 
selves as an independent republic till the hour that 
the patrician was saluted emperor.f To hold these 



* The flict of the donattim being mentioned st thiv period depends 
upon very doubtftil aeaertions, on tbe one hand, and lettera, the date of 
which to by no means clear; on the other. If mentioned at all, bowerer, 
te was with very tempered caution ; and only beld out as an Indacement, 
tn all probability, for the younjr monarch to imitate or eieeed the suih 
powd Hbcrality of his father. 

t Whether Charlemagne so far forgot or misunderstood his (hcultlet 
as patrician, in his notions as a Fmntt, as to imagine that he could giTO 
away at bis pleasure the country whicb bnd cliooen htm for its governor 
md defender ; or w bet her he acted only as a conqueror— which is mora 
probable— and, leaving to Rome its original gnvernment, bestowed upon 
the popes that part of the territory alone which he had acquired by force 
of arms,— is hnpoesible to discover, in ilie confusion created by the mia* 
■tatements of the papal tril^es, and tbe silence of the Cariovingian annal- 
isu. At all events, the advocates of the pootiflcal dominion prove too 
much. If Pepin had. as they say, absolutely and entirely bestowed tha 
Romsn territory on the cburob, Charlemagne could not do so too, for tha 
territory was not his to bestow ; and if Constantino had conforred the 
provinces on St. Petef s sacceasors, the gift of Pepin vaa aa nnniciai ar f 
aa that af hhi son. 
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territories eren as a rassal of the Prankish monarch, 
was still, in the opinion of the pope, a great step 
gained ; and we never find that he made any opposi- 
tion, or offered any remonstrance, to the many acts 
of sovereignty exercised by Charlemagne within the 
very provinces bestowed, although those acts were, 
in several instances, snch as were seldom Justified by 
the feudal tenure of any lands in that day. 

Satisfied with the assertion of his authority by a 
temporary exhibition of the patrician power, Charle- 
magne seems to have required little immediate 
return fh)m the pontiff for the services he had ren- 
dered to Rome and the church. After regulating 
some clerical affairs of little interest, he hastened 
back to Pavia, where his presence at the head of the 
army had become necessary, for the purpose of 
supporting and encouraging his soldiers under the 
wearisome labours of the longest and most difiicult 
siege which the Franks had ever undertaken. At the 
same time, many circumstances imperatively re- 
quired that he should press the Lombard capital to 
its immediate fall, and turn his steps towards his 
own paternal dominions. 

One of the most urgent of these circumstanc^es 
was the state of his north-eastern frontier, from 
which continual accounts of the most alarming char- 
acter reached him in the heart of Italy. It appears, 
that no sooner had the news of his absence from 
France spread abroad, than the Saxons hastened to 
take advantage of so favourable a moment, and to 
avenge their recent subjection, by ravaging the 
borders of their conqueror's territory. Flame and 
the sword desolated the land ; and tnough, on one 
occasion, a panic, which the monks willingly mistook 
ior a miracle,* caused the barbarians suddenly to 
fly, at the very moment they were advancing to bom 
the church of St. Boniface, at Fridislar, their tenor 

J* * AmuJ. TvMiumt j AmmO. Eglnhtrd. 
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iras soon forgotten, and their devastation recom- 
menced. 

With these motives for activity stimulating his 
mind, Charlemagne took vigorous measures to ren- 
der the blockade of Pavia more severe than ever. 
No living thing was suffered to enter or to quit the 
city but the birds of the air ; and though Desiderius 
stiil resisted with desperate resolution, famine soon 
began to undermine the courage of the Lombards. 
The hopelessness of rescue, the subjugation of the 
"whole country round, the weariness of restraint, the 
known clemency pf the victor, and the miseries of a 
protracted siege, all acted on the hearts of the 
Pavians, and at length, about the middle of the year, 
they threw open their gates to the Franks. 

To compensate for the obstinate resistance, which 
they feared the conqueror might construe into crime, 
the Lombards in the city deliv^red up Desiderius, his 
wife, and daughter, to Charlemagne, without any 
stipulation in their favour ; and, indeed, seem them- 
selves to have relied entirely on the mercy of their 
conqueror; Their reliance was not in vain ;* no 
cruelty stained the glory of the triumph. Pavia did 
not even suffer from plunder ; and the treasnresf 
^nd tn the palace of the vanquished Desiderius 
repaid the Prankish' soldiers for their long fatigues, 
though no part went to swell the stores of their own 
Jibeial monarch. A medalj was struck upon the 
occasion of the fall of Pavia, but Charlemagne did 
not |)ermit anv painful act of triumph to crush the 
iron into the nesh of the Lombards. Their inttito- 

. * Tlie simple worda of Paul WarofHd, a Lombard hbnaeir, are teiy 
striking, in apeaUng of the oondact of Charlemagne on this occasion,— 
** Bt quod mrd fieri adioUt, dementi moderation* viOoriam Umperth 
«it.*>— Panliffl DiaooniM, de Epiacopis MetteasibQS. 

t.Ann. PiUdenk. 

t U bore, Deviefo Detiderio et Papia reeeptOy and on iSm iwrersa tbo 
data 774. ItlsdifBeolt lo Imagine what made Gibbon aaaert that tho 
siege of PaTia eontinnod two years. Not fifteen months elapsed ftom the 
period of Charieraagnela miroli fhr Italy, till Iw again set out vpon Ui 
TStora to France. 
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tions were still left to them iiiTiolate; and the 
monarch of the Franks appeared among them less as 
a conqueror than as a father. 

He mstantly, however, took the title of Kin^ of 
Lombardy/ and was crowned with the iron circle 
which the monarchs of that country had assumed 
after their settlement in Italy ; but tne choice was 
slill left to the people of the land,t in all cases, 
whether they would be judged by their own, the 
Roman, or the Frankish law. A few additions, 
indeed, were made to the Lombard code ; but even 
this was done with a sparing and judicious hapd, and 
was softened with the pretence of supplying the 
laws which had been lost or forgo tten.{ 

The disposition, also, which the Lombards had 
shown to amalgamate themselves with the Franks 
met with every encouragement from the great French 
monarch, whose desire was ever to win, rather than 
to compel. He received the oath of homage from 
the Lombard nobles ; - and, as if that oath could not 
be broken, trusted them, in general, with the entire 
jfovernment of their towns and provinces, confided 
m their faith alone, and strove in every thing to 
smooth the way for the complete union of the two 
nations, taking care that the humiliation of over- 
throw should not impede the progress of pacification 
and concord. 

These regulations required some time to perfect ; 
but at length Charlemagne once mofe set out for 
France, and reached it in the middle , of August, 
leaving but few troops in the Lombard kingdom. 
Pavia, the capital, and a small number of frontier 
towns, received garrisons ; but the people in general 
had evinced a willingness in their submission ; and 



* It would appear, tbat, even beflire the fhll )of Pavia, Clunlefragiw 
ledk the title of King of Lomtmrdy ; but the queotion ia unimportant. 
t Savtgiiy, Hiat. of the Roman Law in the Middle Agea. 
i Gapimlaria Oar. Maf . ; Recaell dea Hlat dea GaulM, toia t. p. 058. 
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Charlemagne, too strong to be fearful, was too noble 
to be suspicious. 

Adalgisus, however, was now at the court of Con- 
stantinople, whose emperor stilllooked towards Italy 
'with envy and regret ; and it" was not at all unlikely 
that the peace of Charlemagne's new kingdom 
might soon be troubled by the intrigues of the Em- 
peror of the East. Desiderius, with his wife and 
daughter, were carried or sent into France by the 
conqueror, and, apparently, were obliged to embrace 
the monastic life ; for we find that the dethroned 
monarch was first committed to the charge of Agil- 
fred. Bishop of Liege, and was afterward conveyed 
to the monastery of Corbie, wherehe lived for some 
time in the practice of mild virtues and superstitious 
observances, and died at an dnknown period.* 

Whether the peace that he now enjoyed com- 
pensated for the splendour that he had lost, and the 
calm contemplations of the cloister were sufficient 
occupation, after the troublous ambitions of the 
p^ace, history does not mention, though it insinu- 
ates that he was happy. But still, there can be 
little doubt, that the consciousness of having cast 
away empire for revenge must have mingled re- 
morse with memory, and forced many a regret 
upon his mind, — especially when he reflected that 
his own intrigues had worked his downfall, and 
learned from the moral ^voice of the irretrievable 
-past, that had he been virtuous, he might have con- 
-tinued great. 

* Chron. Sigiborti, aim. 774 ; Ann. Hepldan. Daelwme Script. Fnuie. 
.11. p. 478. 
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BOOK IV. 

FROM TBE CONQUEST OF LOMBARDT TO THE BEOIIINIR» 

OF THE SPANISH WAR. 

ntoM A. D. 774 TO A. s. 777. 

ClMrleimcne returns to Franoe--I>MrateIiei a Force to pnniab tlit 
Saxons— Hif Habits of Business— He invades Saxony— His Rear* 
fuard slirprtsed— The Saxons defteced- Revolt of tbe Duke of Frluli 
—His Death— Trevlso betrayed— Charlemagne returns to 8axony>- 
Internal Administration— Character of the (hmous Wiiikind— His au 
tempt to raise Saxony once more— Defeated by the Vigilance of Charle- 
magoe— He dies to Denmark. 

The life of a monarch, at all times one of diffi- 
culty and care* is ever, in barbarous ages, an exist- 
ence of continual labour and incessant strife. Nor 
can even a dejp'ee of civilization greatly superior to 
the age in which he lives raise a king above a con- 
stant war with the barbarism around him, nor grand 
views for the weal of human nature effect any thing 
for his own peace and tranquillity. 

On the contrary, every general effort to benefit 
the race of our fellow-creatures must always have 
to struggle against narrow prejudices and petty in- 
terests ; and there is unhappily too much reason to 
believe that very extended views in royal bosoms 
only afford new cause for strife, added to the many 
which unceasingly assail a throne. 

Neither, in an uncultivated state of society, before 
reason had learned to curb desire, or long expe- 
rience had shown the fruitlessness of contention, 
could even predominant military power and the ^ft 
of victory ever secure the duration of peace-sunless, 
indeed, some one man could, by a godlike mind, 
render conquest universal, and obedience perma- 
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i»nt» And yet, peace being, as the great Span* 
iard* beautifully says, the true object of war, so 
w^arfare must still, in a barbarous age, be the only 
means of peace, however vain the treaties obtained 
may prove, however transitory be the tranquillity 
that, follows. 

The most pacific disposition, joined to the most 
benevolent mind, would never have won for Charle- 
tnBgne the repose of his German frontier ; but, in 
fact, the disposition of that monarch, by the habits 
of his nation — by the circumstances of his country 
— by the character of his- age — by the education of 
his youth — ^by the constitution of his body— by the 
very qualities of his mind — was warlike. His be- 
nevolence showed itself continually, in his govern- 
ment, in his laws, in his efforts to soflen and to 
civilize, in his treatment of enemies, in his affection 
for his friends, in his placability after personal of- 
fence, and in his active intercession for the unhappy 
and the unfortunate. In all these points, the bene- 
ficence of his heart rose above the rudeness of his 
age, trampled on its prejudices, and cast away its 
passions ; but still by nature he was a warrior, and. 
lie could not have remained a king miless he had 
been a conqueror.t 

The nations around never suflTered him to with- 
draw his hand from the sword ; and as fast as by 
victory he had crushed onp of the hydra heads of 
war, another was raised to attack him at a differ- 
ent point.} Scarcely had he entered Italy to the 
succour of Pope Adrian ere, as already mentioned, 



* ** Armas . . las qaales tfcfnen por objeto y fln, la ]«c, que es el mayor 

bian que los hombres puedan deaear e^ eata vida 

Bata ea el verdadero (in de la guerra, que lo miamo ea declr armaa que 
guerra,** &c. — Dim Quixote. 

t I have been led into tbis dlgreaatoD by aome remarlca tending to oan- 
aiue tbo French roonarcb for not aiiting aiill, and auffertng the Saxons 
to plnnder his prorinees, with philosophical tranqtiilUty. 

1 Aonales TUiani. ; Ann. Fbldena, A. D. 774. ; Ann. MeCtens. A. D. 

ns. 
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the Saxons, whom he had so lately subdued, weie 
again in arms ; and, secure in the absence of their 
conqueror and the difficult warfare before him, 
were ravaginjsf at their leisure the transrhenane 
provinces of mnce, and burning all that thev could 
not carry away. No sooner, however, had Pavia 
surrendered, and Italy received his law, than Charle- 
magne hastened to the scene of danger. Pausingt • 
himself, at Ingelheim, on finding that the enemvhaul 
disappeared he despatched four armies into the heart , 
of Saxony, to punish the aggression of the people, 
while he ma^e preparations to attempt their com* 
plete subjugation in the ensuing year. 

For fifteen months his kingdom had been without 
his presence, and a great accumulation of internal 
business had, of course, taken place during his ab- 
sence. The immense activity of the young monarch, 
however, left nothing long unconcluded, although 
all the affairs of his extensive dominions, which were 
in anv degree important, were transacted by him- 
self alone. 

To conceive the possibility of such an undertak- 
ing, the habits of that great monarch must be con- 
sidered, and also the extraordinary constitution both 
of his body and his mind. Gifted, with a frame the 
corporeal energies of which required little or no 
relaxation, and which consequently never clogged 
and hampered his intellect by fatigue, Charlemagne 
could devote an immense portion of his time to 
business, and, without taking more than a very small 
portion of sleep, could dedicate the clear tlioo^ts 
of an untired mind to the regulation of his king- 
dom, even while other men were buried in repose. 
He was accustomed, we are told, to wake spohta- 
neously, and rise from his bed four or five times* in 
the course of each night; and so great was his 
economy of moments, that the brief space he em- 

* Egiobaid, in Vit. Csr, Mag. cap. xzir. 
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ployed in putting on the simple garments with which 
he was usually clothed was also occupied in hearing 
the reports of his count of the palace, or the plead- 
ings of various causes, which he decided at those 
times with as much clear wisdom as if listening to 
them on the judgment-seat. 

SomiB lighter exercise of the mind was neverthe*' 
less necessaiy even to him ; but this was principally 
taken during his repasts,* when he caused various 
works to foe read to him, which did not require the 
severe attention that he was obliged to bestow on 
Judicial investigations, 'the subject of these read- 
ings was., in general, the history of past times, and 
works upon theology, among which the writings of St. 
Augustin are said to have afforded him the greatest 
l^easure. 

By the constant employment of hioments which 
would otherwise haVe been wasted to the intellect, 
an extraordinary mass of business was easily swept 
aw<iy ; and, at the end of the very year in which he 
returned from Italy ,t a number of acts, diplomas,^ 
charters, letters, judgments, and affairs of aul kinds, 
can be traced to Charlemagne himself, the despatch 
of which, together with all those that must have es- 
caped research, would be utterly inconceivable, were 
we ignorant of what were the habits of that great 
and singular man. 

While Charlemagne was thus employed in France, 
the armies sent against the Saxons penetrated into 
their territory in four different directions. Three 
of these hosts met with considerable opposition ; 
but, after contending for some time successfully 
with the enemy, they returned, to pass the winter 
in their own country ,§ loaded with spoil and crowned 
with victory. The fourth army, found the land 
abandoned by the Saxon troops ; but a great part 

* Eginhard. in Vlt. Car. Mag. cap. x^lr. t A. D. T74. 

t 8m De Booquet, Recueil, vols. v. ftod tl. 

i AniL Ttti&ni. ; Ann. Eginbard. ,• 
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of tfae wealth of the nation had been left behind, 
and the Prankish soldiers amply repaid themselves 
for the ravages which had been committed on theur 
own frontiers during their absence in Italy. 

The Saxons, however, were still unsubdued;* 
and a fortress which Charlemagne had repaired at 
Eresburg had been attacked, the garrison defeated, 
and the walls razed to the ground. The frontiers' 
of Hesse, which had suffered the most from the 
Saxon inroads during the preceding year, were still 
open to the enemy ; and every thing in the state of 
(xejrmany called for immediate attention and exer- 
tion on the part of the French king. As soon, there- 
fore, as the general assembly of the people could be 
held, he collected his forces, and entering Saxony. 
at the head of a considerable army, he captured the 
Castle of Sigisburg, restored the fortress of Eres- 
burg, and, marching on to the Weser, forced the 
passage of that river, which a multitude of the enemy 
attempted for a time to defend. He thence pursued 
the Ostphalians, or Eastern Saxons, to whom he 
was for the time opposed, across the' country towards 
the Ocker, on the banks of which river he arrived 
without impediment. 

The extraordinary rapidity of his movements 
seems to have daunted and surprised the Saxons 
even more than his power or skill ; and on his sudden 
appearance at the Ocker, Hasson,t chief of the 
Ostphalians, with the other leaders of his tribe, met 
him, in order to tender hostages for their submis- 
sion. The clemency of the conqueror was not yet 
exhausted. The hostages were once more re- 
ceived ; and, turning towards the sea, Charlemagne, 
in like manner, accepted the promises of the Angra- 
rians, another tribe, which had likewise been in arms' 
against him. 

Notwithstanding the bold and daring character of 

* Eginhard, Ann. ann. 77A. 

t Ann. Loiseliani, ana. 775; Aon. TUiaoi, ann. 770. 
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afl his military movements, the Prankish monarch 
had not thus left behind him an immense tract of 
hostile country without taking measures to keep 
open the communication with his own resources ; 
for while he advanced into the very heart of Sax* 
ony, he stationed a considerable body of Franks 
upon the banks of the Weser, to guard the passages 
of that river, and to secure the means of retreat. 

None of the dangers which surrounded him, 
however, escaped the Saxons ; and that part of the 
nation who, mhabiting the western side of the 
Weser, were called Westphalians, soon perceived 
all the advantages which their position in the rear 
of the monarch's army afforded them.* It was 
evident, that in the midst of an inimical countiy, 
covered with woods, and intersected with rivers, a 
thousaCnd perils and difficulties would attend his 
retreat, if the force left to maintain the communi* 
cation with France were once cut oif. To this 
purpose, then, the first efforts of the Saxons were 
directed; and as the Franks on the Weser were 
in possession of an intrenched camp, stratagem 
was employed to render that advantage of no 
ayail.f In the absence of the monarch, the dis- 
cipline of the troops whp had remained behind was 
a good deal relaxed ; and with that nation^ want 
of caution which may be still traced in their de- 
scendants, the Franks of the reserve suffered a con- 
siderate body of the enemy to mingle with some 
of their foraging parties, which were returning 
towards nightfaU. The Saxons thus penetrated 
into the heart of the camp; and in the darkness 
easily opened a way for the entrance of their com- 
panions. 

The Franks, suddenly attacked in their sleep, be- 
fore they were aware of the proximity of an enemy 
ibnnd myriads of hostile swords at their throats ; 

* Efintaard, Annal. ; Anoal. LoImI. 
1 AnnalM Meitensit. 
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ftnd before they could recover from their first sur- 
prise, a great number were sacrificed to their own 
mipnidence. But discipline in that day was of less 
consequence than in the present times; and in a 
hand-to-hand fight, such as then raged in the encamp- 
ment of the Franks, the individual exertions of each 
man were of almost as much consequence as the 
union of the whole. Gradually, the Franks forgot 
their first panic, roused themselves, rallied, resisted, 
overcame; and before morning, tii6 Saxons were 
defeated, and in full flight. 

Nevertheless, flight did not bring them security ; 
for Charlemagne himself, who never yielded one 
unnecessary instant to repose, was by this time 
returning towards his rear-guard. Rumours of the 
attack upon his camp reached him on his march, 
and gave such speed to his movements that he 
arrived on the spot as the Saxons were in the act 
of flying from the scene of their overthrow. A 
hundred thousand fresh swords were added to those 
which already smote the fugitives; and a ifearfol 
number of the enemy paid with their lives the pen- 
alty of their bold attempt. This defeat entirely 
dispersed the Westphalians for the time ; the rest 
of the hostile tribes had already given hostages for 
their future tranquillity ; the whole land was bowed 
in apparent submission ; and Charlemagne, leaving 
garHsons at Sigisburg and Eresburg,* now led hia 
victorious army back to their native country. 

The repose of Germany was only temporary; 
but, in the mean while, the joy which the capture 
of Payia and the fall of the. Lombard kingdom had 
occasioned in Rome,t began to be obscured by 
storms in Italy itself, and gathering clouds in other 
quarters of the political horizon. Scarcely had 
A-drian, after Charlemagne's return to France, writ- 
ten to his great protector a letter full of blessings 

* Chron. Moissiae. 

t Codex Carolinua, E[rfat. It. 
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and thanks, than he had cause once more to solicit 
his presence in Italy,* and to address him as a sup- 
pliant, rather than congratulate him as a friend. 
The first disquietude which the pope was destined 
to suffer proceeded from that contest which I have 
already noticed, with Leo, Archbishop of Ravenna, 
who persisted in detaining the whole of the Penta- 
polis, and various cities of (Emilia. These he de- 
clared he had received as a donation from the mon- 
arch of the f^ranks ; and a long and tedious dispute 
ensued, which could never have taken place had a 
written deed existed to authenticate the. right of the 
holy see. But more serious and genersJ dangers 
soon began to menace Italy ; and two after epistles 
of Adrianf are found full of matter affecting the im- 
mediate interest of Charlemagne. 

The state in which Lombardy had been left must 
here be considered, at the risk of repeating some 
facts which have been before ipentioned. On the 
fall of that kingdom, Charlemagne, instead of pur- 
suing the course of policy common both in the days 
which preceded and those which followed his reign, 
by dividing -great part of the territory he had just 
acquired among such of his followers as he de- 
sired to reward or promote, left the Lombard nobles 
in full possession of their land, and merely claimed 
their homage as their new sovereign.;]: This was 
instantly yielded, with every sign of joy and willing- 
ness ; for to escape with life^ liberty, and fortune 
was an event which seldom, at that perjiod, befell a 
conquered people. 

At first, the Lombard lords, feeling no compassion 
for their former king, who, for his own ambition 
and revenge, had exposed them all to spoliation and 
abasement, gladly saw the sceptre transferred to a 
clement and generous prince, and joyfully welcomed 

* Codex CarolinuSf Epist. Ixiii. Iriii. lix. 
t Ibid, Epist Wiii. lix. 
\ iFavliuiDiaeoaus. deEpiacopi«Mettci)uribiM. 
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the unexpected tennination of the war. But con* 
quest haa loosened, if not broken, the bonds of soci- 
etv. Charlemagne left them to their own counsels. 
The steel-clad myriads of the Franks, which had 
spread terror* and dismay among them, were 
withdrawn ; fear was forgotten ; a Sstant monarch 
was. despised ; ambition sprang up in the heart of 
' every one; and each of the. Lombard nobles enter<- 
tained some project of breaking his vows of homag^e, 
and making nimself independent. 

It was some time before unity of purpose rendered 
general disa^ection formidable. The first attempt 
was conceived with no extended views, and was the 
simple effort of a turbulent vassalf to free himself 
from his engage«:nents, and establish a separate 
state. This took place in the eas<e of Hildebran^ 
Duke of Spoleto, the homage of whose duchy had 
been resigned by the king in favour of the holy 
see. Possibly, encouraged by the resistance of the 
Archbishop of Ravenna, ' that noble learned to de 
spise the rule of the Roman prelate, ahd hoped to 
emancipate himself from the oaths which bound him 
to Charlemagne, now that the monarch had trans- 
ferred his allegiance to a weaker power. -He seems 
at first, to have laid no more comprehensive plan than 
that of resisting an authority whose temporal force 
was small, and whose spiritual thunders were theii 
feeble and almost untried. 

Greater schemes, however, soon followed. Rod- 
gaud Duke of Friuli,! one of those in whom Charle- 
magne had placed the ereatest confidence, and to 
whom he had intrusted tne greatest power, began to 
conclude that he also might free himself from the 
authority of him to whom he had pledged hia faith.^ 

* Monteh. SangaUenn, cap. xxvi. 

t Codex Camliniis, EpiM. iviii. 

t Annales Loiaeliani; Annales Eginhardi, 770; Codex CuoUn^ 
Epiet lix. 

$ Tbe tennt of the annals of Lolael are strong in regard to the treadi- 
wj of Bodgand :>-'* Brtgaudus LaagobaBdof flraudaxU fidem. snaiiH at 
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' Although his duchy was powerful and important, 
including a considerahle portion of the Tyrol, and 
stretching far round the Venetian gulf, he very well 
knew that a force which had crushed the Lombard 
kingdom while entire could not be successfully 0|>- 
posed by any detached part. But yet he hoped, 
that— by leaguing together once more all the dis- 
jointed members of the state, and by giving to all 
the energy of a common cause, and of inmvidual 
da.ngeT — he might be able to recover the independ- 
ence of those territories which had been lost by the 
general apathy, under the reign of Besiderius. 
Gradually these views extended and changed.* He 
found that his personal inihience was not suiBcient 
to form that bond of union which he desired; he 
doubted that the activity of his confederates would 
be equal to his own ; and he naturally turned his 
eyes dsewhere to seeklbr further sifpport and assist- 
ance. At length, trusting to chanpe and his own 
skill to reap the greatest benefit from the enterpnse,t 
the Lombard chief conceived the design of calling 
back Adalgisus from his exile at Constantinople ; 
and proposed to him the total subjugation of Italy, 
by tne aid of the Eastern empire. 

Such nesotiatibns passed rapidly between Lom- 
bardy and me Grecian capital. AdalgisUs, who had 



Mnnia McnnwnU nimpeiM ToinU ItaUam rebellm.*— AaiaSw 
UuiL ann. T76. 

* Eginhard, Ann. ; Annal. de OesUs Car. Mag. Metried Seript 
t The Saion metrical annaUat givea the dearaat account axcuK of tka 
ivfolt of the Dyke of Friuli :— 

** Cnmque domnm redlena, princepa Iter aecelerarel 
€>mnperit Auaoniia in partibua ease tyrannnm 
Nomine ll^gaodum, nova qni moUmina tentana 
Nee, qaera rex illi dederat, contentua honore, 
Italin latum Totuit aiU ftibdere regnnm. 
Qnippe Daoem Comitemque Forojulenaibna ipavn 
Conatitoit Carolua, prima dksn elara trlnmpho 
De Longobardia victor vexilla rerexit, 
Hide nifflia ingratua'dono maM aoUeitabat 
Ufbibua ex muKia popoloa, m ftclt ut ad aa 
Dafleerent« Jaato CaroU apreto dominatu," *o. 
Baa Baeuell dcaHiatoriana Fran«ala, torn. ▼. page 141. 

P 
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been received with favour, and invested with ]^- 
trician honours* by the emperor, welcomed with 

gladness the hope of recovering the territory of 
is father; and the Emperor Leo, who had suc- 
ceeded Constantine Copronymus, joyfully perceived 
a chance of reuniting under his sway the long-divided 
empire of Rome. 

But Leot was neither by mind nor by body fitted 
for great undertakings. Had his father Constantine 
been still alive, it is probable that the enterprise 
would have been accomplished, Or at least com- 
menced, before the monarch of the Franks was 
aware of the conspiracy. The preparations of Leo, 
on the contrary, were weak and dilatory. The sloth 
with which he proceeded gave full time for rumour 
to use her wings. Pope Adrian, watchful on all 
occasions, obtained information of the impending 
danger, and instantly despatched messengers^ to 
France, beseeching aid for himself, an^ pointing out 
the perilous situation of the Frankish monarch's 
new dominions. 

The envoys of the pontiff reached France while 
Charlemagne was still absent, pursuing his success- 
ful expedition against the Saxons ; and the news of 
the conspiracy of Rodgaud, and the danger which 
menaced his Italian territories, met him as he re- 
turned towards his own country. Perils with him 
were always encountered as soon as known; and, 
without loss of time, he crossed the Rhine with a 
select body of troops, and advanced rapidly towards 
Italy, hoping to effect his passage before the snows 
had blocked up the roads. The year, however, had 
too far proceeded in its course towards winter for 
the monarch to make much progress ; and he was 
forced to pause at Shlestadt, in Alsace.^ This 

* Bglnhard. Annal ann. 774. 

t Gibbon, chap. 48. 

$ A. D. 775. Codex Carolin.Epist. lix. 

( Ann. Loiseliani. 
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delay -was nevertheless productive of no eiiil conse- 
quences. The torpid slowness natural to the Em- 
peror Leo far more than outdid the necessary halt 
of the King of France ; and, at a moment when ac- 
tivity was the great requisite to success, days, weeks, 
and months were wasted in idleness by the court of 
Constantinople. 

Not so with Charlemagne : the first melting of the 
snows saw him once more across the mountains, 
and in full career against his enemies. Pavia had 
been secured by the troops he had formerly left 
there; and, traversing the country with immense 
speed, he left behind him Treviso, though strongly 
garrisoned for the revolted chiefs, advanced upon 
Friuli, and attacked the faithless Lombards before 
they knew that he had passed the Alps. Immediate 
destruction oviertook the conspirators, and the death 
of Rodgaud, their leader, followed. Whether he 
-was taken in arms, and executed afterward, or was 
slain in battle,* is by no means clear; but whichever 
w«gr it occurred, his fate was undeserving of pitr. 
He had broken the oaths which he had voluntarily 
plighted, and he had abused the confidence of a gei^ 
erous monasrch. The clemency of a conqueror— a 

* The accounts of this matter differ, but it is probable that Rodgaad 
'was decapitated. The Tilian Annals, thorn of Loisel, and those of Ado 
Ancbblshop of Vienne, who died in A. D. 860, make «se of the word 
occisuM. The Aunals of St. Fulda, those of Eginliard, and the Chroai- 
cles of Moissiac emptoy the Terb interficere to express the death of the 
revolted Lombard. The Arfnals of Meiz, however, in speaking of Charle- 
magne, say, " Rothgundum cepit tt dtseoUare prtBcepit," It is to ba 
remarked that these last annals are of a later date than several of the 
others. No one, at the same time, mourned the fkte of a mi^Q who, if 
be was not a rebel to his legitimate sovereign, was a peijured traitor la 
his generous berieActor ; and it was reserved fbr ib» historical puritan- 
ism of tbef present age to blame a monarch fbr punishing a vassal who, 
aiUBT voluntary submission, plighted honuige, solenrn vows of fidelity^ 
and many benefits received, had nearly plunged the whole land into war 
and bkMdshed for the gratification of his restless ambition. There is 
only one authority that fknuw of which states positively that Rodg«a4 
was killed in battle— that called the Chronicon Verdunnuia; wbieh, 
upon consideration, however, I should judge better than any I have cited, 
as the Lombard priest who betrayed Treviso, and. was upon tiw apoi 
at the time, afterward became Bishop of Verdon. 
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v4Hue then rar&— he had repaid with ingratitade; 
and the power and property which had been left 
him he had used as weapons against him who had 
spared them. He had risked aiu for ambition, was 
conquered, and died. 

In leaving behind him so large a city as Treviso, 
strongly fortified and garrisoned, while he stMtck 
the &cisiye blow at me chief of his adversaries, 
Charlemagne seems to have followed a system of 
warfare which bias appeared new and bold when ex- 
ecuted by an extraordinanr general even in our own 
day. But the moment he bs& disconcerted the plans 
of Rodgaud, the monarch turned from Friuli, and, 
with the brilliant celerity which characterized ail his 
exploits, marched directly upon Treviso, where 
StablLinus,* the uncle of the lallein duke, had shut 
himself up, resolved to hold out the city to the last. 
The strength of the place and the desperation of its 
defenders promised to render the siege as long as 
that of Pavia; but an Italian priest, of the name of 
Peter, who happened to be in the fortress, agreed to 
betray the gates of the Lombards to the Franks, and 
before Easter Treviso also was taken. No severity 
followed; and although the priestf who had de- 
livered up the town was rewarded in a manner which 
the ma^itude of the service he had rendered, more 
than his own honesty, deserved, no reason exists 
for believing that Charlemagne punished the revolt 
of Stabilinus in proportion to the value which he set 
upon the conquest. 

The submission of all the other Lombard nobles 
was prompt and complete ; but the monarch who 
had once so confidently trusted, and had been so 
speedily betrayed, now took more rigid precautions. 

* Ann. Petaviani : Ghnm. Poeta Saxon.; Ghron. Vardaneni. 

t Ha waa craatea Blahop of Vatdiin, nraah againat tha will of tha 
Saitk. Tlw alamaney of Charlanagne, liowaTar» towarda StabUinna, aad 
aU dw ocbar revoltad Lombarda, would Ikwrar tlia optnioB that Radgand 
kiUad io batUa. 
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The cities* which hQ had found absolutely in revolt 
he consigned to Prankish governors, and provided 
with Prankish troops ; but those vassals Whose share 
in the conspiracy was not ascertained by any open 
act of rebellion he wisely left impunished, permit- 
ting them either to attribute their escape to his 
ignorance of their crime, or to the clemency of his 
nature. The garrisons throughout Lombardy were 
strengthened and increased ; and before the spring 
could be said to have fully commenced, the whole 
country was reduced to obedience, restored to tran- 
quillity, and secured by every provision for its gov- 
ernment and defence. 

The rapidity with which he had executed all these 
great acts was not more than necessary to the 
monarch of the Franks ; for during the very same 
year he was called upon for a disijlay of his extra- 
ordinary powers of activity, both in resolution and 
performance, such as Europe has seldom beheld. 
But small space of time was allowed him for se- 
curing his Italian dominions against fresh commo- 
tions. At Treviso, the news reached hina that the 
Saxons were again in arms upon his northern fron- 
tier ; and before he could pass the Alps, which he 
accomplished with inconceivable rapidity ,t he found 
that the fortress of Eresburg had been once more 
attacked and taken, and that the castle of Sigisburg 
was besieged. 

Not a moment was lost by the sovereign of the 
Franks ; but, traversing his own country with the 
speed of lightning, he added what reinforcements 
he could gather to his Italian army, and, to use the 
words of the annalist of Metz, entered the territory 
of his pertinacious enemies like a mighty tempest. 

* Ann. Loiselian.; Ann. Foet Baxon.; Ann. Eglnbard; Ann. 
Mottens. 

t 'J'hero is Mxnething striking in tM manner in which th« barbtRNU 
fioibon poet dencribes the rapidity of the monarch'a DMnfeuienta,— 

*• JoMit, et ut Tcnit tcIok, sic Inde fetn w lt ." 
po 
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The garrison of Sicisburg had ahready repulsed the 
8axon force which had attacked it ; and the preseoce 
of Charlemagne himself, who, before the Saxons 
were fully aware that he had quitted Italy, was 
sweeping the whole country, from the Rhine to the 
Lippe, with the rapidity of the wind, spread terror 
and consternation through the land. 

Once more subdued,* the Saxons met him in great 
numbers, on the banks of the Lippe, supplicating 
peace and pardon ; and again offering hostages, they 
declared their resolution of embracing the Christian 
faith. Charlemagne, with unwearijotd clemency^ in- 
stantly acceded to their demand; but, determined 
to take greater measures of security, he added sev- 
end fortresses to those he had before built, and em- 
ployed his troops in again restoring the often-de- 
molished castle of Eresburg. While thus employedt 
the Saxons presented themselves in immense num- 
bers, with their wives and children, for the purpose 
of receiving baptism ;t and the French monarchy- 
imagining that the greatest step which had yet been 
taken towards their civilization, and the tranquillity 
of his own dominions, was now gained— left them 
in peace, and returned to France. 

Thus ended the warlike operations of a year of 
extraordinary activity, during the course of which 
Charlemagne had carried on the strife in person, on 
the shores of the Gulf of Venice, and on the banks 
of the Weser, had crossed the Alps ^d the Rhine, 
and had led an immense army more than three thou- 
sand miles in different directions. Such exertions* 
wonderful in themselves, are the more remarkable, 
when the arms of the Franks at that time are taken 
into consideration, and when it is remembered that 
heavy cavalry and men loaded with iron were thus 
marched over a vast extent of country, at a time 



* Aimali of Met! ; Amuds of E^nhvd. 
t AnotlM Egiabard ; Annales Me^QB•. 
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wlien CTery obstacle impeded the free oommunica^ , 
tjon of different parts of the world. 

The war-dress of Charlemagne himself was .wholly . 
composed of steel, consis.ting* of the casque, breast 
and back plates, together with freaves, gauntlets, j 
and cuissards, formed likewise of iron plates. Nqr 
-were inferior warriors less cumbrously defended^ 
for though the arms of the earlier Ijanks were 
lig^ht in comparison with this heavy panoply, yet we . 
find that, in the days of Charlemagne, each man ijn 
the army, whose means permitted it, was protected . '. 
by a suit of armour similar to that of the monarch, r ] 

Such rapid and continued movements as those in ' 
which the Prankish king had been occupied in the \ 
field, and the many dangers to be averted, and diffi- ! 
culties to be overcome, which had constantly be- 
sieged his mind, might be supposed to employ his. 
-whole thoughts, and leave him no time for the more 
pacific affairs of government. But during all these 
wars, though, of course, the absence of the sove^ ; 
reign necessarily left some opportunities of abus^; | 
in the administration of justice, and in the civil 
polity of his realm, the arrears, of businiess were 
much less than might be imagined. 

The general government of the state remained, 
as I have before observed, in the ' hands of the ' 
monarch, who, without any minister to divide the* > 
fatigues, or support the responsibility, devoted every ; 
spare moment to its affairs, and soon learned to 
carry it on in whatever part of the world he hap- ' 
pened to be. But the local administration, was dis'^, ; 

tributed among provincial officers,! hs^ving the title ' 

)■ ' 

* Monaebm Sangallentii, cap. 26, lib. ii. 

t This bri«r aocoont of the internal i^vernment 9f the country is, of ' 
coarae, general, and not apply ingr alone to the particular period of tbe 
inonareh*a reign of which I now epeaJt. The few reKiilatione * which I 
hviB heie luMleed were either fhuned or confirmed by capitularies at 
•liflbrent limcH : and are only mentioned in this place to show that the i 
tranovillity of the state and the adniinlntratinii of justice were provided' 
ferdiinttf Ike k»m wore widdi I have described. . > 
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of duke, to the care of each of whom twelve coun- 
ties were iutrusted. The counts placed under these 
officers were, in fact, the judges of the land,* and 
had power to summon to their court any one within 
the territory subject to their jurisdiction. f Neglect 
or refusal to obey this summons was visited with a 
severe penalty. At the same time, the counts them- 
selves were forced to render justice by their station; 
and any denial or perversion of right was punished 
by loss of land and rank.J The distant menace of 
such punishment, however, would have been little 
effectual in procuring the constant and clear admin- 
istration of the law, had hot ambulatory magistrates 
, been appointed to proceed through the kingdom, to 
render judgment themselves in particular cases — to 
take cognizance of the conduct of the dukes and 
counts — ^and to see justice' impartially executed. 
These officers were called Missi Dominici ; J and, 
though I do not find it, anywhere expressly stated 
that their times of visitation were uncertain, and, 
consequently, their reception by the counts unpre- 
meditated, yet many reasons exist for believing such 
to have been the case.|| 

* The dukM, the counts, and the patricians (a name still retained) 
were all called upon taadniinittter jiietice, which is made evident by the 
following words, from asformula ofMarculAis: " Er^n, dum et fidem 
et ttlilitatem tuam videmur habere compertam, ide6 tibi actionemi(a) 
Comitates, ducatiki), patriciatOH, in pago ilio, quern antecessor tuus iile 
usque nunc visuA est esinse, tibi ad agendum rei;endum(;[ue commisimus; 
its at semper erga regimen nostrum fidem inlibatam custodias, etomnes 
popuU ibidem comnruinentas, tam Franei, Romani, Burgundionts, quifii 
reliqusD natioues sub luo regimine et gu|t>eniatioiie degant, et moderentur : 
el eos recto tramite secundOm legem et consuetudinem eorum regas, 
▼iduls et pupillis ma^iinus defensor appareas; latronnm et nialeflie- 
torum scelera A te severissimd repriroantur; ut populi bene viveqtes 
sab tuo regimine, guadentes debeant oonsistere quieti/' &c.— Marculf. 
Form xxxii. Llndenbrogius. 

t Cairitttl. Car. Mtg xlvi. cap. 38. 

I Capit. A. O 779, cap. ix. and xxi. 

<k Capit. Ann. Imper. xi. 

I) It appears, also, that the administration was even then Intrusted to 
the vassals of the crown in general, as well as to the counts, who were 
at that time mere officers, removeable at pleasure. In almost all the 
capitularies, the vassal is represented as administering tlie law w weU 
u tho COUQt> 

ra) U ett. oiEdua 
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^Their interference proved, of course, a great safe" : 
ffuard to the people ; but still, as the provision of 
forage for the troops, as well as the maintenance of 
bridges, highways, prisons, passage-boats, and, in 
short, all the internal regulations of the country, , 
both civil and military, were in the first instance 
intrusted to the counts and dukes, peculation and 
exaction were undoubtedhr practised, notwithstand-* , 
ing the a9tive vigilance of the monarch. 

Although the general a^inistration of law was . 
thus provided for, many cases, especially affecting 
the great vassals of: the crown, or affairs of high. ; 
ecclesiastical property, wiare reserved for the deci- ', 
sion of the kilig himself, or the count* of his palace. 
These causes Charlemagne appears never to have ^ 
neglected on any account ; and,, in all his wars, the 
suiters might fouow to his tent, and obtain an iihme-^ 
diate decision. Thus, in the heart of Saxony, he ; 
judged tHe cause of the Bishop of Treves aha the , 
Abbot of Pruim ; and in the course of that very year*- , 
in i^hich he accomplished the two expeditions into , 
Lombardy and Saxony, hejieard and determined an . 
extraordinary number of general pleas. ^ 

Among other affairs brought under his immediate 
notice about this time was that of the pope and the ; 
Ajchbishop of Ravenna, whose dispute, it appears, 
was not easily concluded; as the prelate of the ex- • 
archate undertook a journey to France for the sole , 
purpose of justifying himself in the eyes of Charle- , 
magne.t 

Whatever was the decision of the king, in regard , 
to which we have no clear information, it woui^- 
seem that ike award was not very unfavourable to ; 
the archbishop, who, after Ijiis return to Italy, con-. • 
ducted himself with such overbearipg insolence afi [ 
to give more offence to Adriant than ever. In con- , 
fl^uence, the great amity which had hitherto existed ^ 

•A.D.71V. tCo«lKCaioUiiiis,E|ibrt.lIU. }7»mLU.UL^ 
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between Chariemagne and the sapieme pcmtiff was 
diminished for a short time, and the papal efHstles 
breathe a tone of complaint and discontent very 
different from the usual tenor of Adrian's communi- 
cations with his great protector.* Before lotig^ 
however, either Charlemagne remored the cause of 
dissatisfaction, or the pontiff perceived the impolicy 
of alienating such powerful friendship by fruitless 
importunity and impotent resentment. The acerbity 
of Adrian's style soon mellowed again into more 
genial expressions — ^his language became once more 
that of praise and benediction ; and Italy remaining 
in peace and security, left the monarch of the Franks 
to oppose his whole force to the inveterate enemies 
who still hovered upon his north-eastern frontier, 
eager for revenge. 

Time for collecting his energies, and opportunity 
to apply them undivided, was now, indeed, absolutely 
necessary to Charlemagne ; for though at the end 
of the last year he had left the Saxons with a more 
reasonable prospect of peace than had ever termi- 
nated any of his former campaigns, that prospect 
was soon destined to be obscured. 

The immense tract of country occupied by the 
Saxons, the warlike habits of the people, and their 
fierce and indomitable courage, while it made even 
their temporary subjection by the Franks extraor- 
dinary, in reality left little hope of their permanent 
tranquillity, llie apparent cause of their easy and 
continual overthrow by the armies of Charlemagne 
was their division into various tribes, and their want 
of that unity of purpose which can only be obtained 
by the action or a general and continuous govern- 
ment. The war-kingt of to-daiy was no longer war- 
king to-morrow ; his military projects ended with his 
command ; and the nation had to adopt new schemes, 
and habituate itself to a new leader, while no fixed 

* Oodex Garolinua, Epist. I. 

T Stanm Tnraeri Hist, of Aof lo-Saxoof , toI. I. 
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principles in the art of war served to counterbalance 
the constant change of commanders. Had one man 
of great and comprehensive genius appeared, who 
could have held in his hands for a length of time tiie 
united energies and resources of the people, he 
mig^ht at any period have found means to oppose to 
tiie monarch of the Franks a more equal and steady 
resistance than had hitherto been attempted. 

Such a man was now rising into light ; and, though 
gfreatly inferior to Charlemagne in talent, in firm- 
ness, in civilization, and in magnanimity, his powers 
iRrere sufficient to give an entirely new character to 
the Saxon war.* He was a chief of the Westpha- 
lians ; whether duke of the whole of those who took 
that name or only of a tribe is obscure and unim- 
portant. His name, which has come down with 
nonour in every history of Germany as that of one 
of the greatest patriots of that time, was Witikind ; 
and to personal courage, warlike abilities, and great 
powers of exertion, he added — as is proved by his 
influence on the minds of his countrymen — the force 
of eloquence and the talent of command. 

Durmg the greater part of the wars which had pro- 
ceded this epoch, we have seen that the campaigns 
on both sides had been httle better than devastating 
incursions into the territories of the enemy, wherein 
the Saxons had ever committed the first aggression, 
and fled before they could be strongly opposed. On 
the other hand, the Franks ravaged in retaliation, 
and retired as soon as submission and promises of 
futui'e peace had been wrung from the enemy. Pre- 
vious to the accession of Charlemagne, meaxis of 
retribution, but not of coercion, had been employed : 
but he, finding that no reliance was to be placed on 
empty vows, had acted on a different principle ; and 
at Uie termination of each campaign, had taken new 
measures to repress the Saxons, by building for- 

"* Egioluurd, AniiftleA, 777. 
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tresses beyond his own border ; by which pirecaiili#ii, 
thotigrh as yet he pretended no dominion oyer them, 
he learned the first movements which preceded an 
incursion upon his territory, and broke the force of 
the torrent at its source. In return for continual ag- 
gression and violated promises, he held out frequent 
menaces of total and permanent subjection on tihe 
next breach of tranquillity ; and in his last expedi- 
tion, after having brought his enemies to his feet, 
he had commenced the erection of a fortified* town 
within their limits. Far from showing any indigna- 
tion at this proceeding, the Saxons— who, with the 
common craft of barbarians, were always profuse to 
meanness in their acts of submission when con- 
quered — had not only given hostages, but, as before 
mentioned, had demanded baptism,! which they 
knew would be pleasinj^ to the victor. 

Not so, however, Witikind, who, unconscious of 
any right but liberty, while he robbed and destroyed 
the property of his neighbours, viewed with insur- 
mountable wrath the least infringement of his own. 
The measures of defence which Charlemagne was 
in a mamier compelled to take he looked upon as 
an ambitious aggression upon the liberties of the 
Saxons ; and no sooner had the winter of A. D. 777 
placed a barrier between his nation and the monarch 
of the Franks, than he stimulated his countr3nnen 
once more to violate their lately renewed engage- 
ments; 

Before any active efibrts could be made^ the pre- 
cursory movements of the. Saxons were communi- 
cated to Charlemagne, and, with his usual promp- 
titude, he marched directly to the point of aanger. 
The plans of Witikind bemg thus disconcerted by 
the rapid energy of the French king, that chief, find- 
ing himself witho^t any force to oppose the inunense 
army suddenly led against him, fled into Demniirk 

* AnntlM retaTtuil, uin. 770. t Bw Not* HL 

tEginlnrdAiinalM; Cfeno. Mrata, 777. 
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to seek aid and support from Sigifrid, the Danish 
monarch then reining. 

In the mean time, the whole Saxon population 
thronged to Charlemagne, and, protesting tneir in- 
nocence of the plots of Witikind, as well as their 
perfect submission, demanded eagerly the mainte- 
nance of peace. Qharlemagne, though probably not 
deceived by the declaration, once more agreed to 
withdraw his army, but, at the same time, only did 
80 upon the express condition, that if the Saxons 
again violated tneir faith they should lose both their 
country and their liberty.* I use the words of Egin- 
hard, and shall not attempt to investigate far whether 
this was a condition which a conqueror had a right 
to demand, or which was any way obligatory upon 
the conquered. It must, indeed, be considered more 
as a threat than a condition ; and it appears to me 
that no measure was unjustifiable that might, in the 
failure of all other means, procure peace for France 
from a nation which,- for two hundred years, had 
kept her. frontier proyinces in a state of constant 
strife and desolation. 

By this time — although In those days the wings 
of fame were slow and feeble — the renown of the 
monarch (ft the Franks had penetrated to all the 

auarters of the earth ; and even while repressing 
lie turbulent Saxons in the north, the deputies of 
another nation, and of adifferent religion, came from 
the very opposite extreme of Europe to solicit suc- 
cour and protection. 

These were a. body of Saracens from Spain ; and 
a few words must be said in explanation of the state 
of the country Arom which they were sent, as, on 
thev representations, a new war and new conquests 
were niKlertaken and completed. 

*AiiBiltt BflDbird, laa. 777 
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BOOK V. 

neOM THE BIOINNOfO OF THE SPANISH WAR, TO THE 
INOORPORATION. OT BAXONT WITH THB FRENCH DO- 
MINIONS. 

VROX ▲. D. 777 TO ▲. D. 780. 

The Stateof Spain— Charlemagne invited to invade Spain— Hia Prepan' 
tiona— He paaaea the Pyrenees— Subjection of Arragon and Catalonia 
— Capture of Paoipeluna— Battle of Saragoasa— Establishment of' the 
Spanlah March— Charlemagne recalled lotheNortb— Battle of Roneea- 
rallea- Ravages eommitied by the Saxons— BatCIe of th0<Ademr~ 
Internal Regulatione of Charlemagne— Hia Conduct to the Duke of 
Spoleto— Saxony incorporated With France— Retroapect of the Sazoa 
War—The Saxon Gapltalaries. ^ . 

A TWOFOLD traitor to hi? religion and his country 
had, about the year 710, courted the Arabs froiO' Af- 
rica into Spain. Whether revenge or ainbitidn was 
the motive is a question of Uttle import here ; it is 
sufficient that Count Julian betrayed his country and 
his God. A divided people and, a feeble king on the 
one hand, and a daring commander with a veteran 
host on the other, decided the fate of the Gothic 
throne ; and by the close of the year 714, Spain, 
with the exception of a few remote districts, was 
subdued by the Arabs, from the columns of Hercules 
to the chain of the Pyrenees. The government of 
the conquered country was intrusted to the lieuten- 
ants of the caliphs ; and the spirit of war had then 
so strong an influence on the Arab race, that few of 
the Spanish governors contented themselves with- 
out adding something to that which their predeces- 
sors had acquired. 

The Pyrenees were thus soon passed ; and a short 
time before the close of the Merovingian dynasty in 
Franoe^ a considerable portion of the southern dis* 
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tricts of that country was under the Saracen do- 
minion. The celebrated Abderraman, seekm^ to 
extend his power still farther, fell before the arm of 
Charles Martel ; and the Saracens, retiring from 
France, contented themselves with their territories 
in Spain. 

For the space of fifty years, the Iberian peninsula 
remained dependent upon the throne of the caliphs ; 
but domestic <lissension^ soon began to diminish 
the vigour of the race of Mohammed: A powerftd 
faction sprang up against the children of Omar, who 
had for so long possessed the great oriental throne. 
Two bloody battles decided the fate of the caliphat ; 
znd a cruel system of extermination destroyed the 
major part of the unfortunate Omaides. 

White the house of Abbas, however, — the greatest 
-which ever swayed the sceptre of the East, — estab- 
lii^ed itself (irmly in the heart of the Mohammedan 
world, one of the rival race of Omar escaped to 
Spain, where the party of his family was predomi- 
nant ; and about the same period at which the Mero- 
vingian dynasty ended in France, and Pepin assumed 
the throne of that country, l^aiin separated from the 
dominion of the caliphs, and placed herself under a 
mon^ch of her own. This state of independence, 
of course, was not established without a contest ; 
but the officer sent against Ab^lrahman, now caliph 
of Cordova, was defeated and slain, and the power 
of the new sovereign was confirmed by victory. 
The subjects over whom he was called to reign 
were divided between Jews, Christians, and Moham- 
medans of the two sects of Abbas and Omar. Clem- 
ency and protection were, in general, shown to the 
Clnristians, and favour and regard to the Jews ; but, 
according to the common course of human feeling, 
the very suspicion of being one of the party of Ab- 
bassides — the heretical usurpers of the caliphat — 
was enough to caU down every species of severity 
Bud intolerance* 
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Besides those Christians who had stibiBttted to 
the Arab yoke, and hved contented under the de»- 
Bitnion of their conquerors, a portion of the ancient 
Gothic race still remained unsubdued in the heart of 
the Asturias, strong in bold, free, and independ- 
ent hearts, but weak in number and in means. 
Sttch were the inhabitants of Spain, when, in the 
heart of Saxony, the monarch of the Franks* was 
▼isited by one of the Saracen emtrs of Arragon, 

graying for protection and redress, and offering to 
old the whok of his territories from Charlemagne, 
rather than from the crown of Cordora. 

In all revolutions, such as those which had lately 
taken place in Spain, the natural tendency of private 
ambition is to divide the state, rather than to co»> 
solidate it. Selfishness, joined with, talent, has, in 
all political convulsions, the greatest room for exer- 
tion ; and each man who possesses the power, the 
activity, and the courase to struggle aims at indi- 
vidual independence, if not at general donunion. 
In n^any instances this took place in Spain ; and we 
find a multitude of petty pnnces rendering themr 
selves wholly or partially free from the domination 
of the monarchs of Cordova. Whether this desire 
was the motive of Ibn al Arabi,t as the Saracen 
who visited Charlemagne is termed by the annalists, 
or whether he was one of the hated Abbassides, 
wfiom oppression had driven to revolt, does not ap- 
pear. His vengeance or his ambition, however, 
took larger views than that of his fellows, when it 
led him a thousand miles across a strange and 
Christian country, to seek support from.the conquer- 
ing monarch of the Franks. To that monarch he 
held out a prospect of easy victory, extended do- 
minion, and vast advantage ; and his petition met 
with immediate attention. 

* Ef inhard, Ann. 777. 

t Ann. Petairlani ; Ann. Eginhard. Hit name ta dUferontiy written bj 
tha dUftrent annaUata, and la piolwblT eomipt in aU. 
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Charlemagne undertook to invade Spain; and it 
mnst be here remarked, that this was the first war 
In which that great warrior ever engaged, with the 
sole view to conquest. The war of Aquitaine had 
been the act of a sovereign to correct and repress 
a revolted vassa], — ^that of Saxony, to defend his 
frontier, and punish the aggressors on his land,— 
the invasion of Italy, to- fulfil the duties of an office 
he had long before accepted, and to deliver and pro- 
tect a devoted friend. But the Saracens had com- 
mitted no new infringement of the French territory, 
— ^noold and dear dly was to be defended by his 
expedition, — and, makmg every allowance on the 
score of Christian zeal,* and the desire of protecting 
the oppressed Ooths of Spain, this remains still the 
most unjustifiable war in which Charlemagne Was 
ever engaged. But the desire for conquest and aggran- 
dizement, like every other passion of human nature— 
and even more than any other — increases by habit 
and indulgence^ Charlemagne had been educated 
to war, and pampered by victory ; yet, through his 
life, his moderation is much more conspicuous than 
his excess. 

In order that no long march might fatigue his 
troops and delay his progress, Charlemagne passed 
the winter in Aquitaine,t collecting all his forces 
on the frontier he meant to violate. In the spiring, 

« 

* Some of the late French tiiatorians praise xhin expedition ; cafl tbe eoo- 
quett of Spain much more nol>l« an4 worthy of his regard than that of 
bis indomitable enemies the Saaone ; represent all that passed in the 
mindof the monarch,— his hesitation to ally himself with Mohammedans, 
and his aspirations for the beneflt of the Christtans ; and end by calling 
itae desires which Jed him to invade a country with which he had no 
subject of offence, which bad ncTer injured him, violated his ftontier, or 
oppressed his allies, *' religious and humanc^Co) The whole account of 
'What passed in tbe mind of Charlemagne on this occasion is a wild 
hypothesis, which is unsupported even by a casual word in oontempo- 
r&rj history ; and tbe reasoning will sppear absurd or not, to svery one, 
as they may judge it wisest and best to attack a peaoeAiI neighbour, or to 
repel an armed thief. 

T A. P. 778 ; Ann. Loiseliani. 

(0)(Wlki^ Hbt. d0 ChiriffflwsM, vol. L f. aft 
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as toon as the defiles of the INrenees were passiUe, 
he led one large divisioo of his army throogk tbo 
mountains into Spain, and advanced rapidly upon 
Saragossa. At the same time,* a considerable 
force, raised in Burgundy, Austrasia, and even Lona- 
bardy,t passed the mountains of Roussillon, and 
made themselves masters of Catalonia. Their pro- 
gress and success were rapid and extraordinary; 
and, after taking possession of Barcelona, Huesca, 
Gtorona, and other neighbouring towns, they adr 
ranced across the country, and jomed their monarch 
at Saragossa. 

Thouffh the whole of that part bf the country is 
highly defensible — ^though the Arabs of that day 
possessed more military skill and warlike energy 
than perhaps any European nation — ^and though the 
cities of Arragon and C.atalouia were botli strongly 
garrisoned and fortified, yet little or no resistance 
was offered by any place except Pampeluna. From 
these circumstances, and from a number of active 
military operations, which were almost immediately 
after undertaken by ihe Goths of the Asturias, it is 
more than probable that the Mohammedan monarchs, 
embarrassed with doubtful friends and internal ene- 
mies, were unprepared with any sufficient means to 
oppose the formidable army of the invaders. Whe- 
ther the resistance of Pampeluna itself was at all 
vigorous is not distinctly stated in any contempo- 
rary account *, but it may be inferred that the strug- 



* Ann. Tiltani. ; Ann. Petaviani. 

tWbetber the imitation was intentional o^ accidental— wlieClMr 
Cbariemagne waa followed as a prototype, or studied as a master in 
Uie art of conqueet— a greet and ambitious man or modern days has left 
betiind him ^ strons resemblance in many of his military actions to the 
monarch of the middle ages. The custom of immediately amalgamating 
■ conquered nation with the legions of the conqueror, and b nding the 
two nartons together by a union of endeavour and community of glory, 
had been practised before either Charlemagne or Napoleon ; but a sitni* 
larity in many other respects may be trsced, by reading the history of 
•Mhf but with this striking difference, that in the Itfb or Napoleon, iadi- 
vUnil ambltioii was Uie whole, in Charlemagne it was only a part 



• 
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fie* w«8 severe, fVo9i the marks of triumph and 
precaution which followed its fall. A medalf was 
struck, to commemorate the capture of the city; 
and the walls were razed to the ground, to g[uard 
against the consequences of future revolt. 

The rest of Navarre and Arragon was soon 
reduced to submission. Ibn al Arabi| and his com- 
panions were restored to their dominions, whatever 
those dominions were, and,^ giving hostages and 
tribute, rendered themselves in some degree vassals 
of the crown of France. The pledges, either offered 
by Abu Taurus, one of the Saracen emirs, or exacted 
from him, were his brother and liis son ; and it is but 
reasonable to suppose that the degree of protection 
granted was in proportion to such a high price as 
the exile of two near and dear relations. 

Garrisons were now placed in particular cities, to 
secure the country which had been won; every 
measure of precaution and defence was adopted : 
and what has been called the "Spanish March,*^ 
comprising a broad band of country, extending along 
the southern foot of the Pyrenees, was added to the 
dominion of Charlemagne. 

It is not easy to say whether the acquisition and 
preservation of this territory by the Prankish mon* 
arch was designed from the first by cautious policy, 
or merely originated in the spirit of conquest. In a 
political point of view, however, it was infinitely 
. well judged. The passages of the Pyrenees, which 
had ever been a refuge for the turbulent and treach- 
erous Gascons, were thus secured. A barrier was 



♦Ann. Poet. Saxon, ann. 778. 

tit bore, Ccfid eseeisdque PampelimA. Tfae Saxon poet it the only 
annalist who marks that the eiiy nvas forcibly taken, and even he goefl 
no (\iriher than to say, " id ceperat armisj* The Annals of Metz imply 
that Sarafoaaa also i^esisted ; but the whole detail of these clrcamntancet 
te ao very brief in the old historians, that modern writers have beei 
obU»d to tupply the want of facts from the atores of imagination. 

1 He wa» apparently Emir of Saragosaa. 

9 Anuate* Mettenaia } Chron. Moiaaiae. 
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placed between them and their old allies, the Sarai* 
cens of Spain. The keys of the southern frontier 
of France, which had been heretofore in the hands 
of the Arabs, were thenceforth intrusted to Charle- 
magne^s own subjects ; and while the complete and 
0nal reduction of the whole of Aquitaine to law and 
submission was ultimately 'ensured, his Pyrenean 

Srovinces, from the Gulf of Lyons to the Bay of 
tiscay, were secured from invasion. 
Althoug^h the conquest of the Spanish March had 
been easy and nearly unopposed, Charlemagne was 
not suffered ultimately to fix his power in so import- 
ant a district without a struggle. The time he was 
forced to employ in perfecting the various arrange- 
ments for incorporating the acquired territory with 
the rest of France, and in providing for its govern- 
ment, both civil and ecclesiastical, gave room for 
preparation on the part of the Saracens. A large 
army was collected, and poured down into Arragon. 
The Franks* were attacked near Saragossa, but 
after a battle of several hours, in which many thou- 
sands of the Mohammedans were slain, victory 
declared in favourf of the French monarch; and 
his new dominions in Spain were secured. After 
this success, Charlemagne proceeded calmly to 
complete that regular organization in the state of 
the province which he always endeavoured to intro- 
duce into every country he conquered. But before 
long, the news from his northern frontier became! 
of such a nature as to call )iim back from the scene< 
before him, with all the rapidity which never faile< 

* Reeueil des Hisl. Franc. D. Bouquet, toL ▼. p. 70, Note 6. 

fl bave admitted the account of (his battle, thoutfh it atanda only upoa 
one authority In regard to the details (Cbron. Moiaaiac, Cod. Reg. D. 
Bouquet, vol! v. p. 70), beca^se every other writer implies that battles 
were fought, though without entering into particulars. 

t Both the Annals of LoiRel and those of Egiiihard say, that the news 
of the Saxon invasion reached Charlemairne at Aoxerre: but it saenw 
certain, as stated by the Chronicle of Moissiae, some infbrmacion of dail- 
(ar on his northern frontier recalled him so taastily from Spain. 

$Cluon. Moiaaiac. 
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to attend hid rooyements on every occasion of im^ 
portance. 

Dangers of the most pressing kind were repre- 
sented as threatening the provinces on the Rhine; 
and the monarch's march was immediately directed 
towards the Pyrenees. Dividing his forces into 
two bodies, he advanced in person at the head of the 
first division, and, fox the sake of greater speed in 
his own prpgress, left all the baggage with the rear- 
guard, which was strong in men, and commanded 
by some of the most renowned chieftains of his 
army. The names* of Eggiard and Anselm have 
come down to us, together with that of Rolando, or 
Qriando, the nephew of Charlemagne,! as the com- 
manders of the second division, which had to suffer 
much from unforeseen hostility. 

It must be remembered that Lupo Duke of Gas- 
cony, on delivering up his rebellious uncle Hunald, 
had been suffered to retain his duchy, which, from 
its position among the P3rrenean mountains, fully as 
much as its4enure, was but slightly dependent upon 
the crown of France. Lupo was ambitious as well 
as treacherous, and was filled with the same turbu- 
lent and rebelhous spirit which had animated his an- 
cestors. The sovereignty of the French monarch 
was alone tolerable so long as it was distant and un* 
exercised ; and tranquillity was only to be expected 
while powerful armies enforced obedience, or sus- 
pended authority left the shadow of independence. 
To a man of such a character the acquisition of a 
large territory on the southern side of the mountains 
by Charlemagne was any thing but agreeable. He 

* Eginlurd, in Vit. Car. Ma;, eap. ix. 

1 He was the aon of Milo Count of Anglers, and Bertha sister cf 
Charlemagne. The word paladin, or palatine. aOerward so common tt 
poetry, as the characteristic designation of Charlemagne's warriors, if 
drst applied to them on this oeesrion by the Saion poet, who wrote in 
the reign of the Emperor Am ulphas, about seventy years after thedestft 
of Charles. It was probably adopted from the circumstance of mom 
ttaa one eoont of the p^laoe luiviog fought in the Pyreneos. 
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saw himself surrounded on all sides by ^e dominions 
of a monarch against whom he eagerly sought an 
opportunity of revolt ; and, with the mad miscal- 
culation of his own powers which had ruined every 
other member of his family, he prepared to offer an 
outrage to his sovereign which could only be pro- 
ductive of temporary advantage to himself, and could 
never be forgiven by the king. It is probable that 
he had only suffered Charlemagne to enter Spain 
without molestation because he had no power of 
opposing him. But when he found that the ravages 
of the Saxons called the monarch imperatively to 
the north, and that the rear-guard of his army, loavded 
with baggage and treasure, was separated from the 
rest of tSie troops, he resolved* upon an undertaking 
for which punishment seemed remote, and in which 
success was probable, and rapine sure. 

The Pyrenees, extending in a continuous line 
from the Bay of Biscay to the borders of the Medi- 
terranean, rise in a long straight ridge, the superior 
points of which are but a few yards lower than the 
summit of Mont Blanc. In the highest part of the 
chain there are occasional apertures ; and from the 
main body of the mountains long masses of inferior 
hills are projected into the plain country on either 
side, decreasing in height as they proceed, till they 
become imperceptibly blended with the level ground 
around. Between these steep natural buttresses, 
narrow valleys, sometimes spreading out into gruid 
basins, sometimes straitened into defiles of a few 
yards in width, wind on towards the only passes 
from one country to another. The roads, skirting 
along the bases of the hills — which, to the present 
day, are frequently involved in immense and track- 
less woods — have always beneath them a mountain 
torrent, above which they are raised, as on a terrace, 
upon the top of high and rugged precipices. A thou* 

* Bglnhard, AnnalM, 776. 
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sand d^Gultiies beset the way on every side, and 
nature has surrounded the path with every means of 
ambush and concealment. 

Mounted on heavy horses, and loaded with a com- 
plete armour of iron,* the soldiers of Charlemagne 
returned from their victorious expedition into Spain, 
and entered ihe gorges of, the Pyrenees, without 
ever dreaming that ah enemy beset their footsteps. 

The monarch himself,t with the first division of 
his host, was suffered to pass unmolested ; but when 
the second body of the Franks, following leisurely 
at a considerable distance, had entered the wild and 
narrow valley called the Roscida Vallis (now Ron- 
cesvalles), the woods and mountains around them 
suddenly bristled into life, and they were attacked 
on all sides by the perfidious Gascons, whose light 
arms, distant arrows,:^ and knowledge of the coun- 
try gave them every advantage over their opponents. 

In tumult and confusion, the Franks were driven 
down into the bottom of the jfass, embarrassed both 
by their arms and baggage. The Gascons^ pressed 

* Eginbard, in Vjt. Car. Mag. cap. ix. 

t On tbe subject or this defeat almost all the annalists are silent: 
wbettier they wrote in the time of Charlemagne himself, or at a period 
wJieti they coald no longer offend the feelings of the man, or the vanity 
of the monarch. They in general, on the contrary, represent the Gas- 
cons as defeated, using the expressions, ** Wasconen rubjugatos (Ann. 
TUiatni et Loiseliani), rubjugatis Wtuamibvs (Chron. Adonis), Wasconi- 
tus subactit (Ann. Fuldenses). Indeed, I should have imagined, and 
■hottld also have stated, that after the defeat of his rear-gua^, Charle- 
magne pursued and overcame the- Gascons, had not the statement of 
Eginbard been precise, that the monarch iM)u Id not take vengeance upon 
bia treacherous subjeots ai that time (Eginbard, in Vit. Car. Magn. cap. 
tx.) : and again, in his Annals, that the Gaaoona avoided all pursuit 
<Egfn. Annales, 778). 
i Ann. Poet. Saxonici ; Ann. Eginhard, 778. 

\ 1 have used the word Gascons alone, because it is evident that tbe 
Cwihs of Spain had no share in this battle. Neither did the Sararena 
participate in the victory. The Spaninth accounts, which claim the glory 
of having defeated a part of Charlemagne's army, are unworthy of reAi- 
tation or notice. The only nation or tribe who have any claim to tbe 
dnubtfUl honour of having overthrown, by perfidy, a body of brave men, 
taken at a disadvantage, are the Basques, inhabiting a district on both 
•idee of the Pyrenees, and still poaseasing all the agility, withoot the 
freacliery, of thieir anceitora. 
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fhem on erery point, and slaughtered them 
herd of deer, singling them out with their arrows 
from above, and rolling down the rodu upon their 
heads. Never wanting in courage, the Franks 
fought to the last man, and died unconquered. Ro- 
lando* and his companions, after a thousand deeds 
of valour, were slain with the rest ; and the Oascons, 
satiated with carnage, and rich in plunder, dispersed 
among the mountains, leaving Charlemagne to seek 
for immt^diate vengeance in vain. 

The battle must have been fierce and long» and 
the struggle great, though unequal : foir* during the 
lapse of many centuries, tradition has hung about 
the spot, and the memory of Rolando and his com- 
panions is consecrated in a thousand shapes through- 
out the country. Part of his armour has there 
given name to a flower ;t the stroke of his sword is 
shown upon the mountains ; the tales and supersti- 
tions of the district are replete with his exploits and 
with his fame; and even had not Ariosto, on the 
slight basis which history affords, raised up the 
splendid structure of an immortal poem, and dedi- 
cated it to the name of Rolando, that name would 
still have been repeated through all the valleys of 
the Pyrenees, and ornamented with all the fictions 
of a thousand years. | 

* The mttltltade of ftbles wliicb have been ingrafted on the battle of 
Roneeevallee are too well known to need any particular notice. M. Oail« 
lard Inoea temper with the Engliah romance writera on the ecore ef 
Arthur, and wtshra to prove that they have pilfered largely from the ftb- 
Hloua annalinta orChariemafftie. Mr. Leyden and the Abb6 VeUet con- 
iband all aorta ofhiHtorieal f)ict« in their reasonhig on the i^omanoae of 
this period— prove Charles Martel to have been a Breton, make hita 
institute an ordt-r of knighthood, and bestow the patrimony of St. Peter 
Ml the pofie. Beyond all doubt, however, the first romance written oq 
the HA of Charlemagne was that Aitoely attributed to Arehbisi op Tiir> 
pin : but it will be very difficult, I am afiraid, to prove its having bean 
•omiKMed befbre the twelfth century. 

t The casque de Roland, a species of hellebore, I believe, and the 
trMu d« Jtilond, a deep fissure in ihe crest of the Pyreneea. 

X In the last century a chapel stood in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Konceavalles, which tradition pointed out aa the borial-plaoe of the 
diiefli who IhU by the tntcbanraa attack of the GaaooBib 1|ir^tanht 
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The news of this disaster soon reached Gharle- 
maene, and he immediately paused on his march to 
seek vengeanoe for the death of his followers. But 
the Gascons had dispersed amid the impenetrable* 
fostnesses of their mountains ; no present enemy was 
to be found ; the Saxons were ravaging the territories 
of France ; and the monarch, with the joy of all his 
Spanish triumphs clouded, was obliged to continue 
his journey towards the north. Other circum- 
stances, however, clearly estaUish that the per- 
fidious duke of the Gascons was afterward taken, 
tmd forfeited his life as a punishment for his trea- 
son,! although it is difficmt, if not impossible, to 
ascertain at what precise period this retribution was 
accomplished. 

It was some consolation to the French monarch 
to find that the evil consequences which this sigiml 
defeat of a part of his army might have produced 
did not follow. Notwithstanding the death of so 

Seat a number of their conquerors, the Saracen in- 
bitants of Navarre and Catalonia did not attempt 
to throw off the- yoke which had been imposed upon 
them. The Spanish March remained for the tune 

^fttboat iiMcrtpcioM wen to be Men in tbe TidnUy ; and a quantity of 
bonea Were ataown in a cave under ttie ehapel. (See P. Daniel, Hiat. da 
f ranee.) At the eame time, il ia to be remarked, that traditioni can 
nerer be properly received in hiatory, except to tbe extent of corrobora- 
tion or alncldation, and are never preciae in ragard to particular (beta. 
The multitude of local traditiona concerning tbe figbt of Ronceavallea 
prore the terrific nature of tbe straggle and the importance of the eTenC, 
our noUiing more. Three placea have been pointed out to me an the 
Imrial-place of Roland.— one at Cordouan, one at Blaye, and one at Bor- 
deaux. What earth ia now incorporated with the clay of the hero 
nattera not, and ia unknown. 

* Eginhard, Annalaa. 

t Tnia ia shown by the cbarter of Alaon, cited in the Hiatoire da Lan- 
guedoc of Vaisaette. Charlemagne, though pnniahing tbe treason of hia 
viaaal Lupo by tbe aerereat penalty of th« law, leA to hia children a part 
«f the territory which their ftther bad enjoyed. This is expreaaly stated 
(0 baTe been mUericorditer ; for, according to every cuatom, his feoff waa 
IbrMted, aa well as his life, in eofiaequanoe of hia rebellion. Meseray 
nyatbat Lupo waa not executed, but deprived of bis estaiea. and sought 
faraga In Spain. Be placea the era of Lupo'a pnniahment in 819, piob- 
aUj by miacaka. Sea Abregi Chionolefique, vol. liL p^ 908. 

R 
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in tranquillity, and Chailemagne pnisaed Us jonnu^f 
towards the north. 

The events which called him from the scene of 
his late conquests were such as admitted no mMe- 
cessary delay. His absence during the winter in 
Aquitaine, and his march into Spain, had removed 
from the Saxons* the terror of his immediate neig^h^ 
bourhood, and had given both time for preparation 
and opportunity of revolt. Such an occasion was 
not lost b^ a nation whose habit was to wander, 
whose delight was war, and whose occupation was 
pillage. Witikind returned from Denmark almost 
immediately after Charlemagne's departure; and 
soon, by his eloquence, roused the whole mass of 
his countrymen to throw off the indifference with 
which they had beheld the precautions taken by the 
monarch against their future irruptions. The visit 
of the Saxon chief to the savage courts of the north 
had not tended at all to civilize his mind, or to open 
his eyes to the general principles of equity. Still 
forgetting the aggressions his own nation had com- 
mitted, to him the forts built by the French king 
appeared as fetters on the Saxon people. The act 
of repelling or chastising their irruptions he viewed 
as ambitious encroachment, or tnumphant insult; 
and, animated himself by a wild spirit of liberty and 
a desire of vengeance, he found his purpose seconded 
among his countrymen by the predatory habits ef 
ages, and the warlike character of barbarism. 

In a short timef the whole of the Westphalians 
were in arms ; and while Charlemagne was still in 
Spain, they were ravaging all the German provinces 
or France, even to the very banks of the Rhine. 
Often as they had invaded the Frankish territory, 
and little as they were accustomed to show mercy, 
their present irruption left all their former ones far 
behind in cruelty and depredation. Nothing was 

* Aan. TUiani. ann. 779;. Ann. Loisel. inn. 778 ; Cbnm. BfolMlae. 
t Qiran. MoiaiiM. 
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•nmred, — ^neither age, nor sex, nor condition. The 
cnild was murdered* at the breast, the priest at the 
altar, the peasant by his hearth. Fire and death ac- 
oompanied them on their way, and ruin and desola^ 
tion spread out behind their footsteps. Finding 
that they could not pass the Rhine in safety, they 
ravaged the whole territory from Cologne to Cob- 
ientz. The monks fled from their monasteries, the 
citizens quitted the towns ; nothing resisted their 
approach, nothing survived their passage; and all 
was coniusion and destruction, rapine, massacre, 
and flame.f 

Such were the tidings that every day met the ear 
of Charlemagne, as he advanced from the south of 
FVance towa^s the north ; and, finding that he could 
not lead forward his heavier forces with all the ce- 
lerity that the occasion instantly demanded, he des- 
patched his Ughter troops from Auxerre, with 
orders to make aU speed, and, if possible, to over- 
.take the Faxons on the territory of France, that 
their aggression might be punished where it had 
been committed.^ The troops chosen for this pur- 
pose were all either of the eastern tribes of Franks, 

* Bffinhaird, Annales ; Annalas Poetas Saxonici. ann 778 ; Anoalet 
Mettenais; Vit. Si Sturmil. Abb. Fuldenala ; Ann. Faldeoflia. 

t Ttaa wan of Charlemagne againnt the Saxons hare, as I belbra 
•taied, been -called unjust, and his severity on one occasion, aAer muT 
years of sbasedclemency, has been stigmatized as iniquitous cruelty. A 
flIcUy affectation of humanity bss blinded the eyes to a perception of 
Justice, and historical truth bai been concesled or distorted to fkvour a 
vain hypothesis. On this account, I siuhjoln the brit^f but expressive . 
words in which the old annalists relate those omraires which compelled 
Charlemagne (o forget the mercy be had extended to (he Saxons fbr 
many years, and, in Justice to his own subjects, to terminate the war by 
any means, however severe: " StuMne9—»d Duimh autrum-^usqtu 
veruruiit, OBdibus^ rapinUf et ineendiu omnia deveutantet.^^kntL 
Msttensia, A. D. 778. \* Quiequid A Dtaeia civitate utque oAJtivaUm 
MoteUa vicorunu viUarutnifiu Juit, /erro et ifne dep»tfndatt 9unt* 
Pari modo sacra pr^anaque peMrundata. Nullum afatU out 
i is eriin en tra AoffMy^ceror.'*— Eginhard, Annales, A. D. 778. 

Non aUqtiod «era«, cstatu, oandiiionu 

VUhUf furor immitiM diacrimen agtbat. 

Omnia aedferrvmit vd odaat contumpterai ignis/' 

Aonalss roeta Saxonlel*^ 
I AimaL Bgiabazd. 
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or of the Gennan* tributaries, whose lands and 
dwelling-places were the first on every occasion to 
fall a prey to the Saxon invasions. Every person^ 
inducement to speed, therefore, was addea to the 
injunction of the monarch; but ere their arrival, 
the enemy, sated with blood and gorged with plunder, 
were once more returning to their native country. 

Thus the Prankish army, notwithstanding the 
rapidity with which it always moved, did not suc- 
ceed in coming up with the retreating Saxons till 
they had traversed the greater part of Hesse ; but 
at tne moment the plunderers were crossing the river 
Adem, they found themselves assailed by the forces 
of Charlemagne. The very act of pursuing gave 
impetus to the Franks; while national hatred and 
individual revenge added the energy of passion to 
the vigour of constitutional courage. , At the same 
time, the Saxons were already retreating-^^an act 
which too often degenerates into flight. They had 
accomplished their object ; were loaded with spoil ; 
the sloth of satiety hung upon their actions ; their 
own country was before their steps, and escsqpe was 
too near for resistance to be vigorous. 

Thus, while they were embarrassed with the pas- 
sage of the river, the Prankish cohorts pourea in 
upon them A feeble resistance but added to the 
slaughter ;t and very few survived to carry to their 
own country the tidings of their successful irruption, 
their retreat, and their defeat. 

To fight and conquer in two far-separated conn- 
tries within the space of a few months was common 
to the Franks under the command of Charlemagne ; 
but a long campaign in Spain, and a march of nearly 
twelve hundred miles, had so far exhausted the year 
that no further movement could be made against the 
Saxons till the return of spring. 

The other events which may be traced to this year 

* Annal. MettentiB. 

tAnnatatLoMiuut; GliiOD.Moiaiiae; AnulMEfinlttrd. A.D.f7IL 
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Bfdw call our attention to the civil goveniment of 
Charlema^ie,-^an object, when considered in refer- 
ence to the age in which he lived, far more interest- 
ing and extraordinary than all his great military 
operations. During the active scenes in which he 
had been lately engaged — ^the continual movement 
and incessant occupation in which he had existed — 
no part of his vast territories was neglected ; and 
his eyes were alternately turned with careful atten- 
tion to Italy, to Germany, and to France. 

Ascending the throne in a barbarous period, when 
internal policy was perfectly in its infancy, and the 
whole mechanism of society rude and irregular,* 
Charlemagne could not be expected to change, by 
the- simple power of his own mind, the constitution 
of his whole race, rekindle in an instant the extin- 
guished U^ht of past ages, or hurry into maturity the 
'Whole fruits of coming ye&rs. The performance of 
such a task was not within the grasp of human facul- 
ties ; but what he did do, when joined with the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed — surrounded on 
every side by darkness, superstition, and prejudices, 

* I have been led intQ thi« imperfect defence of Charlemafne'e Internal 
•dministTatloii ftom a passage in Gibbon. "They (bis laws) compose 
not a system, bat a series or occasional and minnte edicts. Tor the cor- 
reciioo of abuses, the reformatioB of manners, the economy of his (hrrns, 
the care of his poultry, and even the sale of his eggs, &c."— and again, 
in a note, ** Yet Schmidt, flrom the best authorities, represents the inte- 
rior disorders and oppressions of his retgn." The portion of Mr. Gib- 
bon's work in which this appears does not reflect the greatest lustrs 
upon his name as an historian. Had he really, on the present occasion, 
compared the garbled acebunts of the modern himorians whom he cites 
wHh the original authorities, he would have (bund that, amid misstate- 
ments and errors innumerable, the oppressions and disorders of the 
feign of Charlemagne do not amount to what the assizes of a petty 
county town in England can produce; and had he chosen to reason, 
rather than sneer, he would have perceived that though the mind of that 
monarch did not sufflce at once to dispel the darkness of four hundred 
vears, yet it enlightened alt that it touched, corrected the abuses of 
Dis age, and cast back for a century the load of barbarism that was 
tuning that upon the world. The interior disorders and oppressions 
repressnted by Schmidt, U)x>n carefbl perunal, 1 find to be derived, with / 
scarcely an exception, not ttom the reign of Charlemagne, but (Vom that ' 
of Louis le Debonaire aod not, even then, firom the earlier part of thai / 
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and having to yanquish them ^-^hows him 9B 
great a conqueror in the moral as in the physical 
world ; and raises him to the highest pitch of human 
grandeur, by evincing that he not only overcame the 
barbarians of his time, but also overcame the bar* 
barism itself. 

Whatever were the warlike undertakings in ¥^ch 
the monarch was engaged, and whatever were the 
immense demands upon his time and attention, no 
evil to his fellow-cres^tures which was broug^ht before 
him ever passed without notice and correction^—' 
no effort to purify and improve the state of society 
was forgotten. We find instances to justify this 
assertion in every- part of his reign ; but at the pres^ 
ent period a great occasion for exertion and remon* 
strance presented itself, and was not neglected, 
although that remonstrance was necessarily directed 
against an authority for which he strove to incol** 
cate respect, and towards which he always set the 
example of due reverence. 

While in the midst of his preparations for the war 
in Spain, information was by some means conveyed 
to him that the odious traffic in slaves was per- 
mitted in Rome ; and not a few complaints reached 
him about the same time, concerning the irregulari- 
ties of the Italian clergy. To both these points his 
attention was immediately directed; and a strong 
remonstrance was addressed by him to Pope Adrian, 
pressing the reformation of the abuses which were 
said to exist. Adrian* immediately replied, and, in 
the most positive terms, assured Charlemagne that 
no such trade in slaves was carried on between the 
Romans and the Saracens as had been asserted. 
The Lombards, he said, it was true, were in the 
custom of selling slaves by means of the Greeks 
who frequented their ports, — ^a custom which he 
had in vain attempted to prevent. The lives, also, 

* Codex Caroliniu, Eplst. Ixr. 
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of the priests under his own inspection he boldly 
defended, and declared that their aocuser had caJum- 
tiiated them basely by the charge he had brought 
Bgainst them. 

Whether this explanation proved satisfactory to 
the monarch or not does not aj^pear ; but the terms 
of Charlemagne's letter sufficiently evince that he 
«till considered Rome as xmier his sovereign do- 
minion ; and the reply of Pope Adrian equally proves 
hie submission to the jurisdiction of the patrician. 
Vanous other matters of civil polity occupied the 
attention of the monarch of the Franks about this 
time ; and he had an opportunity of displaying his 
clemency and moderation ia a manner which changed 
€, doubtnil vassal into a firm and attached friend. 
Not long after the return of Charlemagne from Spain, 
Hildebrand Duke of Spoleto* — who had beeil one 
of the first in the conspiracy of the Duke of Friuli, 
but who had remained at once unpunished and un- 
pardoned — ^trusting to the character of the sovereign, 
visited his court in France, and, with magnificent 
presents, renewed the homage he had cast off. 
His rebellion, which had never proceeded to open 
warfare, was immediately forgotten in this volun- 
tary act of confidence. His gifts were accepted, 
but returned by others in full proportion ; and, after 
being entertained with splendour at the court of the 
monarch, he was dismissed tahii^ own land a grate- 
ful and faithful subject. 

Before joining the forces which were in active 
preparation for renewing the war against the Saxons, 
Charlemagne also issued a new capitulary, contain- 
ing a variety of important laws on various subjects, 
some regulating the proceedings of the church, some 
affecting the duties of the various judges, and some 
regarding the people in general.f The absence of 
aU classmcation is the great want observable in these 

* AnnidM Lolseliani ; Ann. Hettmsbi, ▲. D. 770. 
t CapUvlar. Car. Mag. aao. 770. 
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laws, and is the strongest symptom of the barbarism 
of the age. Various efforts, however, to overcome 
that barbarism are likewise to be noticed. Though 
considerable power is still intrusted to the clergy^ 
several rules are laid down for the purpose of en- 
forcing regularity in their lives.* The privilege of 
screening offenders found worthy of death, which 
has been so often claimed by the church, is formally 
rejected by the, voice of the monarch ;t while a law 
affainst the exportation of armsj shows how much 
Charlemagne was obliged to look upon his nation as 
a military people. 

As soon as the season permitted, Charles was 
once more at the head of his army ; and, entering 
Saxony, he passed by the spot where the idol Irmin- 
sul had once stood, but which was now covered by 
a growing town,^ and advancing towards the Lippe, 
prepared to take signal vengeance of his incorrigible 
enemies. At first, the Saxons displayed a strong 
disposition to trust to the force of arms, rather than 
once more appeal to the clemency they had so often 
abused ; and at a place called BuchoItz,|| thie situa- 
tion of which is now unknown, their army was drawn 
up, to oppose the farther progress of the French 
monarch. The sight of the multitude of their ene- 
mies, however, shook their courage as the battle 
was about to close, and, while only a few had fallen 
on either side, the Saxons fled precipitately, leaving 
the path open to Charlema^e.^lf This flight was 
but a prelude to submission ; and, proceeding rapidly 
through the country, the French sovereign, accord- 
ing to his custom,** abandoned his more hostile in- 
tentions, on the prayers and promises of his ene- 
mies. More unconditional sidbmission, however, 
was demanded of the Saxons after their last aggres- 

f CapUnlar. Cur. Bfag. ann. 779, cap. 1, S, 3. f Cap. & 

t Cap. 20. $ Vit. S. Sturmii. Abb. Faldenaia. 

[j Ann. Egiahard; Ann. MetlensUi; Ann. Lolseliaui. 

11 Ann. Poet. Saxon. 779. •* More suo, the Chroniole of Ado aajfn 
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liiDn, and Charlemagne begui to treat them as a con- 
quered people, after having in vain attempted to put 
a 9top to their irruptions while they retained their 
independence. About this time the general division 
of the whole country into bishoprics, abbacies, and 
presbyteries took place.* Such of the clergy of 
France as ^eal or ambition prompted to accept the 
dangerous trust were appointed to the new cures 
thus created ; and Charlemagne only left the country 
to return the next year and complete the arrange- 
ments which he had begunf for incorporating. Saxony 
with the FranJiish monarchy. 

The greater part of the annals of that day were 
composed by monks and ministers of the church, 
who^ of course, attempted to magnify the affection 
of the Frankish king towards the body of which 
they were' members, with the purpose of holding 
out both an example and an incitement to others. 
Nevertheless, it is evident that Charlemagne was 
isisptred by a sincere love for the Christian religion, 
aird an eager wish to spread its pacific doctrines 
wand his barbarous and intractable neighbours. . Nor 
was it, as ha^ been often falsely said, by the sword 
that ho sought to convert. With the sword he over- 
came his enemies, and punished the pertinacious 

* Vlt. S. Sturmii, Abtat. Talderato ; Ctaon. Moiwiae. 

t 9lonti«ar Gaillard atates that Charlemafne remained all that year, 
and a great part or the next, in Saxony. The matter, indeed, la of little 
Importance, for that great monarch coald aa eaally regulate the internal 
aflhira of France flrom the Umita of Saiony, aa if he had been in the 
beart of his own dominions. Howerer, as fhcts should hot be misstated 
Ibr any purpose, It may be as well to remark, that Eginbard in hla An- 
nals, the Annala of Metx, the Annales Lolseliani, and Tiliani. and the 
Chronicle of Moissiac agree in stating that he returned to Worma, and 
there apent aeveral months. It may not be amiss to point out, also, that 
the account of the resistance of the Saxons at Bucholtz, as glren by the 
•«tta(Nr I have mentioned above, who calls it une grande batailUj ia not 
Iwme out by contemporary history. The only detailed account Is given 
bv the Baxon annalist, who saya that the Saxons, terrified by the number 
or the Franks, fled immediately : the other annaliats merely say, that the 
Saxons wviked to rentt (voltierunt resutere\ but fled ; and Eginhard 
pfeciaely atuaa, that Charlemagne never encountered them bat twlca te 
ftldMdbtttla both of wUeboooaaiona took place afterward. 
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Bssailants who had so often raYaged his dominicnift 
and slaughtered his subjects. But the very desire 
ff{ sparing the sword made him the more eager in 
the propagation of that religion which he hoped 
would remove the causes that compelled its use; 
and the work of conversion he intrusted, not to 
soldiers, but to the ministers of the gospel. If he 
did, indeed, mingle on any occasion the means of 
worldly policy with the purer methods of religious 
persuasion, it was in the shape of gifts, presents, and 
menaces,* — ^inducements more within the compre- 
hension of the barbarians whom he sought to civil- 
ize than any that could be afforded by reason and 
argimentation. 

Though personally successful to a great degree, 
end seeing his power and reputation increasing in 
every manner, Charlemagne was visited in his do- 
minions by many of those calamities which, from 
time to time, in the course of nature, affect whofe 
countries and nations, f Tremendous earthquakes 
shook his Lombard kingdom during the year of 
which I speak, cast down many of the finest build- 
ings, and spread death and rum through the land. 
A pestilence devastated the country and the cities, 
and a severe scarcity added to the horrors of the 
time. Terror and dismay reigned through the 
whole of France ; and prayers and alms! were the 
resources of the king and the peasant, the warrior 
and the churchman, in order to turn away the Al- 
mighty wrath, and obtain mercy from on high. 

Thus passed the winter of the year 779-80, and 
early in the spring he returned to Saxony, and com- 
pleted the subjection of the country.^ He had 
warned the Saxons, in 777, that in case of any new 
outrage he would exercise the fuU power which he 

* Vit. S. SturmU. 

iChron. MouMJac. ; Chron. S. GMIL J^. P. 779. 
Capital. BaloK. tOQL i. p. 190. 
BgUUurdAnii.; Ann. LoiaeliBiii. 
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.Ipossessed, and deprive them of tiieir independence; 
and he was now proceeding in the execution of that 
threat. It is to be remarked, however, that the 
total subjugation of Saxony, as far as we can dis- 
<30ver from the contemporary writers, was by no 
m^ans (as has been since represented) a blow struck 
at once^ in the pride of victory, and the spirit of 
aggrandizement, conceived long before, and pursued 
through a series of unrelenting wars. On the con* 
trary, it was slow and gradual, as Charlemagne found 
himself compelled to take progressive measures 
against his savage neighbours, — measures suggested 
by the sreat principle of self-defence, and executed 
with calm and clement reluctance. 

I may be, permitted to collect into one view the 
facts connected with this warfare, as they are spread 
through the preceding pages, when it will be found, 
that had he been so inclined, a thousand opportuni- 
ties of taking possession of Saxony presented them-^ 
selves, which he never showed any inclination to 
use, further than his own security rendered neces^ 
sary. In his first campaign against the Saxons, 
though he destroyed the idols that he found on his 
mjarchi he granted peace to the nation as soon as 
they demanded it, merely taking twelve hostages, 
and raising a fort at Eresburg, to guard against their 
future incursions. On their next irruption, he left 
another body of French troops at Sigisburg, and re- 

Suired a more comprehensive oath before he with- 
rew his forces. During this time he had never 
desisted from his endeavour to civilize the Saxons, 
by sending missionaries among them ; and his desire 
of converting them to Christianity appeared so evi- 
dent as to become a means of fraud in the hands of 
the barbarians themselves. The next cause of war- 
fare was the Saxon attack upon the garrisons he had 
placed in the two castles ; and being once more con- 
quered, the assailants again supplicated peace, and 
many, to obtain it, demanded to be baptizea. Charle- 
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magne added a third fortress to those he had before 
constructed, and once more retired from the countrjr. 
Finding that he had scarcely passed the frontier 
when his enemies actively prepared to attack him 
again, the monarch of the Franks frustrated all their 
schemes by marching into the heart of the land be* 
fore their plans were mature. Witikind, the instil 
gator of the war, lied ; and the nation completely- 
submitted, generally seeking baptism as the strongest 
proof of their pacific intentions. Charlemagne 
trusted them once more ; but he gave them full warn* 
ing, that if they again violated the treaties they had 
entered into with him, he would not only inflict the 
temporary chastisement of a hostile invasion, but 
would use the right of conquest, which he had 
hitherto disregarded, and deprive them of that inde- 
pendence which they so constantly abused to his 
detriment. No sooner had he entered Spain than 
the treacherous people, who crouched to the earth 
at his presence, took instant advantage of his ab- 
sence to destroy his provinces and massacre his 
subjects. The indignant monarch returned, and, 
marching through Saxony as a victor, he now an- 
nexed that country to his former dominions as a con- 
quered province. 

The next year he advanced at once to the junction 
of the Elbe and the Ocker ;* and having spent some 
time in taking precautionary measures against any 
invasion by the neighbouring nations of the north, 
he proceeded to enact a variety of laws for the re^- 
lation of the barbarous people he had subdued ; which 
laws have been made the subject of extravagant 
praise for a few points of superior excellence, and 
of ridiculous censure for severity susceptible of great 
extenuation, if not justification. The samef want 
of classification is observable in their construction 
which aifects most of the capitularies of the age, 

* Ann. Loiaelianl, A. D. 780 ; Bginhard. In Aanal. 
t Cnpil. SttOD. 
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a tinge of baiimrism spreads oyer them all ; bul 
I doubt moch whether barbarous laws are not neces* 
sary to a barbarous nation; and whether Charle- 
magne, believing such to be the case, did not, Uke 
llie great Greek legislator, frame for the people he 
had conquered, not the best laws which the mind 
of man could devise, but the best which could be 
adaptedto the circumstances of the country . Charle- 
magne had found, by long and painful eiq^erience, 
that the only principle which could restrain the 
Saxons was fear; and, accordingly, the code which 
he addresses to them is that of terror. Death is 
awarded for a thousand crimies, but especially for 
offering human sacrifices, and for refusing, or aban- 
doning, or insulting the Christian religion. 

The Saxons, during the last two or three cam- 
paigns, had sdmost universally received baptism; 
but in many instances they returned to the most 
hateful rites of idolatry, which w^as always the sure 
precursor of outrage and irruption. Both from 
political and religious motives, it had become the 
great object of the French monarch to force this the 
most obdurate race of pagans in Europe to listen to 
the voice of Christian teachers, which nothing but 
the fear of deatii could induce them to do ; and for 
that purpose he used the terror of extreme punish- 
ment as a means of enforcing attention to the doc- 
trines of peace. But, at the same time, there can- 
not be a GOubt that he. had no intention the severity 
of the law should have effect ; for it was enacted by 
the self-same code that the unbaptized who received 
baptism, and the relapsed who returned and under- 
went a religious penance, escaped the infliction of 
the punishment. By this means he forced the Saxons 
to hear^ at least, the doctrines of the Christian 
churchy and to become accustomed to its forms, — 
tiie first great step, without which conversion could 
never be obtained. By this means, also, he at once 
put a stop to the human sacrifices which continually 

S 
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diflgraced the land ; and he offered to att the porwev 

of escaping punishment and gsdning security. 

It is true, as a general principle, that laws shovld 
nerer be enacted unless they are intended to be 
enforced ; but this was an individual instance, where 
the object was but temporary. If he could compel 
the Saxons to hear the truths, and habituate them to 
the influence, of the Christian faith, Chariemagne 
never for a moment doubted that their sincere con- 
version must follow. That conversion once ob^ 
tained, and the laws were not cruel, for they were 
ineffectual. In the mean time, however, their opera- 
tion would be great before the Saxons discovered 
that they were not rigidly enforced. At all events^ 
it is evident that Charlemagne believed that his ob- 
ject would be gained by terror long ere the rude 
pagans for whom he legislated perceived that pun* 
ishment was remote. For this great purpose he 
framed the laws to which I refer, and made use of 
the only influence which he knew to be strong 
with the Saxons, — the influence of feat; while^ at 
the same time, the natural benevolence of his own 
heart induced him to guard severity bv mercy, and 
to add a law whicht while it offered the means of 
escape from the harshness of the others, tended to 
the same object* 

Such considerations shield the Saxon code from 
the bitter censures which have been directed against 
it by some writers ; but at the same time the kvish 
praises which it has received from others are equally 
mapplicable ; for, though it was intended in mercy 
and directed with wisdom, it was arbitrary in clmr- 
acter, and in principle unjust. 

No sooner was the regulation of Saxony com- 
pleted than the monarch turned his eyes in another 
direction, and prepared to avert a storm that was 
approaching from a different quarter. Though con- 
stitutionally fond of war, and now habituated to 
conquest, Charlemagne, in general, took every meant 
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'i& pfOTentthe necessity of having recourse to arms. 
Sometinies, it is true, he suffered himself to be 
dazzled with the prospect of brilliant expeditions ; 
and, as in the case of the invasion of Spain, the 
prayers of others for protection and assistance, by 
offering a fair excuse to his natural inclination, occa- 
aionsdly overcame the better spirit of generous mod- 
eration which taught' him to refrain. But wherever 
Ibe probable war was likely to be one in which, as 
a sovereign, he was to act against a rebeUious vas- 
aalt—rone, in short, of mvolt and punishment, — 
Charlemagne, if the dai^gfer could be foreseen, ever 
endeavonrod to stop it in its proffress, before folly had 
teen hurried into crime, and while pardon was com- 
patible with Justice. 

Such views now called him into Italy ; and as soon 
as the state of Saxony appeared finally settled, he 
took his departure for his Lombard dominions. 
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BOOK VI. 

rnOM THE INCORPORATION OF 8AX0NT, TO THI HOBUSl 
OF THE DUKE OF BAVARU. 

rmoM ▲. B. 780 TO ▲. d. 789. 

Conspirades of tba Family of Derideriua— Cbarl«ina|iie proceeds to 
Pavte-Staieor Ttaly^Aqultaine and Italy raised into aeimrate King- 
dom»» in Favour of Looia and Pepin— Chanfaa in ttie State and Policy 
of Greece— Alliance of Irene and Cbariemacne— Slate or Graat Bri- 
tain—Charlemagne Titited by Aleuiii— Tti^ French Bfonareh mnmi 
from ftaty— Sabmlsaioa of Taaello Duke of Bararia. 

Ai/rHou«H the sceptre of LOmbardy had been 
inatched from the hand of Desiderius, and though 
he himself remained in the ecclesiastical seclusion 
firom which he was never destined to be withdrawn, 
many members of his family still existed at laige, 
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spread over Tarious parts of Europe ; and the desire 

of vengeance, naturally fostered b^ affection for a 
fallen relation, and humiliated pnde, was only re- 
strained by the terror of the conqueror^s arms. 
Adalgisus, the son of the dethroned monarch, con- 
tinued to reside at Constantinople ; and thongrb, at 
the time, no efficient aid was granted to him l^ the 
imperial court, yet a favourable opportunity only 
seemed wanting to a renewal of the attempt to 
recover possession of Italy. 

One of the daughters of Desiderius had married 
Arichis Duke of Beneventum, and viewed, with 
unabated and unextinguishable hatred, the dominion 
of the Franks, in a land which had once been the 
portion of her family. At the same time,* the high 
qualities and warhke character of her husband 
rendered revolt probable, and success not iin^opeful. 

A second daughter of the dethroned King of Lorn- 
hardy shared the ducal seat of Tassilo of Bavaria, 
whom I have before had occasion to mention as a 
relation and vassal of Charlemagne, and upon whose 
proud spirit the weight of homage lay an uneasy 
load, which he endeavoured to make light by neglect, 
while he only waited occasion to throw it off for 
ever. 

The mission of Saint Sturmius, in the early part 
of the French monarches reign, had effectedf a recon- 
ciliation between the king and his cousin, upon whose 
head the open violation of his vows to Pepin had 
brought down the more terrible anger of Charle- 
magne. After that period, the immense power and 
the continual activity of his liege lord had withheld 
Tassilo from making an attempt to which triumphant 
success could alone secure impunity. It would 
appear, however, that about the present time, insti- 
gated by the revengeful spirit of his wife, and by his 

* BrohamptttiM, HIit. Lukfobard. B«ii«veati Clmn. Anonym. 8i^ 
leraatani. 
t Vlt. a StormU, D. Bonqnet, Becnell, torn. r. 
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own proud desire of independent sovereignty, he 
engaged* with Arichis Diike of Beneventum, and 
with Adalgisus, their brother-in-law, for the purpose 
of wtesting Italy from the grasp of Charlemagne, 
and of estabUshing an armed union sufficient to resist 
.the power of their mighty opponent. 

These schemes were carried on in darkness and 
secrecy; for the conspirators well knew that the 
watchml eyes of Charlemagne could only be blinded 
b^ the most cautious prudence ; but, at the same 
time, long, slow, and careful preparation was neces- 
sary, to afford the slightest prospect of success. 
With hostile purposes labouring at the heart, and 
great and powerful designs advancing towards con- 
summation, it is very difficult so to guard every 
action that some 8uspicio^8 circumstances will not 
betray, to an attentive observer, the plans which 
occupy the breast. Neither Tassilo nor Arichis was 
caq^abfe of such perfect dissimulation as entirely to 
cover their schemes from the view of the French 
monarch. The first continued to absent himself 
from the court of the sovereign ; and the proceedings 
of the latter, which were more bold and open, were 
from time to time communicated to Charlemagne by 
the ws^eful attention of Pope Adrian.f 

At the period of the pestilence referred to in the 
last book, the Prankish monarch, according to the 
spirit of the age, had, with sincere iaith, vowed a 
pilgrimage to some of the holy shrine^ in Italy :% the 
execution of which vow now concealed the political 
object he proposed to obtain at the same time. This 
object, and the effort which he made to conceal it, 
were of a very different character fr«m the usual 
policy of courts. His presence in Italy had become 
absolutely necessary ; but he sought not to march 
with armies to chastise rebels, while there was a 

* Sglnhard. Ann. J Chron. Blgtlwnl ; Bfon. GembltMiw. A. D. 780, 

I Codex CwoUn. Epist. IzW. 
▲nn. Meltons. : Ana. FttMeiki. ; Ann. Eginliar4 
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possibility of reclaimingf them by milder means * 
and he determined to use all his own intlaence, both 
as a sovereign and relation, and to employ aU the 
growing power of the Church of Rome, in Order to 
recall Tassilo of Bavaria to his duty, before he 
suffered his full knowledge of the incipient rebellion 
to appear. 

This purpose, as well as that of overawing the 
Duke of Beneventum by his presence, and of gusurd- 
ing the kingdom of Italy from the civil commotions 
by which it was threatened, acted, beyond doubt, as 
a strong inducement to lead Charlemagne towards 
Lombardy. But there were also other motives, 
which were equally powerful with a monarch whose 
native feeling of piety were strong and sincere, and 
whose devotion, though tempered and elevated by a 
vast and vigorous understanding, found no course 
open but through the common superstitions of the 
day. To offfer up his prayers at spots which the 
church had pronounced holy, and to see his children* 
baptized by the living representative of the apostle, 
were probably among the motives, rather than the 
pretences, of Charlemagrie'i journey into Italy. 
Nor did the desire of seeing the royju consecration 
— which, in his own case, had been practised, to give 
weight to his right of succession — ^repeated in the 
persons of his sonsf Louis and Carloman, add slightly 
to the inducements. 

Leaving Pepin, his natural son, and Charles, the 

* Ohron. Moissiac ; Ann. Meuens. 

t The children of Charlemagne were bom In the following order: 

Pepin-^Uncertain date, of Himiltrdda the conciiblne. 

Cbarlea— 773 A, D.,of Hildegarde. 

Botruda— 773. 

Adelais— 774. Died in Infancy. 

Bertha— 776. 

Carloman— 776. AAerw&rd named Pepin. 

Louis and Lothaire, twins— 778. Lothaire died in infaocT. 

6i8ia-781. 

Hildegarde— 783. Died in Inftaey. 

Theoderada— Of Fastrada. 

fiiUruda. 

Eortotda -Unknown. 



h^ of the French throne, at Wonns,* Charlemagne 
set off for Payia,t late in the year 780, accompani^ 
by his queen and the rest of his children. On his 
aniTal in It!dy, the monarch found that country in a 
state of turbulence and agitation, which off^ed 
little prospect of any permanent tranquillity. The 
disorganisation which had taken place after the faM 
of the Roman empire still operated in its conse- 
quences. The instability of aU institutions, which a 
countless succession of invasions «id subjections 
had induced, was now followed by a frantic thirst for 
change, and an impatience of aU regularity. The 
jarring elements of a mixed population, consisting 
of 9 thousand different tribes and nations, assimi- 
lated ill together ; and, in society, a chronological gra- 
dation of conquerors and vanquished gave a gradual 
increase of hatred from the Roman to the Frank. 
The nobles were each waiting in gloomy expecta- 
tion for some new revolution, which miffM call them 
into activity, and give them independence. The 
people, suffering under afll, were careless of whose 
yoke they bore. The inhabitants of the Tyrol had 
resisted, arid both blinded and cast out the bishop, 
whom the pope had sent to claim the feoffs which 
Charlemagne had granted to the see of Rome ; Ter- 
racin^,t Naples, and Calabria were more or less 
attached to the Eastern empire ; the Duke of Bene- 
Tentum was secretly leagued with the enemies of 
the Franks', the Greeks infested the outskirts of the 
land ; and the Saracens commanded the seas.^ 

Such was the state of the country when Cnarie- 
magne arrived in Italy. The loss 6f their separate 



* Ann. Foldeosis; Ann. MeUeurii; Ann. LoiMllanL 

t Tbe Annals of Eginhard say, in general terms, that the monarcb 
aeeompanled by his ehndran ; bnt as the Ghronlele of Moiaaiac d«- 
claraa that he left his two elder sons at Worma, and as no mention is 
made anywtaare else of their presense in Italy, wa nay eonclnde that 
<|i0y did not fbllaw their (hther thither. 

1 Codex CaroUnos, Epiat. iTii. 

i Sftaihaid, IB VIA Car. Magnl.; Codes CtioUnna, Bplal. UOr. 
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eziBteiiee as a people was undoubtedly one came 
of discontent among its mixed population; but the 
monarch of the Franks had already determined to 
divide Italy from his hereditary dominions, and to 
raise it into a distinct kingdom, as the portion of 
one of his sons. In this determination it is prob- 
able tbat he was influenced nearly as much by the 
habits of his nation, and by the prejudices of educa^ 
tion, as by the desire of soothing the pride of the 
Italians, in rendering their country once morp a 
separate state. 

When the territoiy they possessed had been mucl^ 
smaller, the kings of France had been invariably in 
the custom of allotting it, with caorlcious irregiQarf 
ity, among their children. This nad been always 
practised at the death, and sometimes during the Ufe, 
of the monarch, though, in the latter case, we do not 
easily discern under wha^ limitations the power so 
intrusted by the father was exercised by th.e son. 
Now that countries and kingdoms had been added, 
in the short space of twelve years, to the vast 
dominions he had received from his progenitor, the 
idea naturally presented itself to the mind of Charle- 
magne of apportioning to his children different dis- 
tricts of that immense and increasing empire, which 
already required energies almost superhuman to rule 
and consolidate as a whole. The division that he 
proposed on the present occasion was destined to 
convey the sovereignty of Italy to his second spn, 
Garloman,* while Aquitaine became the portion of 
Louis, at that time the youngest of his family ; and 
the rest of the monarch's hereditary dominions was 
reserved to form a kingdom for the eldest of his le- 
gitimate children, Charles. Saxony, at the same 
time, remained unappropriated, and might be left to 
provide for those future claims which the sovereign's 

!» JOliioiL MoipiiM ; Abb. Loiiwlitni ; Ana. Tiliani. 
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9^ amd fhe fecundity of his wife rendered likely to 
arise. 

All the children of Charlemagne were still in their 
youth, and therefore the motives of their consecra- 
tion conM only he, in the first place, the solemn rati- 
fication of his design, in order to guard against con- 
tention at a future period; and, in the next place, the 
desire of satisfying both the Italians and the people 
of Aquitaine by the certain prospect of regaining, in 
a ffreat degree, their territorial mdependence. 

vVhile thus busily employed in endeavouring to 
render his dominion as easy as possible, even to the 
prejudices of the people who had fallen under his 
s-way, Charlemagne took every means to guard 
against external enemies. One of his principal 
cares in Italy was to secure that kingdom from the 
attempts of the Greeks ; and so formidable was the 
aspect which his power assumed, that the policy of 
the court of Constantinople began to change towards 
him. Various circumstanpes, however, had oo- 
cnrred in the East to alter entirely the views of the 
imperial government. 

Leo IV. j a monarch feeble in body and in mind, 
had befriended Adalgisus, the son of the dethroned 
Lombard, and had loaded him with promises, which 
he found easy to utterj but laborious to execute. 
Still, he had undoubtedly designed to serve him ; 
and, at all events, the recent memoiv of dominion 
in Italy did not suflfer the emperor to see the in- 
creasing power of Charlemagne in that country 
without jealous, though impotent, hatred. Such 
il^elings had influenced the policy of the empire 
during the whole reign of Leo, but his death, which 
oecumd in September, A. D. 780, immediately 
changed the aspect of the Eastern world.* By the 
choice, or with the consent, of his father Constan- 
tine, Ldo had espoused a beautiful Athenian girl, oi 

* OVboB^BeeUne and Fall, eliap. xMJL 
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the name of Ivene,— « name equally fnuHift Ar 
talents and for crimes. Charms of person and airt 
of manner, together with much original and much 
acquired talent, completely ruled a feeble and dying 
monarch ; and Leo, at the g^tes of the tomb/ left 
to his young and beautiful wife the sole care of his 
child, Constanttne VL, and the government of that 
vast but decayed empire which was all that re- 
mained of the world of the Cesars. 

Before ambition had time to nourish crime, or 
opposition cpuld call it into energy, Irene displayed 
nothing but genius for empire, and powers fitted for 
command. There were, however, various weak- 
nesses in her character, which soipetimes strangely 
opposed, and sometimes as strangely blended with, 
her policy. Among theae weaknesses, was super- 
stition; and this principle acted with others in ren- 
dering her views, both in regard to Italy and to 
France, very different from those either of her hus- 
band or of his predecessor. The Athenians, her 
countrymen, had sd ways been among the most strenu- 
ous supporters of that worship of images, the pro- 
scription of which by Leo III. and Constantino V. 
had been the cause of the revolt of Italy from the 
dominion of the East. Irene hersqlf was one of the 
most devoted adorers of the saintly statues; and 
consequently beheld in the conduct of the popjes, 
who had anathematized their contemners, nothing 
but a generou's indignation and a holy zeal. During 
the Ufe of her hu8band,t forced to conceal her fufl 
^sentiments, she had contrived at least' to moderate 
the iconoclastic spirit which Leo IV. had derived 
from his .ancestors ; and no sooaer had the reins of 
government fadlen into her own hands, than e(he 
showed tht9 most evident intention of restoring the 
worship of images^ and of retaliating their persecu- 
tions upon the heads of the iconoclasts. Thu^ lh9 

• A. p. TBO t Gi^OQ, (diftp. zliz. 
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«BSt cause of separation between the East tfnd the 
est was removed ; and, both powerful and politic, 
Irene no longer treated the people of Italy as re-* 
bellions subjects. She regarded the monarch of the 
Franks, also, in a very different lisht from her pre- 
decessors; and sought his friendship rather than 
liis enmity, especialfy while her reign was con- 
tinually threatened by the factions of her husband's 
brothers.* 

Italy, it must be remarked, was not so wholly 
separated yet from the empire of the East as to 
preclude the possibility of a reunion* No new em- 
peror of the West had been chosen ; the monarch 
of the Franks was but Patrician of Rome, an office 
"which had existed under the emperors ; and whether 
Irene contemplated or not the chance of winning 
back, by the restoration of image worship, and an 
alliance with Charlemagne, the territorieB which the 
iconoclasts had lost, and which Pepin had maintained 
in their independence, her conduct was that which 
alone could do away tha violence and folly of a 
hundred y«ars. 

Such was the aspect which the East assumed 
shortly after the journey of Charlemagne to Italy ; 
and one of the first acts of Irene's administration, 
after the death of her husband, was to court the 
friendship of the French monarch. Early in the 
springs Charlemagne quitted Pavia, where he had 
pasB^ the winter ; and proceeded to Rome, in order 
tcf confer with the pontiff oh the measures neces- 
sary for the purpose of recalling the Duke of Ba- 
varia to his duty. Peace and persuasion were the 
counsel of the pope; and peace and persuasion 
were equally the means desired by Charlemagne. 
It was uerefore determined that leffates frbm the 
holy see should be sent, together with ambassadors 
from the monarch, representing mildly, yet forcibly^ 

* EglBlind, in Vlt Otr. ttof . ; Tbeopliiiito camoflfnpb. 
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the folly of rebellion, and the necessity of tranmiif* 
lity and submission: and endeavouring to induce 
the Bavarian prince to renew, by some voluntary 
act, the homage which his conduct had r«idei«d 
doubtful. The persons trusted with this impor^nt 
mission* executed it well.t Tassiio found nis de- 
signs discovered, but being unprepared for resistance, 
aiul assured of the clemency of the monarch, he 
yielded at once to the remonstrances of the envoys, 
and promised to present himself speedily at the court 
of his cousin ; which promise he accomplished before 
the end of the year ; and, on the same occasion,!; 
repeated his vows of homage, and gave hostages for 
his future conduct. 

In the mean while Carlomsin, the second son of 
the French king, was rebaptized by the hands of 
Pope Adrian;^ and, in memory of the first great 

Erotector of the holy see, his name was changed 
rom Carloman to Pepin. He was then solemnly 
consecrated with his brother Louis, the last as King 
of Aquitaine,|| the first as King of It^y.^ Although 
Charlemagne, in thus creating his §on King of Itafy, 
evidently looked upon the whole peninsula as sub- 
mitted to his sway, yet the title of the kingdom of 
Lombardy was not totally abandoned by those whose 
interest led them to shrink from a recognition of 
this extended power. We find, indeed, that though 
in general the historians of Charlemagne hence- 
forth speak alone of the kingdom of Italy, yet the 
popes, in their letters to that monarch, address him 

* On the part of tbe pope, two bisbope were sent, Damamis tnd For 
nMMM ; and on the part of tbe kind Richobroa, a prieat, and Ebaibar^ 
an officer of hia household. 

Eginhard, Annalea. 

Annates Faldenaea; Ann. Mettaoa. 

Chnm. Moissiae. 

Ann. Fuldenses ; Chron. Motasiac ; Ann. Mettenses' A. D. 781. 
f Effinhard says that Pepin was declared King of Lombardy ; bat tha 
other annals, and various contemporary eridences, such aa coina, itCr 
pcova that the title bestowed was King of Italy. 
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«8 King* of Lombaidy ;* in which differenee of stylei 
perhaps, may be seen a part of that same system 
of g^radual encroachment by which the pontiffs ac* 
cttmiilated titles, to be supported by the manufac* 
ture of d^eds. Charlemagne himself still main- 
taincd his sovereignty oter the whole of Italy, with 
the exception of the small part which adhered to 
the Greeks. He transferred that sovereignty to 
his son, who ruled it also for many years ; but the 
popes, determined step by step to establish the in* 
dependence of their dominion, still called the mon- 
arch King of Lombard^ ; and though in actions they 
yielded implicitly to his sway, in words, which were 
to descend to after times, they did not acknowledge 
him as monarch of the whole Italian peninsula. An 
after pontiff, it is true, invested him with the impe- 
rial title in gratitude for personal favours ; but the 
sway of an emperor left the vassal a king, while the 
yoke of a king pressed the vassal into a very in^ 
forior grade; so that the position of the popes, 
as vassals of the Prankish monarch, was elevated 
rather Uian depressed by his advancement to em* 
pire. 

The creation of a separate Italian kingdom by 
Charlemagne in favour of his second son placed, 
of course, a great barrier against the designs of 
Irene, if th« empress did indeed contemplate the 
reunion of Italy to the crown of the East. But her 
plans in regard to an alliance with the King of the 
Franks could not now be changed on that accoxmt, 
for, previous to the partition of Charlemagne^s do- 
minions, her ambassadors were already on the way 
to demand Rotruda, the eldest daughter of that 
monarch, in marriage for her son Gonstantine Vl.f 

Constantino and Mamulus, two officers of her 
household, were charged with a mission, which, as 

* Codex Carolioin, fipitc. IxviiL Izlz. Ixxx. xcL fte. 

t TheoMhaaw Chfoo. ; Ciuon. Mptoitoft.; Jnffaaai. hia aU nm, Carta 
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Rotrada had not yet anrived at a marriageable 9gef 
might produce beneficial effects at the time, aiid 
could bring about no conseouences that mig^t not 
be ayerted in the course or the years iutenrening 
between the treaty and the narriage^if a change of 
circumstances should require a cmange of policy. 
The Greek ambassadors reached Rome* early in 
the spring, and found Charlemagne in that city. 
The proposal of a union between his daughter and 
the young Emperor of the East, was then formally 
made to the French monarch, who willingly con- 
cluded an alliance which promised peace upon his 
eastern frontier during the time required for con- 
firming his sway over his new dominions in the 
north. 

Rotruda was in consequence solemnly pledged to 
the bed of Constantine ; and after the interchange 
of those mutual oaths of amity which, by their con- 
stant infraction, have rendered treaties contempt- 
ible, the eunuch Elisaeus was left with the young 
bride to instruct her in the language and the cus- 
toms of her future court ; and the ambassadors re- 
turned to Constantinople to bear the consent of Char- 
lemagne to the Empress Irene. 

The visit of the Prankish monarch to Italy had 
been successful in restoring tranquillity to that part 
of his dominions. The discovery of the schemes of 
the conspirators, and the return of the Duke of Bap 
▼aria to his duty, had effectually disconcerted the 
plans of Arichis of Beneventum ; while the death 
of the Emperor Leo, and the alliance between the 

♦ I have been obliged, in regard ro this embaMy of the Grecika. to chooae 
betweea conflicting accounts. The iknnals of St. Fulda place the be* 
trothina of Rotrada to Constantine in 787, and other accounts state that 
the amBasmdors reached Charlemagne in France; but in 787 there ex* 
iated no longer any reason why the marriage should not have been oooi- 
pleted, instead of the mere betrothal ; and all the other annals place the 
•vent in 761, when Roimda had not attained her tenth year. Theopba- 
naa la ailent in regard to the spot when the Greek ambaasadora ware re- 
Mifid by Charlit, biu tlit IVeiieli annaUata my it wia at Roma. 
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<}(inrt of ConstaBtinople and the monarch of the 
Franks, crushed the hopes of Adalgisus, and tore 
another limb from the conspiracy which had been 
formed a^^ainst the power of Charlemagne. At the 
same time that the treaties now existing with the 
Isaurian dynasty of the Kast removed a fertile source 
of irritation from Italy, the inhabitants of that country 
were gratified and tranquillized with the idea of be- 
coming a separate kingdom, instead of being joined 
as a conquered province to a superior country ; and a 
great number of the nobles, won by the confidence 
and clemency of Charlemagne, forgot the bitterness 
of subjugation, and attached themselves sincerely to 
their conqueror. 

With these prospects, the monarch of the Franks 
prepared to return to his native country. On his 
nomew^d journey, an event of apparently less im- 
portance than those in which he had lately mingled 
awaited him at Parma, which event, however, 
tended more than any other, by its consequences, 
to the development of some of the brighter and 
nobler points of his character. This was the visit 
of a single private individual from a distant and 
then unimportant island,, whose previous history, 
and i^tate at the time, must be considered, in order 
to comprehend how Charlemagne could derive great 
benefit, and his best schemes receive accomplish- 
ment, from his connexion with an English priest. 

In the decline of the Roman empire, the neces- 
sities of the state had demanded imperatively the 
concentration of all her small remains of power; 
and the legions which had gone forth to acquire or 
maintain sovereignty on the distant borders of her 
immense dominion were one by one recalled, to 
defend the hearths of Rome itself. Among the 
provinces conquered and abandoned was Britain ; 
and whether, after Constantine had usurped the 
purple, and withdrawn his troops from the British 
shores to support his usurpation, the Britons them- 
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selres at once threw off the Roman yoke for ever — 
or whether Victorinus agfain ruled the country for 
the emperor, — ^it is erident that early in the fifth 
century,* these islands were left to the government 
of the inhabitants themselves, a wild, unskilful race, 
who added to the rudeness of a barbarous, the vices 
of a conquered, people. A period of darkness and 
bloodshed succeeded ; and a thousand savage kings 
employed the arms which the Romans had left them 
in murdering each other. 

Scarcely forty years after the departure of the 
Romans had elapsed, when the Saxon savages of 
the north, who had begun already to infest the 
shores of France, first landed in England. Too few 
to effect a conquest, the soldiers of Hengist and' 
Horsa, who commanded the three vessels which 
broujp^ht them thither, readily engaged with their 
chiefs in the service of some of the British kin^s, 
and were employed in repelling the invasions of the 
Irish and the Picts.f Fresh reinforcements were 
demanded and obtained from Saxony ; and tired of 
being the defenders of the Britons, the Saxons soon 
found a pretext for becoming their enemies. Partly 
by alliance, and partly by aggression, Hengist estah- 
lished himself as an independent sovereign in Kent; 
and the Saxon dominion began to extend itself in 
England. 

The successful expedition of a small body of their 
countrymen soon brought fresh swarms of Saxons 
to the British shore. Ella and Cerdic followed with 
more extensive armies thaii their predecessors ; and, 
after deluging thq land with blood, obtained posses- 
sion of a great part of the country. A number of 
British kings struggled bravely against the invasion ; 
and Arthur, a chief of sufficient importance and suc- 
cess to have his actions immortalized in fable and 
doubted by history, beyond all question greatly 

* 4. D. iOQ ; SliBron Turner ; Camden. f Bede lib. 1. cap. xr. 
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vetaided the progress of the Saxons by his yalour,* 
tliough he facilitated it by his barbarous contentions 
ivith his own countrymen. 

A multitude of obscure battles, uncertain in their 
event, and the long and severe struggle of a divided 
and decreasing nation against a continual influx of 
invaders, ended in the establishment of eight distinct 
kingdoms, of which Mercia, extending in a broad 
band from the Humber to the Severn, was the last 
in date,* but one of the first in importance. The 
Britons, coi^fined to Wales and a part of Cornwall, 
retained their language and their customs; while 
the Saxons, acquiring the taste for territorial pos- 
session, absindoned their predatory excursions, and 
ojoly exercised their barbarous cupidity in aggrieving 
and pillaging each other. 

This state of things continued for some years. 
The natural rudeness of the inhabitants of Britain 
augmenting by a constant existence of strife, till, 
about the vear 506, Pope Gregory the Great was 
instigated, by the sight of some English slaves at 
Borne, to conceive and attempt the conversion of 
the pagan islanders. The celebrated Augustin was 
sent, with a band of missionaries, to effect this noble 
purpose. The marriage of Ethelbert, King of Kent, 
to a Christian princess, of the Merovingian race, 
favoured the object of the messengers of Chris^ 
tianity^ They were received, were suffered to teach, 
obtained converts ; and the first principles of civil- 
ization were given to the barbarous conquerors of 
England* 

At the same time thai Christianity was introduced 
into Britain, a slight tincture of literature was also 
afforded ; and the first Saxon compositions on record 
are attributed to the period of the conversion of 
Kent.! The kingdom of Northumbria was brought 
over to the faith with more difficulty; but the very 

'▲.D.986. tShwonTiiiiMr. 
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cawe of that dilBcuIty,-*the inTesti^atinff and ioiel- 
lactoal character of the king, Bdwin, and peibcps 
of the whole people, — ^was also the cause of the 
rapid progress of religious impressions, and of their 
permanence when once adopted. Such literature 
as the Church of Rome possessed now spread fast 
in Northumberland ; and, at length, in the person of 
Alfred,* called the Wise, a great protector of the 
milder arts appeared. He had been educated by 
Wilfrid, one of the most learned priests of the day ; 
and, with a clear and philosophical intellect, apme- 
ciated and applied the knowledge he obtained. The 
love of letters extended among his subjects ; and the 
cloisters of Northumberland l^came the repositories 
of ancient learning. Security and leisure, the two 
great foster-parents of science, were to be obtained 
alone in monastic life; and seversd of Uie Saxon 
kings of Northumbria, abandoning the scenes of 
bloodshed and turimlence which surrounded the 
throne, found peace and happiness in the studious 
seclusion of the monastery. 

Among the people at large, civil wars and disturb- 
ances of all kinds greatly retarded the spirit of 
literature in Northumbria, after the reign of Alfred 
the Wise ; but the same spirit remained concentra> 
ting all its powers in the cloister; and while France, 
under the declining race of her Merovingian kings, 
was every day losing the remainsf of Roman learn- 
ing, the priests of England retained the elements of 
knowledge and the love of science. 

Three great| epochs of darkness are disthietly 
marked in the history of France. The first imme- 
diately succeeded the conquest of Gaul by the bar- 
barians, when the arts of the Romans received their 

*Not the nme iwrson u Alflred the Great. 

t Hallam, Hist. Middle Ages, vol. ili. chap. be. 

$ This fkct may be easily a.^certained hy ninninf the eyeewer the httm 
doctions to the Histoire Litteraire de France. Towards the end of the 
reign of the MeroTingians, several documents, pretending to be Latin, 
ranaliiy whleh atnMM drive translation to despair. 
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itost severe blow. The second preceded the fall 
of the Merovingian and the rise of the Carlovingiaii 
dynasty, when wars and civil contentions had worn 
away all that barbaric conquest had left. The third 
followed considerably after the period of which I 
now write, and took place just before the accession 
of the Oapetian line, when the folly of Charle- 
niagne^s descendants, the invasions of the Nor- 
mans, and the complete anarchy of the times 
destroyed all which the great monarch had suc- 
ceeded in restoring.* 

The second of these epochs still existed in full 
force at the accession of Charlemagne himself; 
and in his grand and general views for the consoli- 
dation of his power, his msignificent intellect and 
his benevolent heart immediately led him to con- 
ceive the project of raising his empire above the 
surrounding world, by superior civilization, and of 
binding all its component parts together by a com* 
munity of taste, of knowledge, aixl of cultivation. 
To obtain his object, however, was difficult, even ia 
^e outset; for where could he seek for people 
qualified to instruct the ignorant nations over which 
he was extending his sway? The Italians were 
now almost as uncivilizedf as the Franks; and 
Greece, where literature still lingered, was infec- 
tious with vices, and jealous of communicating her 
better stores. Barbarism spread around the mon- 
arch on every side ; and, at the first view, it appeared 
as if it would be necessary not so much to revive 
as to create a literature for France. 

On his return towards his native country, how- 
ever, after having calmed and regulated his Italian 
dominions, Charlemagne was visited at Parma by 
an English priest, named Alcuin,t who had come to 
Rome, charged by the Archbishop of York to re- 
ceive for him the pall which was occasionally sent 

*BIat.UitOTiirtdiFinM. tVltJOcniniAbbatte. 
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from the apostolic see to various bishoprics, as a 
symbol of the archiepiscopal dignity. The renown 
of the monarch had drawn the priest to Parma ; but 
the eloquence and learning of the Saxon had as 

6)virerful an effect on the mind of Charlemagne, 
e now found that the cloisters of England con- 
tained men able and willing to co-operate in his 
great design of civilizing and instructing the nations 
under his dominion; and Alcuin was according^ly 
invited at once to visit France, and to combine with 
the monarch in framing a plan for reviving the light 
of past ages, and dispelling the darkness of the 
present. 

Such an occupation was, of all others, that which 
best suited the talents and inclination of the Saxon 
priest. Passionately fond of knowledge, though the 
learning which he himself possessed was tinctured 
with the sophistical rhetoric of the lower empire, 
and in a degree obscured by the gloomy supersti- 
tions of the Roinan church, Alcuin was zealous in 
his desire to extend his information to others, and 
ardent in his aspirations for a more polished and 
humane state of society. Nevertheless, charged as 
he was at the time with a mission of a totally differ- 
ent character, and subjected by the rule of the 
church to the will of a superior, he could not at 
once meet the wishes of the French sovereign, and 
all that he could promise was to visit France if he 
could obtain permission. The desire of so great a 
monarch, however, was not likely to be rejected by 
the Archbishop of York; and, after having distin- 
guished the object of his favour by every mark of 
honour and regard, Charlemagne returned to France, 
satisfied with having taken the first step towards 
improving the state of society, and mitigating the 
rudeness of the age. 

After his arrivid in his native country, he held a 
general diet at Worms,* at which Tassilo Duke of 

* Ann. Esiniivd ; Cbran. MoUdae ; Afta. I<<iuwiliani. 
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Btrraria, having received assurance of personal 
safety, appeared as a vassal of the French crown. 
His oaths of fidelity and hoiAage were renewed; 
and, having been entertained for some time with 
splendour and hospitality by his sovereign, he gave 
twelve hostages for his very doubtful faith, and 
returned to his own territories. 

The whole empire now slept in peace; and 
Charlemagne closed the year without any warlike 
movement, — an event which occurred but seldom 
during his long-protracted reign. 
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9B0M TBI 8UBMI8SIOH OV THB D0KS OF BAVARIiL TO TBS 
BAPTISM OF WITUEIND, AND THB SUPPRBSSIOM OF THB 
REVOLT OF BRITTANY. 

FROM ▲. s. 782 TO ▲. V. 785. 

EArft to condUate the Swton»— Binroys ttook Denimrk and Hmgary 
•"•Ineunion of the Sclavoniaiiii— Revolt of Saxony^The Franks de- 
feated at Sintbal— Charlemagne takue the Field— His unudual Sererity 
•-Of no effect— Baitie of Dethmold— Battle on ihe Hase— Saaonyoust 
nore aubdacd—Witikind and Albion risit the Court of France— Ara 
baptised— Cbarleroagne, after the Death of Hildegarde, marriea FU- 
trada— The Thtirinaian Conspiracy— Diecovered—Punlalicd^Siaie of 
Brittany— Bavolt of tftat Provlneo— Ita Sabjection. 

Tbb winter after the monarch's return from Italy, 
in A. D. 781, passed by in peace; nor, indeed, had 
be cause to apprehend war from any other quarter 
than from Saxony, whose treacherous and versatile 
ioyhabitants could never be .relied upon, whatever 
promises they had made of obedience, whatever 
pledges they had given of tranquillity. The mon- 
arch of the Franks had taken every measure which 
could be devised to ensure the permanence of his 
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control after the last expedition which he had beeit 
forced to undertake against them. The construc- 
tion of fortresses and the presence of armies had 
not been the only methods he had employed. The 
introduction of the Christian reUgion was, as I have 
pointed out before, both an object and a means in 
the complete subdual of the people ; and this he had 
left no effort unexerted to effect. He caused a 
number of churches to be built, and sent mission- 
aries and prelates* to superintend the religious in- 
struction of the people, while he took care that 
neither pomp nor splendour should be wanting, to 
win the co-operating power of imagination, which, 
among a savage nation, is easily gained by that 
which addresses the external senses. Nor had the 
endeavour to conciliate, by every means of kind- 
ness and confidence, been neglected ; and, that the 
Saxons might feel as little as possible the weight of 
a foreign domination, he had ehosen the dukes who 
were to reign over the dijfTerent provincesf of Saxony 
from among the people themselves. 
' The Saxons had submitted with apparent willing- 
ness, had been baptized, and had attended the court 
and camp of the French monarch with every appear- 
ance of satisfaction and contentment. Aware, how- 
ever, of the uncertain nature of the barbarian char- 
acter, Charlemagne did not choose to leave a land 
which had cost him so much labour to reduce to 
subjection, for any great length of time, without his 
presence ; and in the spring of the year which fol- 
lowed his journey to Italy, he advanced into Saxony^ 
and, encamping at the source of the Lippe, appUed 
himself to establish as firmly as possible the basis 
of his newly acquired power.f 
During his stay, he was visited by the ambassa* 

* Annates Anonym. Dncbesne 8ert{^. Franc. rtA. tt. p. SI; 
Iloissiac; Auscbar. Arehiep. Bremens. in Vit. WUleliadi, cap. T. 
t Chron. Moisstac. 
lEgiahard. Aonalea; Ann. Loiseliani; Ann. Foldent. 
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ioTB of sereral distant tiations, among whom were 
misfliTes from Sigifrid, King of Denmark,* and from 
tlie Chagan of the Avars, or inhabitants of Himga- 
ha. Both these monarchs solicited the amity of 
the Franks and their king ; but, at the same time, 
Sigifrid had on all occasions afforded a refuge to 
Witikind,t the great instigator of the Saxon irrup* 
tioBs, so that Charlemagne had just cause to doubt 
the sincerity of his friendly expressions. That 
great monarch, however, seems ever to have dis- 
dained to persecute a fugitive enemy. Adalgisus 
himself remained secure at the court of Irene, 
.whose son was the'betrothed husband of the French 
king's daughter; and, in the* present instance, 
Charlemagne, without noticing the asylum granted 
to the Saxon chie^ received the ambassadors of 
Sigifrid with the same pacific assurances which 
they bore from their sovereign. 

After dismissing the envoys with honour, and 
completing his arrangements for the internal gov* 
emment of Saxony, the French monarch returned 
to France. But scarcely had he quitted Germany 
when a Sclavonian tribe, called Sorabes, inhabiting 
a district between the Elbe and the Sale, upon the 
immediate frontiers of Saxony, took advantage of 
the monarch's absence, the confusion of a lately 
conquered country, and the invariable indifference, 
if not hatred, of a subdued people, to pour in upon 
the Saxons, ravaging also a part of Thuringia, which 
had long been dependent on France.J 

The invading force was so small* that the personal 
presence of Charlemagne did not seem called for, 
and he despatched Adalgisus, his chamberlain, Geilo, 
• . 

^TheTtlian-Annalff, written before 808, call the Danes Northmen, or 
Normans, as wi;li as the Annals of Loisel. This is the first time I 
remember to have found the name Northemanni, though |08sibly it 
may be inention«l before. Effinbard names them Danes in this place, 
MM well as the Annals of St. Fulda. 

t BgiDhard. Annates, A. D. 783. 

iSfliUiaxd. Ann.; Ann. Poet Suoa. ; Ann. I^oibeliani. 
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his constable, and Worado,* count of his pal>o«, 
with orders to march the united army of FraokB 
and 8axons,t which was probably not far from the 
spot, to check the progress and punish tlie aggres- 
sion of the Sclavonians. 

In the mean time, issuing once more frwn his re- 
treat in Denmark, Witiklnd had again appeared 
among the Saxons. The same energy of character 
and the same powerful eloquence which he had 
before displayed produced the same effect. The 
Saxons reset in every direction, expelled the minis- 
ters of the Christian religion, and, feeling now thai 
the patience of their conqueror must be at length 
6ompletely exhausted, they prepared for a war of a 
more fierce and resolute character than any of those 
they had hitherto sustained against the Franks. 

The officers^ commandingf the army which was 

* GgiDhard. Ann. 

1 1 have adopted what I conceived to be the meaninfr of the Annalt of 
Loiael, though the pamafe is obscure fh>in lu brevity : ^Misit missof 
MM, AdkeUgitu II «< Woradumt vt mowrent esercUwn Francorum d 
Saxonum super Sclavos." 

t Auschariua in Vit. Willehadi, cap. tI. 

^ Aniiales Tiliani. 

11 The account of this transaction, as given by Eginhard, is in the fbl- 
lowing words :— " Cumque Conventa completo trans-Rhenum in Galliam 
M reoepisset, Widikindus qui ad Nordmannos profUgerat to pttrim 
nversus, van is spebus animos Saxonum ad .defeeiiooem concitavit. 
IntereA Regi allatum est quod Sorabi Sciavi, qui campos inter Albim et 
Salam interjacentes incolunt, In tfnes Thuringorum et Saxonam, qui vk 
erant contermiiii, pradandi causa niiasent ingress! ; et direpUonibusatqne 
tncendiis quftdam loca vastassent. Qui statim accitis ad se Iribus nun- 
Istris suis, Adalgiso, cubiculario, Geiione, comlte stabull, et Worado^ 
eomite Palatii, praecepit at, aumptls secum OrieniaUbus Francis uqaa 
Saxonibtts, contumacium Sclavorum audaciam qAam eelerrinte omipri* 
tnerent. Qui cum jussa fiictiiri SaxonisB fintis ingressi ftiissent, com- 
perenint Saxones ex eonsitio Widikindi ad bellum Franeis inflweodam 
esse paratos. Omissoque intinere, quo ad Sclavps Uuri erant, cum 
Orientalium Francorum copiis, ad locum, in quo audierant Saxones 
esse congregatos, ire enntendunt: quibus In ipsa Saxonia obviavU 
Thedericus comes proplnquus Regis cum lis copiis quae, anditi Sax- 
onum defectione, raptim in Repuarin congregare potnit."— BginhaanSi 
▲nnales, ann. 782. 

Monsieur Gaillard'8 aeoovnt is as fbUows:— "Bn WS ta Sam n 
rtvolta de nouveau; Charlemagne, oecup^ aillears, y envoya d«vc 
trm^ea^otti devoient se concerter dans leors operations, car, saiM toor 
•«t,qiMlMioo*apMtoiiattMidre? L^meetolt onnmiMidi par toOomf 
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fvDCMdiiig ^:ain8t the Sdayonians bad no aooni^ 
Altered Saxony than they found the whole country 
in revolt ; and wisely judging that the success of 
the insurrection in that province was likely 'to be 
far more fatal than the petty irruption of the Sorabess 
tiiey instantly determined to turn their arms against 
W^itikind and his followers. 

Whether the Sa^ns who had composed part of 
their original force voluntarily quitted them to join 
the party of the revolt, or whether, judging them 
unworthy of reliance, the generals left them oehindi 
does not clearly appear; but it is certain that only 
the oriental Franks* marched towards the spot 
where the insurgent Saxons were mustering. Tfal) 
army of the Franks was thus greatly weakened; 
but, at the same time, Theoderic, a cousin of Charle* 
tnagne, holding a provincial command on the banks 
of the Rhine, collected in haste all the troops of his 
government, and proceeded with prompt vigour to 
suppress the rising of the Saxons, before it had 
reached a still more dangerous height. The inform* 
ation which had caused his movement into Saxony 
guided him towards the spot where his presence 
was necessary; and, marching on with all speed, he 
•oon came up with the forces of Adalgisus and his 
companions, advancing with the same purpose as 
his own. The two armies united composed a very 
^^brmidable host, and hurrying on together, they 
approached a mountain called Sonnethal, or Sinthali 
near the banks of the Weser, on the northern side 

Hwadtrio, fMrrtnt ec wnl de Chtrieimgne, acoontmn^ a mincre atvc lot, 
8t i9 Pann^nioii da c«t Alexandra ; rautro arm^e avoit rroia cheA,— 
A^dalgise, cbambellan da rol, Oeilon, comie de I'eatable, ou connetabia, 
at Walrade, comte da palata. On ne ooncoit uaa bien par quelle poU- 
tkna Cbarieinafne avoii taot maliipli^ lea gintnxix ; e'atoit wire naltia 
fratqitement daa occaaiooa de dlacorde.''~Oaillard'a fliat. de Cbarla- 
maana, chap. v. p. S58. 

MBoaiaiir Oaliuurd dtaa ||ln|i«id aa Ua tntboritr j but in eomparing 
the two, we are inclined to aak,did be nndaraiand LaiinT or, liad ha 
latd tba author be quotaat 

*AaB.|fliibaid,78B. 

u 
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of which hill Witikind was encamped with tb^ 
Saxons whom he had induced to break their tows.' 

As soon as the news of his position was obtained. 
It was determined between Theoderic and the com- 
manders of the other army, that a simultaneous 
attack should be made on both sides of the insur- 
gent's camp. For this purpose, Adalgisus, GeHo, 
and Worado were directs to cross the river with 
their forces, while Theodtric, during the time 
required for their march round the mountain, con- 
structed an intrenched camp on the southern side, 
in order to secure a retreat in case of defeat. At 
an appointed hour the attack was to commence; 
and the united army of the Franks, with the advan* 
tages of discipline, experience, and well-concerted 
operations, would undoubtedly have completely 
overthrown the crude forces of the Saxons, had 
not that unhappy spirit of jealousy which has in all 
ages ruined so many noble enterprises mingled 
with the counsels of the Frankish chiefs. 

Theoderic, the relation and friend of Charlemagne, 
was already renowned as a general ; and the com* 
manders of the other army were fearful that, if they 
admitted* him to share in their attack upon Wit»- 
kind, the glory of the victory which they felt sure of 
winning would be solely attributed to him. Having 
received a separate command from their sovereign, 
they were not absolutely obliged to obey the orders 
of the duke ; and, consequently, instead of waiting 
for the appointed time, they determined, immediately 
after separating from Theoderic, to attack the 
Saxons at once. They accordingly advanced directly 
towards the enemy's camp ; and despising an adver- 
sary whom they had s'o often beheld fly from the 
presence of Charlemagne, they felt confident of 
conquest, and took no precautions to ensure success. 

Witikind had drawn up his army to receive them ; 
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the Saxons had no choice but death or victory. 
So often had they ravaged the territories of France 
— been conquered and pardoned ; so often had they 
sttbnaitted, and again revolted; so often had they 
bound themselves by treaties and vows, and violated 
the most solemn and sacred engagements ; so often 
had they abused the confidence and mocked the 
religion of their conquerors, that they could hope 
for no safety but in triumph. They fought with 
courage, and were led with skill. 

In the Prankish army, on the contrary, the mis- 
conduct of the leaders was, of course, fqilowed by 
the misconduct of the troops. They attacked with 
insolent confidence and careless confusion. Each 
spurred on his horse irregularly against the enemy 
as fast as he could come up ; but, instead of finding 
fugitives to pursue, and plunder to be taken, they 
met with warriors, resistance, and death. Pouring 
in upon the centre of the Saxons, which had the 
advantage of the ground, the Franks left the flanks 
of their army exposed. Witikind saw their mistake, 
their confusion, and their danger ; and immediately 
caused the wings of the Saxon army to wheel upon 
his imprudent enemies.* The French, disordered 
and surrounded, fought with desperation, but fought 
in vain. The havoc was tremendous, and the battle 
of Siuthal was a massacre as well as a defeat. Two 
of the generals whose crime and folly had thus 
exposed the army committed to their guidance fell 
with their soldiers. The third, Worado, or Wolrad, 
fought his way out, and survived ; but, besides the 
generals, four counts and twenty of the noblest 
and most distinguished warriors of the Franks 
remained dead upon the plain; while a few fugi- 
tives, flying over the mountains to the camp of 
Theoderic, brought to that general the first news 
of his companions' treachery and punishment, 

^Aniiales Eiinhtrdi; AnnalM MetteoBes; AiuqbIm Faldenaet; An- 
QSles LoiielianL > 
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The tidings of the defeat of Sinthal soon trsrelied 
into France, and Charlemagne himself,* at the head 
of a large army, immediately passed the Rhine, and 
advanced, with the speed of lightning, towards the 
scene of the rerolt. By this unhappy battle the 
glory of his arms had been tarnished, but the conse- 
Quences which he anticipated were still more dread* 
ful than the fact. For nine years he had been 
labouring to deliver France from the continual 
scourge of the Saxon irruptions. Fear had been 
the only engine which repressed them for a moment; 
and now, uler so long. a period of successful war- 
fare, during which he had accomplished the security 
of his own dominions only by the subjection of 
theirs, all that he had done was entirely rendered 
void by one great defeat, which, restoring confidence 
to the people he had formerly subdued, held out a 
long prospect of wars and msurrections for the 
future. This expedition he resolved should now be 
one of chastisement, as well as repression. When 
conquered, and at his mercy, the Saxons had bound 
themselves, by the most solemn vows, never to bear 
arms against him again, and on the security of those 
vows he had shown them clemency ; but now, that 
every engagement was broken, and infidelity had 
been encouraged by victory, he determined to punish 
as well as to conquer, and to wage the same exter- 
minating warfare against his faithless and pertina- 
cious enemies that they had on all occasions waged 
against him* 

His very name, however, was sufficient to carry 
dismay into the hearts of the Saxons. The courage 
which had animated them fled; their victorious 
army dispersed at his approach, like a morning mist 
before the sun; and their triumphant chief, aban- 
doned by his followers, was obliged to seek safety 
in flight. At the same time the nation flocked to 

*Min. Poet, fiazon, 
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ifieet the French monarch, glossing their infidelity 
With all the excuses which terror and cunning can 
sbgrg^est, and offering once more the treacherous 
VOW'S with which he had been so often deceived. 

Indignant at their baseness, and desirous of striking 
such terror into their hearts a& would do away the 
consequences of their late victory, and make the 
impression of their punishment more deep than that 
of their success, Charlemagne unhappily forgot the 
clemency which was one of the most beautiful traits 
of his character. He pardoned the nation, it is true, 
and sheathed the fiery sword, which he had drawn 
for the purpose of wasting the whole land ; but he 
demanded that those who had taken an armed and 
active share in the insurrection should be given up 
to his vengeance. This was pusillanimously con- 
ceded by the rest of the Saxon people, and, as a ter« 
rible example for the future,* the French monarch 
ordered four thousand five hundred of the most 
criminalf to be executed in one day.f 

There was, beyond doubt, much to palliate this 
tremendous act of severity. The dreadful evils 
which the Saxons had incessantly inflicted on 
France, their unceasing treachery, the broken vows 
and ruthless disregard of all engagements, of the 
very men who suffered, were all motives which 
may be admitted to qualify the awful sternness of 
the deed ; but still humanity revolts from so terrible 
an act of punishment ; and though Charlemagne was 
far more justified than many who have been less 
censured for similar acts, yet the death of the Sax- 
ons has left a stain upon his name, which has been 
magnified by the partialities, and distorted by the 
theories, of men equally unable to appreciate his 
virtues or his faults. 

-*Chron. Siflbeiti; Ann. FnldeniM; Ann. EginhaTdl. 
t Ann. Mettenaes. 

i The whole of Omm crentti an nvantiug in tbo Chrontele of Ad^ 
BWioporViMUM. 
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A8 in the case of almost all severe measuree, the 
effect he intended to produce was not at all accom- 
piished. Witikind had again fled into the north at 
the approach of Charlemagne; and, though the 
monarch of the Franks did not absent himself far or 
long from the confines of Saxony, before the next 
spring the whole country was once more in reyolt. 
The successes of the former year had given fresh 
hopes and expectations to the Saxons ; and the death 
of their countrymen was far from impressing them 
with that terror which the Prankish monarch had 
expected. Accustomed themselves to sacrifice their 
prisoners, the minds of the Saxons were perfectly 
made up to undergo the same destiny after a defeat ; 
and whereas a much lighter infliction, if it had taken 
some new and strange form, would probably liave 
spread consternation through the whole country, a 
fate, however horrible, to the contemplation of which 
their minds were habituated, inspired but little fear» 
and produced a small effect. The memory of a 
battle gained against the Franks, however — an 
event which centuries had not seen,— rwas not easily 
obliterated ; and the consequence of the impulse thus 
given to the national hopes was the raising of two 
armies, such as had never taken the field against 
Charlemagne before. 

The monarch* was early informed of the gather- 
ing storm, and speedily prepared to meet it ; but a 
domestic grief, the death of Hildegarde,t his queen, 
which took place in April, retarded his movements 
a^inst the enemy. Various other cares also occu- 

Eied him till the middle of May ; but about that time 
e quitted Thionville, where he had passed the win- 
ter, and advanced rapidly upon Dethmold,:^ where 

* Annates Tiliani ; Annalet Ldaeliani, A. D. 783. 

t It IB a carious Act, that the charter given by Charlemafne to St. 
Aronlpb's nnonastery, near Mels, is dated flrom ** AMUtmon Aiy, 788; 
o» the eve ^ which our beloved lei/V died^ in the thirteentk jfmr ^ omr 
imjtfii."-'lteceiiil dot HbMMlMa « Ffinoe, tvL ▼. ^ 749. 

t Aba. Bginhard. 



the army of Witikind had taken up its position. 
We have no means of calculating the number of 
either force ; but it is probable, from the expression 
of Eginfaard, who calls th^^axon host '* an innumer- 
able multitude," as well ^ from tHe fact of their 
having stood, for the first tit the charge of Charle- 
magne, that the troops oi\ he insurgents were 
numerically superior to th^oe of the monarch. 
Charlemagne* had no advantage but that of attack. 
He had come from a long aiKl weary march, in a 
summer, the heat of which was so uncommonly 
intense that several instances are mentioned of per- 
sons having died from its effects. The Saxons had 
chosen their own position ; they were led by one of 
their greatest chiefs, were animated by the memory 
of victory under his command, and were stimulated 
by vengeance, superstition, and despair : neverthe- 
less, the French monarch hesitated not a moment,t 
tnit attacked them at once on their own ground,^ and, 
:aAer a short but terrible conflict, succeeded in almost 
annihilating their army. 

Few are said to have escaped alive of all the Saxon 
host ; but, of course, such a struggle could not take 
place without great loss also on the part of the 
Franks. A hostile country, and another powerful 
army, were before the steps of Charlemagne ; and 
fais forces were too much weakened by the battle 
v^hich he had just won^ to admit of his advance with- 
out much risk of his retreat being cut off. Retiring, 
therefore, upon Paderbom, he awaited the arrival of 
fresh troops, which were in preparation throughout 

* Annates Anonym. Dnchesne ; Chron. Moliwiae. 

t ** Ad CM somma celeiitate (rex) oontendit; oommiMMqiw com •!■ 
pnalio."— Eginhardi Annates, ann. 783. 

'MIn (les Saxons) I'atuqudraot en plaine,** 4BC.*-Galllard, chap. ▼. 
pace 368. 

Monsieur GaillardHi ebnmology and statement are equally incorrect: 
Cbarlemagne atucked the Saxons, not the Saxons Charlemagne; and 
tlia date of these battles Is 7S8, and not 784, when no bitUs was ttagltt 
by that monarch. 

t Elfiiihaid. Aoaal. 
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France; and, immediately after their cominf, he 
once more marched forward to encoonter the second 
army of the Saxons, which occupied the banks of 
the Hase, in Westphalia. Scarcely a month had 
elapsed after his former victory, when he achieved 
another that completely destroyed the hopes of 
being able to contend with the Frankish monarch 
in general conflicts, with which the success of Witi- 
kind in the former year had inspired his country- 
men.* The army which opposed the passage of the 
river was as totally defeated as that which had en- 
countered Charlemagne near Dethmold; with this 
difference, however, in the event, that in the first 
battle fought the greater part of the Saxons died 
where they stood, and in the second a considerable 
number surrendered. 

No severity of any kind seems to have been prac* 
tised by Charlemagne towards his prisoners ; and on 
the part of the Saxons, all thought of opposing the 
monarch himself appears to have been abandoned, 
though the whole country continued still in revolt. 
The next two years were consumed in a desultory 
warfare, equally destructive to both parties ; though, 
as the Saxons were the weaker of the two, the same 
extent of loss was more detrimental to them than 
to their enemies. 

Witikind and Albion,! who had commanded the 
two great armies of the insurgents, though con- 
quered, were not subdued; and while Charlemagne, 
determined to crush the revolt at any cost, marched 
through one part of the country, punishing insurrec- 
tion and compelling submission, the rest of the land 
rose up behind his steps, and did away all that he 
had effected in his passage. 

During those two years, only one event of import- 
ance checkered the monotonous character or the 
war. This was a victory gained on the banks of 

* Eginhard. in Vit. Car. Mag. ; Eginhaid. Ann. 
r A. D. 784, 786. 
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the Lippe* by Charles, the eldest legitimate son of 
the French monarch. In order to overawe West- 
phalia^ while he himself marched in a different 
direction, Charlemagne left a part of his army under 
the command of the prince, then but twelve years 
old. The Saxons, hoping to strike a deep blow at 
the monarch in the person of his son, hastened to 
attack the young commander ; but their efforts still 
proved unsuccessful. Both armies consisted en- 
tirely of cavalry, and, after a severe conflict, in 
which a great number of Saxons fell, victory re- 
mained with the Franks, and Charles returned to 
Worms, crowned with the earhest laurels that the 
annals of the world record. Whatever was the 
prince's share in the victory, — for it is not probi^le 
that Charlemagne committed such great interests 
solely -to the inexperience of twelve years, — ^the fact 
of Charles having, even nominally, commanded, 
shows at what an early period the Frankish youth 
were inured to arms, and may aid conjecture in 
regard to the cause of that people's long preponder- 
ance as a military nation. 

At length,t in the year 785, after having passed 
the winter in the heart of Saxony, and spent the 
most severe season of the year in traversing the 
land from side to side, and repressing revolt wher- 
ever it appeared, Charlemagne found the whole 
countTY once more complete^ subdued.^ Witikind 
and Albion had fled, and were now wandering on 
the other side of the Elbe, endeavouring to excite 
the people of that already devastated country to 
fresh, though fruitless, revolt. But the French 



* Aim. Efinbard. 784. t Ann. Tiliani ; Ann. Petaviani. 

% The Tillan Annala (which were cfrnposed within twenty-two yeaw 
of tbia period) make nae of the forcible ezpreaaion, et viaa apertas per 
totam Soxoniom, to ezpreea the renewed anbjection of the country. T 
ooDceive myaelf, therefore, jaatifled in atating, on the authority of thooe 
Annala (the nearest ehrowrtodeal record), that the anbjection of Saxon j 
lireeeded the eubmlMion of WiHUnd, althonch the matter baa baa« 
nrwMil by modem writara. 
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monarch now determined, to try, by persnasioB anA 
kindness, to win the hearts of fals two most constant 
and intractable opponents. 

His first step was, through the intervention of 
some of their countrymen, to represent to them the 
inutility of further resistance, and to invite them to 
his presence with promises of security and favour. 
Neither of the Saxon chiefs, however, prone as their 
own nation was to the breach of all promises, would 
confide in the mere word of the French monarch; 
and Charlemagne offered hostages for their safety, 
if, by appearing at his court, they would but afford 
themselves an opportunity of comparing civilization 
and Christianity with the state of society and re- 
ligion to which they had shown themselves so per- 
tinaciously attached. With this proposal Amalvin, 
E Frank of distinction, was despatcned across the 
Elbe, and the first direct communication being opened 
between Witikind and Charlemagne, the negotiations 
were easily concluded. 

The French monarch,* animated but by one view 
in the whole transaction, granted the Saxon chief- 
tains whatever assurancesof safety they demanded; 
and Witikind, at length satisfied of his sincerity, trav- 
ersed the country, and visited his great conqueror at 
Bardingaw in Saxony.f This visit, although its 
duration was but short, excited a strong desire in 
the bosom of the rude Saxon chieftain to see more 
of the splendid court and civilized people, whose 
monarch, he had too many reasons to know, was 
as irresistibly great in war as he now found him 
generous in peace. Such an inclination was doubts 
less encouraged by Charlemagne himself; and, after 
his return to France, he again received Witikind and 
Albion at Attigny, on the Aine.| From that mo- 
ment, a great change took place in the opinions of 
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* Ann. Eginhard. 
Ann. Tiliani ; Ann. Lolwlianl. 
Cbron. Motssiftc; Ana Eginbsrd, 
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Us two opponents. What means of conyeraion 
were used, and whether the minds of the Saxons 
were brought to conviction by the reasoning of Chris- 
tian prelates, or whether their imaginations were 
dazzled, and their sight deceived, by the pomps and 
pious frauds of the Romish church, we can only 
vaguely discover from very doubtful legends. The 
chronicles state the meager fact, that Witikind and 
Albion, after having opposed the Christian faith in 
their native land for many years, were solemnly 
baptized at the palace of Attigny, where Charle- 
magne himself appeared as the sponsor for his con- 
quered enemies. Doubtless, no art was left unem- 
ployed by the zealous advocates of the church to 
win the Saxon chiefs to the renunciation of pa- 
ganism ; but all that is positively stated in regard to 
Charlemagne himself is, that, after having honoured 
them higUy during their stay, he dismissed them to 
their own land, loaded with costly presents.* The 
vyhole of Saxony now at once embraced the Chris- 
tian religion ; the chiyrches which had been burnt 
were rebuilt, and others were constructed. The 
priests who had fled returned to their a]tars,t and 
universal thanksgivings were ordered by the Cath- 
olic church for the establishment of the faith of 
Christ among the obstinate idolaters of the north.]; 
This state of things did not, it is true, prove of any 
long duration ; but we here find a sort of epoch in 
the Saxon war, to which it seemed as well to con- 
duct the reader, without pausing to notice in their 
chronological order a number of domestic events 
of more or less importance which, during these years 
of active warfare, occurred in the life of Charle- 
magne. 

Two of these events are worthy of particular 
notice, from the influence they may be supposed to 

* Chron. Moisalae. 

t Aoieliar. ArchiepiM. Bramens, in yu. WUMudi, eap. vUL 

i Ootai Qtndlinu, Splai. xoi. 
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have had npon his after life. Soon after the dea^ 
of Hilde^rd his queen, Bertha, the mother of the 
French monarch, also took her destined place m the 
ineritable tomb. 

Kin^ are surronnded by so many temptations to 
forgetfulness, that their griefs are generally of short 
duration. But Bertha was regretted long and deeply, 
by Charlemagne ; and, if virtue, rectitude, talents, 
and active benevolence be qualities which should 
attach, Bertha was well deserving of the tears which 
her son bestowed upon her loss. His sorrow, also, 
was justified by a long retrospect of affection ; for 
we learn that the harmony existing between Charle- 
magne and his mother was never known to be 
interrupted, except on the one occasion of the di' 
vorce of Desideria. That cloud itself had soon 
passed away ; the evil consequences which she had 
anticipated were averted by his extraordinary pow-* 
ers ; and Bertha lived to see her son the greatest 
monarch of his age and race. 

The sovereign of the Franks was, by natural tern- 

Serament, soon led to supply the place which the 
eath of Hfldegarde had left vacant; and in the 
choice of another wife, he fixed upon Fastrada,* the 
daughter of Rodolph, a Prankish noble of high 
repute. We are led to conclude, that the per- 
sonal beauty of the new queen was not accompa- 
nied by great powers of mind, or by fine oualities 
of the heart ; and her conduct soon producea conse^ 
quences the tnost painful that could affect a monarch 
from the actions of his wife.f These were mur- 
murs among the people, and ultimately the revolt 
of a part of his subjects. 

Alt accounts represent Fastrada as oppressive 
and merciless ; but what was the p]*ecise nature of 
the cruelty she is accused of exercising, and how ft 

* Ann. TiNani ; Chron. MoiMlae : Ann. Erinlnurd. 78Sr 
tB|taitai4,iiiViLCw.M«fnL«iip.».^*^^'^ 
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aMmarcli of such firmness of mind as Charlemagne 
could intrust a dangerous portion of authority to the 
hands of a woman, are points on which history is 
silent, and in regard to which all inferences must be 
derived from collateral evidence. 

It appears, however, that towards the end of the 
year 786, one of the Eastern Franks of noble birth, 
called Hartrad,^ conceived the design of exciting 
the part of the country in which he lived to insur- 
rection ; and determined by stratagem to get posses- 
sion of the person of the king, and murder him, or 
to throw off the yoke of France, and declare his 
province independent. 

Either from discontentf at the conduct of the 

queen, general ambition, or that love of change so 

universal in the minds of the weak, a number of 

other counts joined in the conspiracy, which soon 

began to assume a formidable aspect. For some 

time Charlemagne had known that treasonable efforts 

-were in meditation against his government ; but the 

information he had received was either so vague, or 

liie schemes of the conspirators so immature, that 

he suffered them to proceed till the commencement 

of the ensuing year, keeping nevertheless a strict 

watch upon their movements. At length, the chief 

of the discontented nobles. Count Hartrad — on the 

coming of a royal messenger, charged to demand 

that his daughter, who had been long betrothed to 

one of the western Franks, should be given to her 

husband— took occasion to throw off the authority 

of <he king, and to call together the abetters of hi9 

treason. 

* Ann. Eginbard. 

t Ann«Ie« Nasarianl. I have taken (hia aeeount from the Chronicles 
of the Monaatery of St. Naiariaa, near the Rhine, becaitae they were 
oomiioaed by a contemporary, finiahing in the year 7(K), and becanae the 
poaition of the monaatery waa in the immediate vicinity of the aeeneof 
th«M eventa. The variona other annala of a later period do not mention 
tlie ctrentnatuioM ao mlnotely, whila Uipy itate tM feaani tuam rary 
nmttf In Uw aaaia mannar. 

X 
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His sammons was instantly obeyed; but wlieii 
the conspirators appeared in arms, it was found that, 
as usual on such occasions, they had sadly miscal- 
culated their strength; and that their forces were 
still so scanty as to render perseverance in their 
design utter madness.* The consequence of this 
conviction was their immediate dispersion in order 
to seek places of concealment. But they had now 
too openly proclaimed their treason for justice to 
remain inactive any longer. A considerable number 
were arrested in the different spots where they had 
taken refuge, and were afterward tried at Worms 
before an extraordinary court, to which a number 
of the bishops had been summoned. On the present 
occasion this commixture of Christian prelates with 
the lay judges of the land did not seem to temper 
ffreatly the severity of the ])unishment awardedr 
None of the conspirators, it is true, were put to 
death ; but such as were proved most guilty were 
condemned to that fearfid infliction, the loss of 
sight,t a sentence then common. Others were de- 
graded from their rank, and the whole were doomed 
to permanent or temporary exile. 

Another war, withm the actual limits of France, 
demanded the attention of Charlemagne, immediately 
after the revolt of Hartrad ; and it may be neces- 
sary, for a moment, to look to the state of Brittany, 
in which it took place, in order clearly to understand 
its cause and object. On the first invasion of Gad 
by the Franks, no resistance of so determined a 
nature was offered to their progress by any of the 
various tribes or nations who adhered to the Roman 
government of that province, as by the Armoricans|, 
— a people inhabiting one of the western districts of 
France, but the extent of whose territory at that 
time it would be difficult to delSne. The struggle 



* CItfon. Moiniae. |; Ana. Egiidiwd. 

|PrDoo|iiOB,d«Bdl.GOtli; - 
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was kept up bet\v:een them and the barbarians long 
after it had been yielded by the rest of the inhabit- 
ants of Gaul ; and their courage and vigour, though 
obtaining no support from the country in whose 
defence they fought, at least served to win the ad- 
miration and respect of their adversaries. At 
length, abandoned by Rome, and assailed on all sides 
by eflemies, the Armoricans chose rather to enter 
into a general league with the Franks, than still 
contend for a falling state, which had already cast 
them off. What were the precise terms of this 
league, and how far the Armoricans were absolutely 
amalgamated with the Franks, cannot be discussed 
in this place; but it i^ more than probable, that long 
before the accession of Charlemagne a complete 
asaimilation of the two nations had taken place. 

However that may be, in a part of the territories 
formerly inhabited by the Armoricans, a new people 
had established themselves, some time previous to 
the period of which I speak. These fresh settlers 
consisted of fugitives from England, where the in- 
vading Saxons had compelled each native Briton to 
choose between domestic servitude, eternal strife, 
and foreign exile. Those who preferred the latter 
soon colonized a large part of the seacoast of France, 
extended their territories, consolidated their power; 
and having, both by their own strength and the dis- 
sensions of the Merovingian monarchy, extorted the 
privilege of governing themselves, they maintained 
their own laws and language, and existed a separate 
people within the French dominions. • A tribute 
alone marked their dependence ; but even this they 
often neglected or refused ; and though Charlemagne 
had taken precautions to prevent their encroachments 
on the neighbouring country, they yet judged so ill 
of his authority that they chose his reign as the 

* Sglnbsrd, Annalei ; Efinbard, in Vit. Car. Mag. 
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time for makingf a great effort to assert their inimi»- 
nity from their customary mark of vassalage. 

Although Charlemagne, conscious of his own 
power, viewed their efforts to shake off his sway 
with contempt, yet it was contempt in no degree 
mingled with that blind arrogance which neglects 
the meEins of safety in the confidence of strength. 
The revolt of Brittany, however, was not a matter 
of sufficient importance to call for the personal 
presence of the monarch ; and, while he himself 
devoted his attention to the internal regulations of 
tlie state, and the punishment of the Thuringian 
conspirators, he directed Audulphus,* his seneschal, 
to lead an army into the refractory province, and 
reduce it to subjection. This was easily knd rapidly 
accomplished. The Bretons were in no state to 
maintain the independence which they claimed ; and, 
after the capture of all their fortresses by the Franks, 
they threw themselves on the clemency of the mon- 
arch, which was never appealed to in vain. Audul- 
phus returned in triumph to the court, bearing with 
nim the trophies of his victorious expedition. The 
Bretons gave hostages for their future obedience; 
and several of their nobles even presented them- 
eelvesf at the diet which was then sitting at Worms. 

* Ann. LoiMllani ; ▲an. Tiliaoi, 787; Ann. Eflaban), 768. 
t Aiui> MetteuBia. 
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BOOK VIII. 

FROM TBS PACIFICATIOir OF SAXONY, TO THE DEFEAT OF 
ADALOISUS AND THE GREEKS IN ITALY. 

raoM ▲. D. 785 to ▲. z>. 788. 

Hie Connpiraey of Ariehtu Duke of Bene^entum, and TaMilo Duke of 
Bavaria, renewed— The doubUVil Conduct of Greece— Charlemagne 
marchea into Italy — Advances towards Beneventurn— Arichis submits 
— The Alliance between France and Greece broken off— The Intrigues 
of TaasUo—CliarlemagQemarchesagainst Bavaria— Tawilo submits— 
Chariemaigne's Efforts for the R«viva] of Letters— Interrupted by the 
Alliance of Tawllo, Arichis, and Irene— Death of the Duke of Bene* 
-ventnmand bis eldest Son— Charlemagne bestows the Dukedom oa 
the second Son Grimwald— Progress of the Conspiracy— Forces des> 

Ctched to Itply— Arrest and Condemnation of the Duke of Bavaria — 
indingof the Greeks in Italy— Their Defeat. 

Through the whole of Charlemagne's northern 
dominions peace was now fully established ; but the 
storm which his presence had for a time averted 
from Italy again threatened to break upon it with 
redoubled force. Sufficient time had elapsed for the 
weak Duke of Bavaria, under the influence of a 
violent and vindictive wife, to forget the engagement* 
be had entered into, and the oaths he had taken. 
The Duke of Beneventurn, also, who had espoused 
another daughter of the dethroned King of Lom- 
bardy, was, like Tassilo, instigated both by his wife's 
revengeful spirit and his own ambition still to 
pursue his schemes of casting off the almost nominal 
dependence which he owed to the crown of France. 
Irene, too, the Empress of the East,* had by this 

* It ts neoeMary here to observe, that this part of the history of the 
period is extremely obscure ; and it is better to confess 'gnorance than 
lo misstate facts. In the Codex Carolinus, Epist. 66, which is generally 
attributed to the year 786, we find that Arichis, about that period, was 
•ngaged in active warlkre with the state of Amalfl, and with the Neapol- 
ItaoSk a part of Italy which was still in possession of the Greeks. Tbe 
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time adopted views adverse to those of CharleWsne* 
She had tasted fully the sweets of power ; tir.e pas- 
sion for dominion had developed itself in her heart ; 
and the nascent desires of rule which began to mani- 
fest themselves in her son led her to dread the 
speedy loss of that authority so dear to hei own 
Ibosom, if she suffered the youthful Constantine to 
strengthen himself by such an alliance as that which 
she had formerly proposed with the French monarch. 
It is not proved, indeed, that the empress sup- 
ported the Duke of Beneventum in his CK^emes of 
ambition, or that she pampered the pride of Tassilo 
of Bavaria into treason and revolt, but it is clear 
that she kept up a correspondence with both. Nor 
does it seem unlikely, although the actual rupture 
of the alliance between France and Constantinople 
is attributable to Charlemagne himself, that Irene 
was in the highest degree unwilling to complete it, 
and that her intrigues hurried it to its termmation. 
It is sufficient, however, here to say, that the mar* 

Lombard birtories of Camillaa PenigriD^ throw ao lifbl npon tlio 
•ubiect; and it Beemaatrange that Aricbta, if aupported by Irene, ahoal4 
make war upon her aubjecta. However, we learn fVoin the 88tb Epiatle 
or the Codex CaroiiniM, that hi 787 Arirhia waa in aeUve treaty witb 
Irene ; and the only way t can account for hia conduct ia by auppooing 
that, in 786, he confided in hia owh power and that of the Dulie of Ba- 
varia, and did not at air rely fbr aopport upon Oreeee,— ttaait, flndiii| 
bimaeir oblifed lo yield to the aoperlor power of CbarlemagM ia tbat 
year, he atill maintained his porpoae of caaiing off hia allegiance to 
France ; but, additionally irritated against hia conqueror, sought aM 
ftom Irene. At the same time, Cbnrieinagne, seeing that thraugb cbo 
criminal ambition of the Greek empreaa bis daufhter would become bar 
alave, if married tn the young and weak C!onstantine, broke off the pro- 

Ssed alliance in 787, inaiead of cementing it, aa atatod by the Annala itT 
. Fulda ; and therefore Arichia (bund Irene ftiUy prmared to aeoood 
him in all hia views. The error of the Annala of St. Fulda la clearly 
prored by every after fkct; for, fVom the moment of the return of her 
unbaaradora in 787, Irene appeared aa the enemy of tba Franka. 

Ttie authority of Monsieur Gaillard cannot be received upon ttaeae 
pointa ; for he declarea that the Dukea of Reneventum and Bavaria 
treated with Constiintinople, and gives the Annala of -Eginbard aa hia 
authority ; while thCHe annals never make the alighteai mention, directly 
cr indirectly, of auch a circumatance. A (bw pagea fkr^ber, be aaya tlMt 
Ireneereated Arichia patrician In Italy; and ha agidn dlaa tba Annala 
of Sjgtadiard, wUoh are aUant on tbla point alao. 
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tfage* proposed was entirely broken off within a 
short period of the time of which I now write, and 
that long before its absolute relinquishment, Irene 
showed the most decided signs of hostility towards 
the court of France. 

Whatever part the empress acted in these trans* 
actions, it is evident that a verfr exVsnsive con* 
spiracy existed in Italy,! embracing almost every 
portion of that country and the Tyrol, and extend- 
ing itself to Bavaria. At the- same time, its ramifi- 
cations spread to nations over which' Charlemagne 
had no control ;. for the Bavarian duke, well awars 
of the vast power of him whose authority he sought 
to cast off, and whose wrath he was about to en* 
counter, had negotiated with many of the barbarous 
hordes in the vicinity of his dominions. From them 
he had obtained promises of aid and support in the 
moment of strife ; and had time been given for ac« 
complishing the preparations meditat^ by all the 
conspirators and their allies, a united force would 
have been created, which the whole genius, skill, 
ttid vigour of Charlemagne could scarcely have 
found means to overcome. . 

The watchful care, however, of the French mon» 
arch left no part of his vast dominions unobserved, 
and his active energy encountered and crushed tb9 
evils by which he was threatened while they were 

*MoDilwr Galllard jpivw a detailed aeooant of tba clrawwrMftp 
attcDdinf ibe rupture of iUb alliance. He declares tbat Irene aent aov 
iMunadori to Pranee, vr\ih ordere to demand Rotruda for ber aoD, te 
imbHe ; but in private to throw every obetade in ibe mvf. CtatrleiMme 
raeeived tbem coldly, and gave ibem every opportunity of breaking oH 
the negotiation, which waa aeeordincly done in 788, and the ambaaaadora 
letired, Ibigning indignatioa and aiaappointment. Such alao ie Sii 
a me tiieirt ef M ahnbonrfr. in his Hiatory of the konoelasm. I And no an* 
Ihority to rapport it ; bat it seems to me very probable that such might 
be the course pursued by the parties concerned, and I have consequently 
adopted it. m some degree, a few pages fbrther on, where I speak of the 
ambassy Ihnn the court of Constajitinople, which Charlemagne reeeived 
•t Capua. My reasons for aupposbig that embaasy to be the one whleh 
tMminated the negotiatione 1 have given in a note upon that nasssge. 

f AanalesMaiariaiu; Cisnn. Bbbv. Bt.GilU; Eginlwrd Aonalai. 
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yet immature. The designs both of the Duke of 
Bavaria and the Duke of Beneventum became known 
f him while regulating the internal policy of Saxony, 
and receiving the hostages of the revolted Bretons. 
His determination to place himself in the midst of 
the l^cene of danger was immediately taken ; and 
late in the frear 786 \fe departed from Worms, and 
marched directly upon Italy. 

His first halt* was at Florence, where he arrived 
at Christmas, and after a brief pause, with a view to 
refresh his troops, he proceeded thence to Rome. 
He was joyfully received by Pope Adrian, who was 
bound to him on *every account, by friendship and 
by a similarity of mind, as well as by the remem- 
brance of benefits and the existence of mutual in- 
terests. The coming of the great king was there- 
fore always a subject of rejoicing at the court of the 
prelate, and never more so than at a moment when 
the muttering voice of the great Italian volcano 
threatened the country every hour with convulsion 
and ruin. 

Charlemagnef lost not a moment ere he turned his 
whole attention to the regulation and pacification of 
Italy. His first care was to deliberate with Adrian 
and with his own nobles| upon the state of Bene- 
ventum, and upon the necessity of its subjugation, 
— a step without which the tranquiUization of Italy 
seemed remote, if not impossible. But motives 
such as seldom actuate monarchs and conquerors 
induced him to pause, and guard against himself, 
lest any causes but stern and absolute necessity 
should influence him in hunying on towards the cer- 
tain evils of warfare. Even supposing that neither 
siege nor battle were to follow, yet the dreadful 

* 95th December, 786. Chron. Moismae. 

t AniialesTiliani; Annalee Eginhardi, 788. 

t Tbe councils which were held upon this occasion are partlcitlarly 
marked by the different annalists. Tarn cum Adriano FotUifiett tuam 
— tuit optmatOut MttanMstf.— Efinhudi Aautlea. 



tarafes which his army would imavoidably commil 
on a hostile occupation of the country,* weighed 
heavily upon the monarch's mind, and cost him muck 
hesitation ere he determined to pursue his march 
towards Beneventum. 

The halt of the Prankish forces, and the delibera* 
tions which ensued at Rome, gave full time for the 
news of Charlemagne's approach to reach the Bene- 
▼entine duke, who, aware of his own designs, and 
totally unprepared to resist so powerful an army as 
that whim threatened his territories, saw nothing 
but destruction before him. To appease the mon- 
arch of the Franks, without absolutely abandoning 
his former plans, Arichis immediately despatched 
his eldest son, Romuald, to Rome, chaigedf with 
many presents and fair speeches ; and directed to 
supplicate Charlemagne to desist from his hostile 
advance. He was also commanded to promise, on 
the part of his father, entire obedience to the will 
of Charlemagne, and that great king gladly wel- 
comed his coming, till he discovered that the young 
prince of Beneventum had no specific act of homage 
to offer — ^no inviolable engagement to propose. 

Perceiving instantly that the object of Arichis 
was to gain time, and to turn him from his course 
till Beneventum could be prepared for resistance, 
Charlemagne detained Romuald in his camp, and in- 
stead of pausing to deliberate any further, advanced 
rapidly towards the Beneventine territory. Arichis 
now found that the FraAkish monarch was not to be 
deceived ; and, having rather hastened than retarded 
his own fate bjr his duplicity, he quitted his capita 
and fled precipitately to Salemum, which, in addi- 
tion to strong fortifications, possessed the great 
advantage of offering the means of escape by sea* 
Sincere submission, or still farther flight, were now 
the only expedients left for his choice, and he inv 

* AniMlM Loiielirai. 

t Ana. TUiioi; Ann. Eglnbard ; Ann. Mettentbi, A. D. 788. 
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mediateljr determined upon the former. His seooiid 
son Grimwald was accordingly despatched towards 
the 'monarch, with proposals no longer intended to 
amuse, but to satisfy. By tiiese Arichis offered to 
yield both his sons as hostages, and to give any 
other security for his future good faith that the 
sovereign himself would point out, at the same time 
suppUcating, in the humblest terms, that the Prank- 
ish army might be stayed in its rapid and, destructive 
march. 

This new embassy* met the monarch at Capua ; 
and, influenced rather by the humane desire of 
sparing the Beneventines than by any confidence 
in the promises of Arichis, Charlemagne accepted 
the submission of the duke. Twelve hostages were 
given by the people of the dukedom in pledge of 
their own fidelity ; and the second son of Axichis, 
named Grimwald, was alone detained by the French 
king, who afterward carried the youth back with him 
into France, and educated him by the noble lessons 
of his own society and his own example. The 
eldest son, Romuald, he generously sent back to his 
father ; but he exacted, as a mark of his undisputed 
authority, that the dukes Of Beneventuni should, in 
future, bear upon some part of the coin of their 
dukedonif the name of their sovereign lord. 

Charlemagne, it would appear, remained a cour 
siderable time at Capua,t awaiting the return of 

* Eginhard, in Vit. Car. Mag. ; Ann. Loisellanl. 

t Soe Le Blanc, Traill dea Monnoiea, p. 100, 4to. edition. The Chron. 
icie of Erchempert, on the history of the Lombards of Beneveiitum, 
attributes this demand to a later period. The same work also stares, 
that Charlemagne demanded as a bostase Adelgisa, the daughteroT Ari- 
chis ; but it is lo he remarlied, that this is a much later composition than 
the generality of authorities for the reign of Charlemagne, nnd that it {« 
unsupported, in (his respect, by any other testimony. —See Muratori, Bar. 
Script. Ital. tom. il. part i. p. 238. 

t At this place he exercised several acts of authority in regard to the 
internal jurisdiction of Bsneventum, which prove that he eoimdervd 
himself the acknowledged sovereign of the state, and that he claimed 
rights of prescription -not of conquest, as some have asserted. Among 
these was the concession of two ecclesiastical charters, or diplomas, — 
one to the Bishop of Beneventnra himself, and one to the BBunaitery of 
8t. ViooeQt.--Seo Ughelli, Italia Sacra, tom. viii. 
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meesenjteTB whom he despatched to Beneventttm 
for the purpose of receiving the oath of fidelity 
prescribed both to Arichis and his people. During 
this halt he received Ihe ambassadors sent by the 
Empress Irene to treat with the French court in re* 
gard to the proposed marriage of her son. What 
were really the instructions given to these envoys 
we do not know« but neither party were any longer 
desirous of an alliance the aspect of which had been 
entirely changed by the lapse of six or seven years.* 
Charlemagne, however, as before mentioned^ took 
the odium of the refusal upon himself. The ambas* 
sadors were coldly entertained; and after asking the 
opinion of his council on the subject of their mis- 
sion, the monarch dismissed them, filled either with 
real or apparent dissatisfaction.! 

As soon as these affairs were ended, and the tran- 
quillity of Beneventum was secured, Charlemagne 
retraced his steps to Rome, and proceeded to inves- 
tigate all the various branches into which the plot 
or Arichis had spreaditself throughout Italy. During 
these transactions he left the news of his proceed- 
ings to reach Tassilo Duke of Bavaria, and work 
their proper effect upon his weak and versatile mind, 
before he took measures to punish that vassal's 

* Eginhard, /Inn. 786. These events took place in 787, thoufh ISgtil* 
liftrd, beginning the year always at Easter, places fhem in 786. 

1 1 have adopted this opinion, though with some hcAiration, in opposi- 
tion to the precise statement of the Annals of St. Fulda, the Chroniela 
of Hermanos Contractas, and the Ristoria JPraneommof Petnis Biblio- 
tbecarias, which say that Rotruda was this year afllaiicM (o constan* 
tine. None of these annals, however, date prior to the year 866 : and I 
bave formed my opinion fVom the following circumstances. In the flm 
piao^t the annals more immediately contemporary do not mention the 
eircarostanoe of Rotmda having been on this occasion again promised to 
tlie young emperor, though they speak of the embassy. We know thai 
Uie marriage never took place ; we hear of no other negotiation by which 
it was brriien off; and we leara (Vom Theophaneif, that eady in 788, 
Irene sought out Maria, the Armenian girl, whom she immedlatrty mar- 
ried to hereon. In the same year, Eginhard mentions that the war io 
iivour of AdalgisDs was undertaken hy Constantine because Charlar 
BMf ne had reAised him bia daogbtar. AU theae circuautauoai wm 19 
fiattthatttitiambMaylnTBTianiitoatad Uiaimtttl rt a M . 
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renews breach of faith. The tidings of the complete 
subjection of Arichis, his brother-in-law and ally, 
were thus carried to the court of the Bavarian 
prince long before his means of resistance were in 
any degree prepared ; and at the same time he had 
good reason to fear that the inquiries which the 
monarch was, even then, engaged in making iota 
the darker points of the conspiracy would soon 
bring his criminality to light more glaringly than 
ever. 

Confident in an alliance with the Huns or Avars, 
tosether with various other northern nations, and 
only requiring time to mature his endeavours, Tas- 
silo determined upon exactly the same step by which 
Arichis had endeavoured to blind the eyes of Charle- 
magne. — He accordingly at once sent messengers 
to Rome,* in order to deceive his cousin by a pre- 
tence of contrition for his past offences, and to delay 
him by long negotiations, which he believed, from 
the distance between Rome and Bavaria, might be 
easily protracted till the necessity of temporizing 
was done away by the power of resistance. 

In Older to give additional efficacy to his own 
representations, his envoys were commanded to 
pray the intercession of the pope between the 
offended sovereign and the contrite vassal, and 
A^an, believing his professions to be sincere, will- 
ingly undertook the dignified and appropriate office 
of mediator. He exerted himself with zeal ;t and 
although the designs which Tassilo had entertained 
were kid open more and more, yet the monarch's 
real attachment towards the Roman pontiff, and 
deference for his opinion, soon mitigated the anger 
which his subject's renewed treachery had justly 
excited. Charlemagne accordingly decmred, that he 
was ready to receive any security which the am- 
bassadors might have to propose for their master's 
itttime fidelity. But on communicating to them the 

*IgliilMpd»ABnl«i; AniMlwTtUinL ^ ' s t An. LotoaUaiiL 



success of his intervention, the pope learned,' with 
surprise and indignation, that the envoys had nothing 
to offer without sending to Bavaria ior further in-* 
stractions. 

Some more efforts were made to deceive and gaid 
time, but the object of the duke and his treacherous 
duplicity were now evident, both to the pontiff and 
the monarch ; and while Adrian* launched the thuU' 
ders of the church at him who had dared to use its 
most sacred attribute for the purpose of deception, 
Charlemagne hastened, with the speed of light, to 
chastise his rebellious vassal, and guard his peaceful 
dominions. 

Carrying with him a considerable number of the 
Lombard nobles, who had been convicted of con- 
spiring against the state, he left his sonf Pepin in 
Italy, with a tranquillized territory, and a consider- 
able army, which he was directed to lead towards 
Bavaria by the way of Trente. The monarch then 
hurried his own march towards France, dispersed 
the Lombards whom he had brought from Italy,| 
through a country where they coi3d work no evil, 
and called a diet of the nation at Worms, to consult 
for the public safety, and raise the necessary forces 
for the maintenance of the royal authority. In this 
assembly, he displayed to his people all that he had 
done during his ateence ; and, explaining to them 
the danger of his situation and of their own, easily 
obtained all the supplies he could desire. 

Two armies were instantly raised, and as speedily 
in motion. The one, composed of the transrhenane 
Franks, mingled with several bodies of Saxons, was 
thrown forward immediately to Phoringen, upon the 
Danube; while Charlemagne himself, followed by 

* Ann.LoifleUani ; Aim.TU)tni. 
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^ Chron. Brev. St. Galll. The Annala of St. Nazariaa,and aereral 
Otbora, mention the fhet of a nnmber of Lombarda haying been deteoied 
Ib conapUring, and baTinc heen pnniahed by exile. 
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tbe Franks of Gaul, adranced into the temtoiie» M 
Auffsborg, and reached the banl» of the Lecb,* 
-v^ch then marked the frontier of the feudal duelqr 
of Bavaria. It is more than probable, that indigna- 
tion, as well as caation, hai given wings to the 
movements of Charlemagne, and had harried him 
forward to the bowidary of his unworthy couain's 
territory. There, however, the same generous com- 
passion,t which had withheld him from entering the 
country of the Duke of Beneventum, again caused 
him to pause, and give time for fear, rather than 
punishment, to produce submission. 

The Duke of Bavaria found himself, not only de- 
tected, but surprised. He had endeavoured in vain 
to deceive a great and magnanimous mind ; he had 
again raised his hand against a forgiving relation 
and a clement lord ; and now, before he could be- 
lieve that his treachery was fully known, he found 
himself surrounded with armies, irresistible by num- 
bers, courage, and skill, and long inured to victory 
and success. 

At the same time, Tassilo discovered that he could 
in no degree depend upon his own people for sup- 
port ;X as his nobles more faithful than himself, re- 
membering the oaths of homage they had taken to 
Pepin and his children, showed no disposition to 
join in the duke's schemes of rebellion. ^ His allies 
were afar ; and one course alone was left, — submis- 
sion. 

With his ]^ud heart burning at the degradation 
which his treachery had called upon him, Tasailo 



* Ann. Naiariani; Ann. Loiaellanl. 

t The molt minute acoonnt of tbcM trustotioM ki to be Ooiii in Um 
tnnala called Loiaelisni. Some of the chronlclee etate, that Charie* 
BNgne, befhre marehinf on BaTaria, sent measengera to demand the vah- 
DiiBion of the duke ; and the Annals of St. Nazarioa mention a corioos 
Ml of homage perfimned bv Taaailo : Jlltteque vauent TbwUo, Dta 

etmu simUaudo hofiumt crat, 
% Abd. B«tiaiMil,7»7. $ Aim. UtoeUuL 



wppened at the camp of his oonaiii as a aoiiiiliaQi 
and offored every pledge for his futnre conduct. 
The clemency of uhkrlemagne was still unwearied: 
** he was gentle by nature," to use* the expressive 
words of Eginhard ; and he once more extended his 
forgiveness to his criminal relation, though the 
tranquillity of his dominions obliged him to <nmaod 
sufficient hostages for the observance of his vassal^ 
renewed engagements. Twelve of these were given 
by Tassilo, together with his son Theodon, a hostage 
of much more consequence than any of the others, 
not alone on account of his superior birth, but also 
because, inheriting all his mother's hatred towards 
the Franks, he had been a sharer in all his father's 
treasons. 

Trusting to these pledges, Charlemagne now with- 
drew his armies, and retired to Ingelheim, where he 
8p^[it the winter in striving to cidtivate and improve 
the moral situation of his people. This constant 
and rapid change of occupation and endeavour is 
one of the most singular points in the character and 
history of Charlemagne. The moment that his 
great and comprehensive mind was withdrawn from 
one object of import, it was directed, without pause, 
to some other mighty undertaking. The affairs of 
peace and war, of poucy and literature, the grandest 
schemes for consolidatmg his power, and extending 
his dominions, and the noblest efforts towards civil- 
izing his subjects, and dispelling the darkness of the 
world, seem alternately, yet with scarce a moment's 
intend, to have occupied the attention of the French 
monarch, in the midst of a barbarous nation and a 
barbarous age. 

In pursuance of the purpose he had disclosed to 
Alcuin, Charlemagne, during the short time he had 
lately spent at Rome,t had collected a number of 
grammarians and arithmeticians, the poor remains 

*EglidMrd, Ann. 787. 
' tMomdnn BngoUmeuto, in Vit. Car. Magiil, A. D. 787. 
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of the orators and philosophere of the past, and en- 
gaged them to accompany him from Italy to France, 
'^ where," to use the words of the Monk of Angou- 
leme, " the study of the liberal arts did not at that 
time exist." 

As soon as he had terminated his expedition 
against Tassilo of Bavariaf the monarch applied the 
whole energies of his mind to promote the cultiva- 
tion of literature in his domimons ; and spreading 
the teachers he had collected in Italy through the 
various provinces of France, he offered the means 
of instruction to all his people.* The sole sources 
of knowledge which had existed previous to the 
present period were the few schools held by some 
of the bishops in their houses, and by some of the 
abbots in their monasteries. These, however, had 
been hitherto exclusively devoted to ecclesiastics ; 
and at the time to which I now refer, the first effort 
was made to extend the benefits of such estaUi^- 
ments to the whole community.! The monarch dic- 
tated an encychcal letter to all the clergy of France, 
calling upon them to aid in spreading knowled^t 
and information, and he himself begam to establish 
schools in various parts of his dominions, at which 
the laity as well as the clergy might prociu^ instruc- 
tion. His example was speedily followed by the 
church: the ecclesiastical seminaries were either 
opened to the rest of the people, or other establbh- 
ments were founded for their instruction in the 
various diocesses of the empire ; the excellence of 
knowledge was inculcated from the pulpit and the 
chair ; its pursuit rewarded by favour and advance- 
ment; the natural inappetence of ignorance was 
counterbalanced by every stimulant that could be 
devised ; and both the desire of information and the 

* Mon. Sangallensis, lib. i. 

t Pftgl Critioa in Baron, ad. ann. 787. \ 

i Gplst. Oar. Magni, ad Baogolpbnm, CoocU. Gall. torn. U. 
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means of procuiing it became general tiuoughoiit 
France. 

In the cultivation of his hereditary dominiona, the 
monarch did not neg^lect the improyement of those 
territories which he had acquired since his acces* 
sion; and nothing, was forgotten which could con- 
tribute to the instruction of the northern people 
whom he had conquered, and who in every point of 
civilization were far behind the Franks themselves. 
However, as the principles of a mild religion were 
still but little known among them, the first object of 
Charlemagne was to plant in their hearts that pri* 
mary germ of all amehoration ; and the propagation 
of Chnstianity among the Prisons and other peo]de 
of Saxony met v^th its full attention from the un- 
wearied zeal of the French monarch. Bishops and 
preachers were appointed to every part of the coon- 
try ; and eloquence and piety were sure to be singled 
out, for the dangerous but glorious distinction of 
tinning* the dark pagans of the north to the light of 
a purer faith. 

Such were the occupations which filled the hours 
of Charlemagne during the brief period which he 
was permitted to devote to the arts of peace. That 
period, however, soon drew towards a close ; for 
neither active vigilance could overawe, nor invari- 
able clemency disarm, the hatred of some of his 
enemies ; and even in the midst of his most pacific 
employments, continual intelligence reached him 
of the meditated treason, both of Ahchis of Bene- 
ventum, and of Tassilo Duke of Bavaria. NeithOT 
of those perverse vassals remembered the oaths of 
fidelity which danger and necessity had extorted, 
98 any thing else tiian as acts of degradation and 
incitements to enmity; and both prepared to seise 
the first opportunity of revolt. Arichis, finding 
himself uaable to stand singly in opposition to so 



* SOt^t lAddceri, Aecoott 4flf Biflt dt RnnM, Ian. V. p. iOt. 
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great an advenary, took advantage of the petition 
of his territories upon the Italian coast 4o negotiate 
ia private with the Greek empire. Upon condition 
of receiving dignity and assistance himself fh>ni the 
empress and her son,* he promised to seat Adalgi- 
stts on the throne of Lombardy ; and to open the way 
for Greece towards the conquest of the rest of Italy. 

The hope of regaining that country by means of 
an alliance with Charlemagne, if ever it did exist in 
the bosom of Irene, had now passed away, while the 
desire of recovering that portion of her predecessor's 
empire remained as strong as ever, heightened by 
tiie wish to snatch it from one who had insulted the 
imperial court by the refusal of his daughter. A 
thirst for revenge was certainly felt by the youn£ 
emperor, whose hopes and passions had beenexcitea 
early towards the bride that was afterward denied 
him; and the breaking off the marriage might be 
perfectly consistent with Irene's views, and yet the 
rejection of her alliance by the Franks be regarded 
by her as an insult, which she was bound to resent 
At all events, such was the tone of offended dignity 
which she assumed ; and willingly listening to the 
proposads of Arichis, she sentf ambassadors to 
assure him of aid and protection, and to concert 
with him the means of accomplishing their mutual 
designs. 

Man's most cunning policy, however, serves bat 
to work out the unseen purposes of Heaven ; and 
when the shrewdest schemer of the earth has plotted 
a device which no human power can oppose, fate 
causes his foot to stumble over some minute circom* 
stance, and lays him and all his projects prostrate in 
the dust. On their arrival in Italy, the missives of 
the empress found the Duke of Beneventum| and 

* OodexCarolinui, Eplst. Ixxz^itl. t Ibid. Epiit. xeU. IxnrtiL 

X See, for the death and epitaph of Romaald, and other partieolark 

ooooemiiiff Arlchla, the Chronicon Anonymi Salernttani, cap. xtL ; Mmih 

tori, Sciipt. luO. torn. U. pvt ii. 
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Ms eldest son both dead ;* while the inhabitants of 
^e duchy, divided into different factions, threatened 
to overthrow all the schemes which had been adopted 
by their former lord. After long discussions, the 
great majority of the people agreed to petition 
Chariemagnef to establish in the ducal seat Grim- 
wald, the second son of Arichis, who some time 
before had been delivered as a hostage to the mon- 
arch of the Franks; and, in consequence of this 
determination, while the ambassadors of Irene were 
honourably conducted to Naples, messengers were 
despatched to Fran<:e by the Beneventines, in order 
to ascertain the pleasure of the king. 

In the mean while, Pppe Adrian had watched, with 
a jealous eye, all the proceedings which have just 
been detailed, and had sent envoy after envoy to 
Charlemagne, in order to warn him of the negotia^ 
tions with Greece. His suspicion of the Beneven- 
tine dukes did not end with the life of Arichis ; and 
fearful that the machinations of that prince might be 
renewed under the reign of Grimwald, he opposed, 
with every argument in his power, the nomination 
of the young Lombard to the dukedom of Beneven- 
tum.t He assured Charlemagne, by letter, that the 
people of that state had bound themselves, by prom- 
ises to the ambassadors of the empress, to pursue 
steadily the schemes of Arichis, if they obtained 
Grimwald for their governor. He informed him 
also, tiiat the Greek commander of Sicily was still 
at Gaeta, carrying on his intrigues with the Bene- 
ventines,^ who, on their part, were using every 
exertion to induce the rest of Italy to revolt ; and 
he added a thousand incentives to suspicion, many 
of which, probably, originated in his own fears. In 
short, the terror of the pontiff made him doubt even 
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the judgment of Charlemagne ;* and his hatred of 
the whole Lombard race urged his oppoeitioa to 
Orimwald to the bounds of indecent vehemence. 

Some time had now passed, however, since that 
young prince had begun to accompany the army and 
court of the French monarch ; and while Grimwald 
himself, by the sight of splendid actions, and the 
continual example of great and generous qualities, 
acquired a guiding principle for his own conduct, 
and a sincere love and admiration for his magnani* 
mous sovereign, the King of the Franks had an 
opportunity of seeing and judging the behaviour of 
his hostage, and of appreciating the fine but unde- 
veloped properties ojf his understanding and his 
heart. This examination had been sufficient to fix 
the determination of Charlemagne. In spite of the 
remonstrances and warnings of the pope, he instantly 
named Grimwaldf to the dukedom which his father 
had held, and sent him back to his dominions, where 
he was received with universal ioy. 

Adrian, on reflection, found that perhaps he had 
carried his opposition to an unjustifiable extent ; and 
began to fear that the unwise and fruitless endeavour 
he had made to bias the judgment of the French 
monarch might weaken his influence for the future. 
He accordingly attempted to palliate his conduct, 
and explain^ away his more violent assertions, as 
soon as he found that Charlemagne had decided 
against him. But the behaviour of Grimwald hiuL- 
self was the strongest reproof which the intem- 
perate zeal of the Roman pontiff could meet with, 
rar from entering into the views of the Greek court, 
the young duke instantly evinced his determination 
of keeping the most inviolate faith with his sove- 
reign and benefactor. 

Notwithstanding this change in the policy of 

♦A.D.78T-8. 

t Erehfimpertu, in GhroiL Langobard. ; BaiMVBBt. cip. It. 
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BBHeyentum, Irene's sehemea still contmaed ; aoi 
Charlemagne soon learned, that armies were pre- 
paring in the East for the invasion of his Itsdiaa 
territories. But other dangers surrounded him at 
the same time, from the persevering treason of the 
fellow-conspirator of Arichis, on whom his menaces 
had proceed no further effect than temporary alarm, 
while his clemency had been totally uirown away. 
S<»roely a day passed that the court at Ingelheira 
did not receive hews of warlike preparations making 
in Bavaria; and the Bavarian nobles themselves, 
strongly attached to Charlemagne, gave him private 
intimation that Tassilo was calling from Panonia — 
80 long the source of barbarian torrents — ^new tribes 
of plunderers, to ravage the fertile countries of the 
south, and occupy the arms of his sovereign, while 
he effectually threw off the homage he had so often 
deceitfully rendered. Even at the court of Charle- 
magne himself, the son of the Duke of Bavaria, 
though a hostage for his faith, joined in the intrigue ; 
while Mb father, imagining that the efforts of the 
Eastern empire would soon call the king into Italy, 
hurried his hostile preparations, to take advantage 
of the monarch's absence. 

Cluurlemagne* now found that no time was to be 
lost ; and while in person he remained on the Rhine^ 
to repel or avert the storm which threatened to 
burst upon him from Hungary and Bavaria, he des- 
^tchea an army into Italy,t under the command 
of an officer^ named Winegisus, in order to co- 

« A eompl«te ehange, and gnat refiBement of pdliey, baa been aeen in 
Die oooduct of Cbarlemag ne upon tbe present occaaion, because be did 
not go into Italy to meet tbe eflbrts of tbe Greeks. I confess mybelf I do 
not see any tbbig in it but tbe bebavioor of a wlae man, wbo, Impre ss ed 
"wltb tbe moral impoaaibility of being in two places at once, aent a deputr 
to one post of danger, wblle be himaelf remained wbere tbe peril was 
ipost imminent. 

t Eglnbard, Annales, ann. 788. 

t Eginbard doea not absolately mention tbe (bet, that Wlnegisoa waa 
MDt npon the prsas n t occasion, bat when be speaks of tbe generals 
commiiDdiDf agaijuK tbe Greeks, be names blm as Ugatumrtgit ; and 
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^operate with the Dokes of Spoleto andLBenevnitiim, 
in the defence of the Italian peninsula. Tlie Duke 
of Spoleto was still the same Hildebiand who had 
taken so considerable a share in the consfMracj of 
the Duke of Fiiuli, but who had afterward, as men- 
tioned in the foregoing pages, obtained pardon and 
&TOur, and had, l^ twelve }rears of foithnil serrice, 
obliterated the memory of his fault, and merited the 
confidence of his sovereign. Of the young Doke of 
Beneventum I have already spoken ; and it is prob- 
able that the ver^ suspicions which the pope had 
lately cast upon mm made him the more «ager, on 
the present occasion, to distinguish hims^ in the 
service of his sovereign. 

Having ta^ng these precautions in regard to Italy, 
Charlemagne resolved to cut short at once the pro- 
ceedings of the Duke of Bavaria, and to bring the 
conspiracy io an issue. For this purpose he caa- 
cealed studiouslv all knowledge of Tassilo^s re- 
newed treason,* but summoned him, in the common 
feudal form, to appear as his vassal at the vsial 
assembly of the nation, which was this year held at 
IngeUieim. The embarrassment into which such a 
summons threw the Duke of Bavaria was very great 
Condemned by his own conscience, y^t unprepared 
to resist the command of his sovereign, if he obeyed 
he exposed himself to punishment — ^if he refused 
he proclaimed his crime. Trusting, however, to 
the socrecv of his negotiations with the Huns or 
Avars, he determined to assume the boldness of vof 
Bocence, and to present himself at the court of the 
monarch.! Accordingly, on the meeting of tiie diet, 
he appeared with a splendid train of vassals and re- 
tainers, but he appeared only to meet the reward of 
his crimes. He was instantly arrested, and accused 

ttift Tllian Annals posUirely state, that lis was deipatolted with hot ^^ 
lUlowers. 

* Annalss TUiani : Annalos LolieUiiiL 

t Eiinbttd, Aoausi, Ttt). 



of vaiioiEs acts of treason before the asseml^y of 
WFidGh he had come to form a part. The tribunal, 
ieonsisthig of his peers, was one in every respect 
eompetent to take cognizance of his crime ; and his 
trial, as well as that of his wife and children, was 
proceeded in without delay. Witnesses from their 
own country flocked in, to bear testimony against 
them. That, since the last pardon which the king 
had granted him, Tassilo had again conspired to 
throw off his allegiance,* was proved by a mass of 
evidence,! which he could in no degree invalicUite, 
while the implication of his whole family in his 
treason was made equally manifest. Sentence of 
death as a traitor was immediatel)r passed upon the 
duke himself by the unanimous voice of the assem* 
bled nobles ; and all present clamoured for the in* 
stant execution of a man whom they looked upon 
as a disgrace to their order and their nation. 

The awful fate thus suddenly and unexpectedly 
presented to him overcame pride and nnnness, 
diinuty and courage, in the breast of the unhappy 
Duke of Bavaria ; and, casting himself at the feet of 
the monarch whose clemency he had so often 
idbused, he petitioned for life in the most abject 
terms. Charlemagne, ever averse, when he con* 
suited his own heart, to that cruel anomaly, judickii 
bloodshed, once more interfered to mitigate the 
sentence, though every principle of justice required 
him not to psudon the criminal. That ceremony 
which among the Franks was the invariable sign 
of loss of temporal rank, and eternal seclusion from 
tiie world, was performed upon Tassilo and his scml 

* Ann. Loiseliani. Ann. Tfllanl. 

t Tbe Anna]a of Loisol are uMire taXL oq these poinM flum any ocker, 
— detaOisg tbo nombarof ebuves antaut tlw duke, and repreflentUif the 
diet as elaaDoroas for his death. Chailes, however, interposed, and, at 
the petitloa of the eriminal hinnself, commnted his panisbment to con- 
flnement in a uHmastery. The Tilian Annals also mention the flietor 
Tassilo haviBf Uonelf prayed lobe permitted to wear oat his lift ia 
penitence; and the Anaatoof MeU r^piesani him 10 pnalnto urn Ch0 
earth at the king's ftet 
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Their heads were shaved, as a maik of degndaftioit^ 
and both princes, being confined to a cloister^* foind 
it, we are told, as calm a retreatf in after yean, as 
it then appeared a happy asylum from the imme- 
diate sight of an ignominious death. Liiitberga,t 
the wife of Tassilo and the daughter of Desiderius,^ 
— ^whose persisting animosity had met ready instru- 
ments in the idle pride and wild ambition of the 
duke — after having witnessed the downfall of her 
father, and aided in the overthrow of her husband 
and her son, was compelled to assume the veil, and 
left in the leisure of reclusion to weep over her 
faults, or madden over her failure, as wisdom or 
passion might dictate. The rest of the Bavarians 
who had joined in the conspiracy of the duke were 
punished with exile ; the country, deprived of its 
separate form of government,! was divided into 
counties,^ under magistrates appointed by the 
French monarch. 

While these events took place in France, and 
while the final regulations of Bavaria required the 

Presence and occupied the time of Charlemagne, 
is generals in Italy had to encounter the army of 
the Eastern empire . Before the disposition of Grim- 
wald could be known at Constantinople,** Adalgisus, 
the son of the former King of Lombardy, hs^ set 
sail with John, one of the officers of the empress,!! 

* Taistlo^i flrat retreat was the monastery of St. Nastrioa^ and ttbse- 
ward that of Jumioge, according to tbe A.nnalMi NazariaaL 

t Eginhard, Aniialea. 

t All the anuals of the time Impute to Loitberga the fUIy and the 
erime of having instigated her husband to hia continual and hqinleas 
revolts. 

^ Annates Mettensis; Annates Tilianl. 

11 Egiiibard, in Vit. Caroli Magni, cap. xi. 

IT The anonymous chronicle, combinod with that of Count Nihelunf, 
■ays that Charlemagne visited Bavaria himself ftr the purpose of fixing 
the government, which is confirmed by the Annals of Mets and of Egife* 
hard. 

** That Grimwald had not even arrived in Italy when AdalgiMUi fiial 
landed appears flrom tha 90th letter of the Oodai CanUaiM. 

ft Theophanea. 
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wsoonqiamed by a considerable fleeU Having been 
joined on the passage by Theodore, governor of 
Sicily, they landed with their united armies on the 
Italian coast. Scarcely had they touched the Shore, 
however, ere the young Duke of Beneventum, much 
to their surprise, appeared in arms to oppose their 
farther progress ; and, having effected his junction 
with Hildebrand Duke of Spoleto, and with Wine- 
gisBS, and the army of the Franks, Grimwald ad- 
vanced at once to encounter the Greek forces. All 
parties were eager for battle, Adalgisus and Theo- 
dore being as desirous of fighting before Charle- 
magne could arrive, as that monarch's generals 
were of distinguishing themselves during his ab- 
sence. In consequence, no sooner did the two ar- 
mies appear within sight of each other than the en- 
gagement began. The strife was severe and long, 
but at length victory declared herself in favour of 
the Franks, and the Greeks were obliged to fly to 
their ships,* lea!ving four thousand men dead upon 
the field of battle, and a thousand prisoners in the 
hands of the enemy. 

Theophanes implies that John, the general who 
accompanied Adalgisus, was killed after the battle 
was over. That he fell on this occasion is evident ; 
but I know no other writer that alludes to the bar- 
barous cruelty with which the Greek charges the 
generals of the Franks ; and it may be doubted 
whether national and party spirit did not take ad- 
vantage of some vague report to found a calumnious 
assertion. 

This was the l^t effortf of Adalgisus to recover 
the throne of his father; and so entirely did he 
disappear, after the period of this expedition, from 
the busy stage of the world, that many of the 
Frankish annalists represent him as dying in the 

* AleniniM, EpisU ad Colcnin. ; D. Boaqaet, torn. t. 
t Cluon. SIgeberti ; Ann. Eglabardi ; Ann. LoiseUani. 
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battle by which he strore to win back the Lonrfwrd 
crown. 

Thus ended, also, the war between Charlemagne 
and Irene — ^a war which sufficiently proved the 
weakness of the Greek empire. Irene, busied in 
the intrigrues of internal policy, forgot her hostility 
to Charlemagne in her struggles with her own son; 
while the monarch of the Franks suffered the remains 
of the Greek power to exist in Sicily and Calabria,* 
either from pity, contempt, or some political motive 
which has not come down clearly to the present 
times. 

The consequences, however, of the treasonable 
machinations of Tassilo and Aiichis were not yet 
fully developed. They had aUied themselves, as 
before mentioned, with other powers besides that of 
Greece, and had roused a people in Europe, which 
had slumbered for many years after a long period 
of devastation. This nation, even after his fall, 
remembered its treaty with the Duke of Bavaria ; 
and the rapidity with which it proceeded to perform 
its engagements showed that the hand of justice 
had but struck him in time.f 

* I taaTe in vain attempted to ascertain elearly the limita of tlie 
Frankiah and the Greek dominion in Italy at this time. Gianone is not 
satisActory. From ttie Ck>dex Carolinus, Epistle Ixiv. and Ixtl it is 
evident tbat Naples still remained subject to Greeee ; and from TheO' 

gtianes we find ttiat Calabria was so also ; yet tbe duchy of Bwerantan^ 
iclading Salerno, lay partly between the two. Various other diflBcnlties 
ooeur, which make the line of separation very indistinct. 

t Charlemagne, in the year 788, granted permission to the monks of 
St. Bertinus tohunt in their fbrests : ** Unde flratres consolationem habenr 
poesint, tam ad volumina librorum tegenda, quamaue et manicias eC td 
aonas ftcienda8.*'^D. Bouquet, torn. t. p. 753. 
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BOOK IX. 

FROM TH^ CONDEMNATION OF TfiE DUKE OF BATARIAy 
TO THE DECREES OF THE COUNCIL OF FRANKFORT. 

FROM A. ». 788 TO A. D. 794. 

Sketch of tbe History of tbe Avars— They invade' both Friali and 
Bavaria— Are defeated on both points— Again invade Bavaila, and 
are repelled— Charlemagne devotes himself to the Civilization of his 
Tenitorie8-«-Inierropted,by the Attack of tbe Weletabes upon the Abro- 
di tee— War against the Weletabes— Their Subjection— The Tear of 
Peace— Progreaeiye Improvement of France m the useftil Art»— . 
Megottations with the Huns— Unsuccessflil— luTasion of Hangary->- 
Fortifications of that Coontrv— Suc'cesses of the French Annie»— 
trbe Feiician Heresy— Synod of Raiisbon— Council of Frankfort^ 
Librl Oarolini. 

The people who now prepared to attack the em* 
pire of Charlemagne, though called by most of the 
writers, by the name of Huns, were not the same 
nation which, under Attila, had menaced the exist- 
ence of the Romans, and ravaged the territories 
both of the East and West. They sprang, however, 
in all probability, from the same origin, occupied 
nearly the same country, and comprised the remnant 
of many of those tribes which had once been united 
under the famous scourge of God. 

When Attila, after his last successful invasion of 
the Roman state, retired before the bribes of the 
weak Valentinian, the eloquence of Leo the Great, 
and the diseases which affected his army, he met, in 
the bed of luxury, the death which he nad escaped 
in a thousand battle-fields. The various hordes 
which, consolidated under the dominion of the Huns, 
had fought and triumphed together, having been 
t>oimd to each other by the talents of Attila alone, 
were separated the moment that his spirit had fled. 
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The desire of dominion beinff no longer directed by 
one powerful mind against other nations, spread dis- 
union among themselves; and the swords which 
had so long conquered their enemies were now 
turned by the savage tribes against each other. 
The great battle of Netad, where they contended 
for sovereignty over each other, destroyed many, 
and dispersed the rest of the Hunnish confederates ; 
and, scattered in different bodies over the north, 
they were insensibly amalgamated with other peo- 

Sle. That tnbe which remained perhaps the most 
istinct turned its steps under the command of 
Irnac, one of the sons of Attila, towards the Lesser 
Scythia, where it was encountered, and probably 
afterward subdued, by the other hordes which wan- 
dered continually through the wide pasture-grounds 
of the north; so that it, as well as the rest, becomes 
speedily lost to history. At the same time, the 
Gepidae, who claimed, and perhaps had won, the 
battle of Netad, took possession of Upper Hungary 
and Transylvania, and soon after possessed them* 
selves of part of Panonia and Noricum ; all of which 
territories were destined to be wrested from them 
by a new influx from the source which had given 
rise to themselves. 

It is not my purpose to inquire here which of the 
Tartar nations that poured, during many years, a 
barbarian torrent upon the west, gave origin to the 
tribe afterward calling themselves Avars,* nor to 



* Monsieur de Buat believes that the people who, in Europe, — .^^^ 
Uie name of the Avan,— a (brmidable, pojished, and dirty nation of 
Caucasus,— were a fXigitive tribe, who had no right to ihat tlile. Flying 
fh>m befbre the Turks, be imagines these Varchonites, or Onm, a« h« 
calls tbem, were mistaken by some of the barbarous tribes ftr the true 
and redoubtable Avara, and finding that epithet produced good eonse- 
onenotfs, they adopted it as a sort of travelling name. So Tisionarr a 
IMory scarcely needs reAitation, and yet De Guisneo baa Ibllowed In 
the same course, and Gibbon has adopted the story in his text, thoofh 
tie sneers at it. in a note (chap. xlii.). The Avars, like many othsr 
powarAil nations, were divided into various tribes, and it to probaUa 
Ibat the Varchonites, who fled finom the victorious arms of the Turks, 
Wen on* of time dans, which had as much right to iht name of Avv 
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tovesligat^ whether the people which acquired that 
name in Europe really formed a part of the tnie 
«Dd ofigiDsl Avars, whose possessions extended to 
the most eastern point of Am^, or whether they be* 
longed to the primary stock of the Huns themselves. 
Suffice it, that shortly after the dispersion of the 
hoides of Attila, a warlike and powerful people, cabl- 
ing themselves Avars, first approached the northern 
part of Europe, driven from their native country by 
the growing power of the Turks. At that time, the 
feeble empire of the East was in the habit of em- 
ploying various barbarian nations in her wars ; and 
the Avars sought and obtained service under the 
emperor Justinian,* who, in the weak craft of his 
dotage, loaded them with presents, in order that 
their arms might be turned against various other 
tribes, more inimical to the imperial crown. Sue- 
cesfi crownM their efforts, and mcreased their repu- 
tation and power ; and advancing oh their way, they 
conquered almost the whole of European Scythia, 
and incorporated with themselves several of the 
scattered tribess which had formed the Hunnish con- 
federation. 

At length, finding themselves strong, and the East- 
em empire weak, they boldly threatened the nation 
they had proposed to serve : but the firmness of 
Justin, and the wisdom of his precautions, rendered 
them humbler in their expectations; and turning 
their arms against the north-west of Europe, they 

«8 any of the rest, ft hu hevn one of the madnesses of antiquarian 
nseareh to endeavour to keep the Tifrioas streams of population distinet, 
wlieo the very reverse was the ordinary course of national advance. A 
petty tribe, almost unknown, was generally the origin of every great 
people. This tribe signalised itself In warihre— speedily amalgamated 
^tn itself a thousand other flmdlies by conquest and alliance,— ventured 
« great battle— gained a great victory— and became a mighty nation* 
Thus, the Turks, ttam the pettiest of the Geongen hordes, within fifty 
years eould bring millions into the field ; and thus the Vareh<Miites, who 
initted Tartary with 20,000 men, within fifty years contended succes*- 
Ailly with the Eastern empire.- See De Guisnes, Bist, des Huns, vol. U. 
partii. 
* tH Baati Hist. AneiMuis dss Fenplss de 1 Europe, vol. ix. p. IML 

Z2 
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first attacked the Frankish monarchy or the confinec 
of Germany. Defeated by Sigibert King of Aus- 
trasia, they again tried the fortune of battle ; and 
though the Prankish annalists claim victory for their 
monarch, he was obliged to purchase the absence 
and friendship of the invaders. They then leagued 
with Albion king of the Lombards, for the destruc- 
tion of the Gepidffi, who were, by that time, the only 
remaining tribe of great importance which had 
formed part of the empire of Attila. On this occa- 
sion, the Avars, with the most profound dissimula- 
tion, obtained from the necessity of the Lombards a 
treaty, by virtue of which all the country and one- 
half of the spoils of the conquered people were to 
be theirs, in the event of success. 

The Lombard arms proved successful in battle 
against the Gepidse, whose country was immediately 
overrun by the Avars. What remained of the van- 
quished nation was incorporated with their con- 
querors, and the whole territory they had inhabited 
became the property of the wandering Scythians. 
Thus Hungary,* now so called, was possessed by 
the Avars, who, joining with themselves a multitude 
of Hunnish tribes, accumulated the immense spoils 
which both they themselves and their equally bar- 
barous predecessors had torn from the other nations 
of Europe. 

From this period, the Avars, under their monarchs, 
called chagans, pursued a long system of aggres- 
sion and negotiation towards the empire of the East, 
which always ended to the advantage of the barba- 
rians. They extended their limits towards Lom- 
bardy, and touched upon the very verge of Bavaria ; 
and m the height of their power, they leagued with 
Chosroesf the Persian, and advanced to the gates 
of Constantinople. Various changes afterward took 
place in their state ; and a fixed residence, the accu- 

\A. D. 507. t I>e Bnat, toI. xii. cbtp. xU. A. D. Ml. 
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^ni&tionof an immensity of plunder, habits of lux- 
ury, and the desire of repose, gradually took from 
the Avars, or modem Huns, the first fierce necessity 
of w^arfare, which expulsion from their own country 
had occasioned, and which, while it lasted, produced 
strength and conquest. Much of their eastern fron- 
tier was now lost, almost without a struggle on their 
part, by the rise of other barbarous nations, espe- 
cially the various tribes of Bulgarians, and we do 
not find them making any great military exertion, 
either to defend themselves or to aggrandize their 
territory, till the year 662, when, at the instigation 
of Griniwald King of Lombardy, they ravaged the 
dukedom of Friuli. From that time history is nearly 
silent concerning them, till, at the period of wliich I 
now write, we find Tassilo Duke of Bavaria calling 
them to his aid in his ambitious but impotent strug- 
gles against his sovereign.* 

Before the mrest and condemnation of that un- 
happy prince, his negotiations with the Hunss had 
been carried to a conclusion; and two armies of 
•Sc3rthians were already prepared ; the one to pour 
into Lombardy and divert the forces of Charlemagne 
to that quarter, and the other to enter Bavaria and 
support the rebellion of the duke. Whether the 
discovery of his treason and the condemnation of 
Tassilo were known in Hungary or not, when the 

* Monsieur de Buat Is -wrong in supposing that tbe Jonraey of 
Theodot King of Lombardy to Ck>n8taiitinopie, mentioned by Tbeopbanes, 
in 776, applies to an embassy from Tassilo Duke of Bavaria, in the person 
ofTheodon his son. Tehophanes throughout calls Adalgisns Theodotus, 
itiributtng unilbrmly to tbe |ierson be so names all the actions of the 
son of Desiderius. Thus, in tbe ninth year of Irene, A. D. 788, he says 
that the empresi despatched Theodotns to Italy with a fleet, &e., which 
was the case in regard to Adalgisns, but could not refer to Tbeodon, the 
Mm of Tassilo, who by that time had been shaved and confined in a 
monastery, after having been for a year detained as hostage at tbe French 
eourt. Nor is Bfonsleur de Bnac more correct in regard to Oger, or 
Otharius, who is represented by the Monk of St. Gall as present with 
Desiderius when Charlemagne besieged Pavia. No doubt can exist, that 
instead of a Bavarian agent of Tassilo, he was the same Antcariua who 
fled 10 Lombaidy with Gibergs, ths widow of Oarloman. 
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Panonian annies beggn their maich, we are not told; 
but, notwithstanding his fall, the Huns kept their 
engagements to the letter; and eariy in the 3rear 
invaded both Friuli and Bavaria. 

Their irruption into the first named province was 
instantly repealled by the vigour and conduct of the 
Frankish governors ; and in a sharp conflict which 
took place on the occasion, the arms of the Christians 
were completely victorious. In Bavaria, where they 
probably calculated on more certain success from 
their alliance with the duke, they were equally un- 
successful. Tassilo no longer held the reins of 
government; and the inhabitants of the country, 
whose attachment to the monarch of the Franks I 
have had occasion to nbtice, instantly prepared to 
resist the inv^ers.* Two envoys from Charle- 
magne, also, named Grahamannus and Audacrus, 
were present with a small body of troops; and 
directed the movements of the Bavarian forces. 
The. two armies encountered each other in the open 
country, near Ips, on the Danube, and the Huns were 
here defeated and driven back with even greater 
loss than they had suffered in Friuli. 

They must have become aware by this time that 
the original object of their expedition was now un- 
attainable ; and that the fate of their ally, the Duke 
of Bavaria, was sealed. But personal revenge sup- 
plied a motive for further exertions, and a fresh army 
was immediately raised by the Avars, to avenge the 
loss of their countr3rmen, and wipe away the dis- 
grace of defeat. Once more passmg the Danube,! 
the forces of the Huns entered Bavaria, bat were 
encountered anew by the Franks and Bavarians; 
and after a more severe and total defeat than before, 
were forced to fly in confusion, leavmg an immense 
number of their companions dead upon the field of 

• AimalM MettaofliB; Ano. TUiani ; Ann. LaiwUani; Ann. 
tA.D.788. 
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Inrttle, and still more swallowed up in the waters of 
tiie Danube.* 

To this active warfare between the Franks and 
the Huns succeeded one of those cold suspensions 
of hostility which aug^r any thing but peace. On 
the one part the Avars were alarmed and astonished 
at the event of the war — so different from that which 
a thousand traditions of success had taught them 
to expect — ^and ceased their irruptions in order to 
collect their forces, and measure the strength of 
their adversary. On the other hand, Charlemagne 
also paused to consoUdate his dominions, and to 
guard and regulate that territory which the revolt 
and fall of his vassal Tassilo had brought more im- 
mediately under his own superintendence. 

Accordingly, as soon as he found that his presence 
in the centre of his dominions was no longer neces- 
sary for the protection of the whole, he proceeded 
through Bavaria in person, fixing the government as 
he-mtended it to remain for the future, and fortify- 
ing tbe frontier against any new aggression. When 
this necessary duty was completed, the monarch 
returned to Aix-la-Chapelle, where he spent the 
winter in regulating the affairs of the church, and 
the internal police of his kingdom. 
. We cannot, of coiurse, trace the whole of the 
monarch's efforts for the perfect establishment of 
order and tranquillity, in realms .which for centuries 
had been torn by anarchy and strife. Nor can we 
always discover the motives for various laws origin- 
ating in a state of society, with the general situa* 
tion of which we may be fully acquainted, and yet 
be ignorant of many of the inferior details. It is 
but &ir, however, under such circumstances to look 
upon those laws with a favourable eye ; and where 
it is necessary to have recourse to indirect conclii- 
fiions, to consider the general character of Charle* 

^ ^CbioD. Adonis ; Ann. Lolseliani; Ann. Eginbaid. 
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magne's designs, and to suppose the Minie motiTes 

which we discover in the rest of his actions, to have 
influenced those where no other cause is apparait. 

The regulation of the church, and the preservation 
of its purity, both in doctrinal points and in the lives 
of its servants, was always a great object with a 
monarch one of whose chief engines of civilization 
was the Christian religion; and the principal acts 
which we find attributed to him in Uie present year 
have chiefly this tendency. Such Was the composi- 
tion, by his command, of a book of homilies by the 
famous Lombard historian called Paul the Beacon, 
and the order for these homilies to be read in aU the 
churches. A general council* was also held at Aiz- 
la-Chapelle, for the purpose of reforming abases in 
the Galilean church ; and a capitulary was issued, 
in which, as well as various regulations respecting 
the clergy, are to be found many useful and many 
curious laws. Among the last are prohibitions 
against divination, either by dipping into the Evan- 
gelists, and applying the first passage met vnth as a 
prophecy, — a mode then common,— or by any other 
method ; against the practice of baptizing beUs i and 
against the custom of keeping hounds, falcons, or 
jesters by bishops, abbots, or abbesses. 

The more peaceful occupations of Charlemagne, 
however, were never suffered to continue very long, 
^d, indeed, could seldom be protractied beyond that 
season of the year when the severity of the weather 
and the scantmess of forage kept his armies from 
the field. A new cause of warfare soon called the 
attention of the monarch, both from the internal 
regulations in which he was engaged, and from the 
unconcluded hostilities which he had been carrying 
on against the Huns. 

The more immediate aggression of a Sclavonianf 

* Baluzius, torn. i. p. S09. 
t Gfinlianl, Ann. A. D. 789.; 
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tribe, called Weletabes, orWiltzes, inhabiting the 
northern part of Germany, near Brandenburgh and 
Pomerania^ from the Elbe to the Baltic, induced the 
French king to march at once against them. This 
agression, it is true, was rather directed against the 
allies and tributaries of the Franks than against the 
Franks themselves ; but it is not unworthy of ob- 
serration, that, with wise zeal, Charlemagne strove 
to make his friendship valuable to the nations round 
about by the promptitude and certainty of his efforts 
to protect them, and on all occasions showed more 
active vigour in defending a friend or an ally, than 
even in repelling an irruption upon his own territory, 
or avenging an insult to nis own crown. Many per- 
sonal causes, in the present instance, contributed to 
render it imperatively necessary for Charlemagne to 
act vigorously against the Weletabes. Their con- 
tempt of his power had been displayed in a quarter 
where his authority had not yet been confirmed by 
time. The Saxons were the daily witnesses of their 
incursions upon the Abrodites, and other tribes de- 
pendent upon France ; and the French monarch soon 
found that the insolence of a petty people whom he 
contemned might, if unpunished, produce the insur- 
rection of a country from which he had much to 
apprehend. 

In the spring of 789 he accordingly made every 
preparation for an early and active campaign. He 
called together a Consiaerable army of Franks, min- 
gled Mrith these more trustworthy forces a large 
band of Saxons,* and commanded the Frisons to 
ascend the Elbe in their small vessels, while the 
Abrodites, and other nations who had suffered from 
the aggressions! of the people he was about to pun- 
ish, made great efforts to second his design with all 
their power. 

• Aim. LolMliBni. 

t Egtohard, In Vit. Cir. Mi*. 
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As soon as these arrangements were com{detedf 

Charlemagne passed the Rhine at Cologne,* and tra- 
versing the whole of Saxony, reached the banks of 
the Elbe. Here, however, he paused. The country 
before him was wild and unexplored, the inhabitants 
warlike and active, while in the rear of his army lay 
a nation — extending over a space of several hundred 
miles — ^whose subjection was forced, whose hatred 
he had little reason to doubt, and whose perfidy was 
known by long experience. 

The loss of a battle, scarcity of provisions, or a 
thousand other emergencies might compel him to 
retreat with precipitation ; and no deep political sa- 
gacity was required to show that the Saxons would 
rise on the shghtest misfortune which might befall 
him, and endeavour to obstruct, or prevent entirely, 
the repassage of the ^Ibe. To guard against this 
danger, Charlemagne paused on the banks of the 
river, and employed his army during several days in 
constructing two bridges across it, one of which he 
fortified strongly at either extremity with a fort of 
wood and earth,t which, being sufiiciently garri- 
soned, secured a retreat in case of discomfiture. 
The monarch then > advanced into the heart of the 
enemy's territory, and a long and desultory warfare 
succeeded, in which no general battle was fought, 
and the subjection of the country effected rather by 
persevering efforts than by any one decisive blow. 

The chiefs of the various' tribes composing the 
nation of the Weletabes yielded to the superior 
discipline of the Franks, and, one after another, 
sacrificed their independence, by taking the oath of 
homage prescribed by the victor. J Hostages of 
their faith were demanded and given, and, whether 
from soon learning to appreciate the benefits of a 
civilized government, or from having at once felt 

* Ann. Eglnbard. 

t Ann. Loiseliani ; Ann. Eglnliud 

t Aonalet Mettenate 
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the impossibility of successful resistance, the Wele« 
tabes adhered firmly to their vow, and never 
attempted to shake off the yoke which had been 
HBposed upon them, till moved by the influence of 
a greater power. 

Having thus terminated with ease an expedition 
which had appeared fraught with dangers and diffi- 
culties, Charlemagne repassed the Elbe, and returned 
to Worms,* where he entered the year 790, cele- 
brated as a year of peace. 

It is probable, however, that the twelve months 
^vhich succeeded would not have passed so tran- 
quilly if the Chagan of the Huns, or Avars, had not 
made the first advances towards a termination of the 
differences between France and Hungary, by send- 
ing ambassadors to the court of the French mon- 
arch,! with the ostensible purpose of settling the 
respective boundaries of the two kingdoms on the 
Bavarian frontier. Whether the object of the cha- 
gan was solely to amuse the King of France till 
•Hungary was again prepared for warfare, or whethei' 
the enchantments of self-interest on both sides 
blinded the eyes of the two monarchs to simple 
justice, and, created thoSe unreasonable exactions 
which too often obstruct the arrangement of the 
simplest claims, cannot now be told, from the want 
of all minute information in the writings of contem- 
poraries. The general facts, however, are clear. 
The ambassadors of the chagan did not accomplish 
the purpose of their mission, if it was really a peace- 
fid one, and retired from the court of the French 
monarch without any definitive determination of the 
points which they had been sent to discuss. After 
their departure, Charlemagne, in return, despatched 
messengers to the court of Hungary ; but this mission 

* Monsieur Gaillard is incorrect in stating this to have been the lint 
year whicb Cbarl«magne had spent without war. The year 781, which 
«a paaaed in Italy, records no hostility. 
tAsn. Poet. Saxon j Aon. EglDhaid,790. 

Aa > 
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proTed not more frnitful than the other, «Bd toon 
terminated, leaving all parties more disposed to hos- 
tility than ever.* 

While these transactions were taking place, Charle- 
magne, as if to enjoy to the full the year of tranquil- 
lity which he had snatched like a flower from amid 
the thorns of war, visited various parts of his domin- 
ions, and inspected personally several of the build- 
dings which were proceeding by his command 
throughout the empire. His first visit of the kind 
was to a new palacef which he was raising at Seltz, 
and round which the infant stream of the Sale mur- 
mured amid some of the most beautiful^cenery in 
Germany. The church and monastery of St. Ritiia- 
rius4 also, were this i^ear completed, under his 
especial care and direction ; and- we are told tli^t 
skilfld artificers in wood^ and stone, in glass and 
marble, were sent by the monarch for the decora- 
tion of the building, while an immense number of 
extremely strong vehicles were despatched to Rome, 
for the purpose of procuring materials from the ruins 
of the glorious past. Descriptions of the construc- 
tion of a great many ecclesiastical buildings, begun 
about this time, have come down to us ; and on no 
part of his general scheme for improving his domin- 
ions does Charlemagne seem to have bestowed 
more pains than on the cultivation of architectural 
science. Although of that science Rome now 
possessed scarcely a vestige, she still offered the 
choicest models and materials that France could 
procure ; and the various journey^ both of Charle- 
magne himself and of the workmenhe at different 
times sent to Italy greatly contributed to the im* 

*Ado Blihopof Vienne, who died in 87ft, «nd therefiire lived while 
the memory of the Hunnish war was ntill Aesh in the minds of men, 
declares that the Avars continued to ravage the ftontiere of Bavaiii^ 
bvfning the cities and the churches 

t Ann. Poet. Saxon. 

tChron. Acutulensis. 

i Artifloes doctiMimoa lignl et lapidis, vitri et manuortu 
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piovenimit of art in his native country. The advance 
of society in Gaul had been very great since the fall 
of the Merovingian dynasty ; and the year of peace 
which now intervened was in no degree lost to the 
people of Charlemagne. They had, indeed, much 
need of some pause in the gratification of their 
natural propensity to war, in order to permit the 
growth of those milder arts which the monarch 
was so anxious to cultivate, notwithstanding the 
warlike character of his own mind. It is not, how- 
ever, to be supposed, ^though each year had been 
almost uniformly passed by the Franks in hostile 
expeditions, that the useful branches of knowledge 
had hitherto made little advance during the reign of 
Charlemagne. On the contrary, we find that theiv 
progress* had been rapid and continual. 

Unfortunately the state of commerce and industry 
at that remote period can only be learned from the 
vague mention of facts and events to be found 
occasionally in the midst of an immense extent of 
desultory and irrelevant writing. Nevertheless, it 
is evident, even from these casual notices, that 
France had been rendered by this time the most 
cultivated country in Europe* (with the exception 
of the Eastern emi»re), as far, at least, as regarded 
trade and manufacture. The stores of ancient learn- 
ing, and the remains of ancient magnificence, were 
still the ruined inheritance of prodigal Rome ; but 
even prior to the year of which I now write, we 
find Rome herself applying to the monarch of the 
Franksf for skUful workmen and overseers, to 
superintei^ those architectural labours for which 
Italy had been once renowned^ and demanding those 

* By tbe eaplmlary of Aiz-Ia-Chapelle, in 789, mentioned befbre, he had 
commanded that the bishops shoald establish two sorts of schools,— one 
for mere ehildren, '^here reading and writing was to be taught i^encrallf 
— and one in the churches and monasteries, where church music, gram- 
mar, arithmetie, and various other branches of science were the subjeeis 
of Instruction. 

tOodez GanUaiM, EplaC. Izi. IzvL 
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materials for the construction and reparation ofliei 
buildings which the commerce of France could alone 
supply.* Vnrious collateral proofs of the extent of 
this commerce are derived from the letters and 
annals of the day, among which proofs one of the 
most convincing is, the fact of the great facility 
with which ponderous and unwieldy objects were 
transported for considerable distances. Thus we 
learn that entire marble columns and immense stone 
crosses were sent overland through the whole 
extent of France on many occasions, and were 
uniformly carried in vehicles of French construc- 
tion.t A ire^ular system of port duties also was 
established, the collector-general of which we find 
distinctly mentioned;! and it would appear, ftom 
the same authority, that the right of trading to 
France was considered of great importance to the 
neighbouring countries, — so much so, indeed, that 
Charlemagne is reported to have threatened to pro- 
hibit the commerce between England and FVsmce 
as the severest punishment he could inflict on Ofia, 
sovereign of the Anglo-Saxon kingdom of Mercia, 
who had given him cause for anger. These facts, 
as well as the laws concerning mercantile transac- 
tions, in which various articles of luxury are ex- 
pressly mentioned as in common use, and as otdi- 
nary matters of traffic,^ tend to show that art had 
reached a greater height among the Franks at this 
time than has been generally supposed. The vases 
and cups of gold and silver, carved and embossed 
with a thousand complicated figures — the silver 
tables, richly chased, representing cities and coun- 
tries — the bracelets, rings, and ornamented belts- 
together with the praises bestowed on the work- 

* Among other demands which the pope addresses to the emperor is « 
lequest for two thousand pounds of tin, and Ibr lal'ce beams for thA rogf 
of the church of St. Peter. 

i Codex CarolinuM, passim. 
Cfaron. Fantanelleusis. 
Balusiua, Capitul. torn. 1. p. 809. 
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M»Bhtp, — ^{xroTe that the arts of luxury, which 
always follow far behind those of necessity, were 
known, cultivated, and esteemed at this period.* 
In addition to this, the fact of tablecloths of fine 
liaen having been then in use shows the perfection 
to which a branch of industry had been carried that 
always speaks a considerable degree of refinement 
in the nation by which it is practised. The skilful 
manufacture of iron, also, and the strict and severe 
laws which forbade the exportation of arms, afford 
another instance of the. superiority of the Franks at 
that time to the nations round about them ; and a 
thousand other circumstances might be adduced to 
show, that— -however much literature and taste were 
still inferior to what they appeared in some of the 
ages which preceded, and in some which followed — 
yet the necessary and the convenient arts were 
carried to a height which we do not usually attribute 
to the eighth century. 

< The advantage to be derived b^ states from the 
promotion of industry, and the cultivation of every 
species of kn^owledge, was never lost to the sight 
of Charlems^e ; and he snatched each interval of 
repose, to secure all those facilities to commerce 
and manufacture by which alone they can be brought 
to flourish and increase. 

To afford to all the efforts of labour, by clear and 
comprehensive laws, both instant protection and 
adequate retup, was one great purpose of his legis- 
lation; and we find a large proportion of all his 
capitidaries dedicated to the object of guarding 
merchants from unjust exactions, as well as that of 
enforcing the performance of bargains, and ensuring 
Justice in all met'cantile transactions.! 

From his capitularies, also, we derive many small 
points of information, which, though seemingly 



*Le Gnndd'Aaflwyi toI. iii. p. 164. 

t Balimai^ Capit. vol. i. p. 434 ; CapU. Ann. 805. 
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unimportant, and aometimes even ridicoloos* tend 
ffreatly to show the state of society in France at 
ttiat time ; and while the gfeneral scope and tendency 
of these laws offer the best representation of the 
monarch's mind, the minute particulars often fur- 
nish a more curious and interesting portrait of the 
manners of his country and his age, than circum- 
stances of far greater apparent importance could 
supply. 

Where there exist many facilities^ for a trayeller 
to procure refreshment and repose, we may gene- 
rally conclude that the traffic of the country is 
great, and the state of civilization considerable. In 
this point of view, the fact that, in the reign of 
Charlemagne, taverns, where both meat and drink 
were to be procured, existed throughout France, is 
not insignificant ;* and the number of laws in regard 
to watching the bridges and the highways, and 
yarding against those who were likely either to 
mjure individuals or to destroy public works, pre- 
sents a singular picture of the struggle between the 
premature civilization of the sovereign's mind and 
the lingering barbarism of his people. 

The principal domestic occurrence attributed to 
this year of Charlemagne's life is the provision of a 
distinct jurisdiction for his eldest son. Some time 
previous to this period, he h^d apportioned to the 
two younger brothers, Pepin and Louis, separate 
territories, the government of which, under his own 
eye, educated them to the use of authority, and 
accustomed them to the responsibility of command. 
His eldest son, Charles, had remained at his father's 
court unportioned; and, though the dominions to 
which he was to succeed were sufficiently vast to 
gratify even an ai;nbitious mind, yet Charlemagne 

* Thill is ftteertained by a law forbidding monks ttom entaring tha 
ttTernt for the purposes of eating and drinking in them.— See Baloiittiy 
Capltniaria ngiim Franoorami yoI. L p. ftl5; Caplualar. inoerti anai. 
eap.hr. 
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iMs year bestowed upon him* the duchy of Maine^ 
one of the richest and most beautiful provinces of 
IVance, as a foretaste of the sovereignty which he 
was afterward to enjoy. 

The conflagration of his palace at Worms, and the 
continual news of warlike preparation on the part 
of the Huns, were the only events which disturbed 
Charlemagne's tranquillity during the year 790. But 
the first of these evilsf was not so complete as to 
oblige him to change his residence ; and against the 
latter he took those prompt measures of precaution 
which he always employed with success in averting 
or repelling attack. Finding that the Chaganof the 
Avars still continued to claim a part of Bavaria, and 
that the subjects of that prince made frequent pre- 
datory excursionis upon the frontiers of the country, 
the monarch of the Franks, as winter approached, 
despatched a considerable forced towards the scene 
of contention. 

Whether he had at this time absolutely determined 
to carry the war into Hungary itself, or whether the 
measure was yierely, as I have said, one of precau- 
tion, in order to guard his territory from attack, till 
the negotiations which were still pending should be 
terminated, does not clearly appear. It is probable, 
however, that towards Charlemagne the Avars, or 
Huns, made use of the same mixture of cunning and 
insolence which they had displayed successfully in 
their conduct towards the empire^ of the East, on 
their first entrance into Europe ; and it is evident that 
the discussions were protracted for a great length of 
time, and were not broken off till the end of the year. 
But Charlemagne was not to be turned from his 
purpose ; and the moment the spring arrived, he was 

* Ann. Uetteni. ; Chron. Brev. Ducbetne, torn. lii. p. 196. Thii fact 
appears to me to be perflN:tly clear, notwithatanding a learned but unaatiar 
Aoetory dimertailon in the Memolra of tbe Academy of Belles Lettntt 

tAnn. Eginbaid. 

t Fragment. Annal. anon. D. Bonqnet, vol. ▼. p. S6, ann. 790. 

i Da Boat, Hlat Anelaiuie dea FwplMia Uv. xU. cbap. UL 
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once more at the head of his armies, prepared to 
pursue the war with more than usual vigonr. He 
well knew the gfreat resources of the country he 
was about to invade, its natural and its artificial 
defences, and the courage and resolution of its 
inhabitants; and, though he both contemned the 
arrogance which we find from all historians thai 
the Avars displayed, and felt that confidence of 
victory which is often both a presage and a means 
of success, he prepared for a war of a more smious 
character than any which he had hitherto mider- 
taken, and had recourse to measures and precau- 
tions which he had previously neglected to emj^oy. 

These precautions were to be taken for the secu- 
rity of the territories which he left behind him, as 
well as for the conquest of tho§e which he invaded. 
The paths of conquerors are always on volcanoes, 
and each step may be shaken by an earthquake ; for, 
in most instances, it requires a longer space of time 
than the life of one man so far to amalgamate a 
subdued people with their victors as to render amr 
one footfall of ambition secure, in the whole march 
of hostile aggrandizement. Many have been tiie 
means employed to assimilate nations more rapi^y; 
and the most rational, aci well as the most succesirful, 
has been that practised by Charlemagne, of endeav- 
ouring to overcome national prejudices and the bitter 
memory of subjection by a community of interest, 
and a participation of endeavour and reward. This 
plan had produced the most happy consequences in 
regard to the Lombards, who, fighting side by side 
with the Franks, had become identified vrith them 
in victory and glory; and Charlemagne hoped, by 
the same measures, to bend the Saxons in the same 
degree. 

A large body of tha,t people* was accordinglv 
incorporated with his army, and destined to march 

*Cbrai. MoiMiiie. 
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ii^aiBSt the Hims, probably with the double view pi 
omplojring a number of fierce and active men at a 
distance from their own country, and in a situation 
where they could not revolt, and of habituating 
them to the customs, the religion, and the discipline- 
of the Franks. His whole forces were then disposed 
is three great divisions ; and, having taken measures 
to ensure a regular supply of all things necessary for 
the expedition,* he marched towards the frontier of 
the enemy. The plan of his campaign was one well 
calculated to secure success. The army which had 
been previously sent forward to Bavaria, together 
with tiie troops raised in that country, were com- 
manded to descend the Danube in boats,! which 
contained also abundant military stores and provi- 
BioHS. He himself marched forward with a large 
force, on the southern side of the river ; and his 

Senerals, Theoderic and Meginfried,^ led the third 
ivision, composed of Saxons and oriental Franks, 
^ong the northern bank of the stream. Although 
these dispositions would, in all probability, have 
determined the event of the opening war, Charle- 
magne omitted nothing which might procure a 
/speedy and fortunate issue to his enterprise ; and« 
before entering Hungary, he despatched messengers 
to his son^ Pepin, King of Italy, requiring him to 
march, with the Duke of Friuli and the Lombard 
Ibfcea, upon the frontier of the Avars, and co-operate 
iwith the other troops, which he was leading against 
that nation from the west. 

Much of the success of an invasion, of course, 
depends upon the nature of the invaded country ; 

* Eginhard, Ann. 701 . t Cbron. Ifoissiac. t Eginbarri , Ann. 

^The sons of Charlemagne, appointed to the gorernment of kingdomi 
even ba tlwlr inftncy, were tinder ttie general guidance of a sort of gof* 
amora,«idtod bajnlL The tator, or governor, of Lonia King of Aquitaijie, 
waa Arnulpb ; (a) and it is probable, that the Duke of Friuli, whb, we find, 
Bceompanied repin King of Italy in all bia expedition*, filled the 
Affioe in zegard to him. 

M Iw tke Lib of 1Mb U IMiaaair, bj the 
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and the territory of the Hnns was defended is 90 
peculiar a manner, that it may be well to conaider 
for a moment the difficulties which opposed the 
progfrcss of the French monarch. A more distinct 
account of the Hungarian dominions in that day 
has come down to us than the old annalists often 
furnish on any subject. But that account ia so 
extraordinary in itself, that each writer who has 
since touched upon the history of Charlemagne has 
endeavoured to explain, according to his own ideas, 
the description furnished by the Monk of St. Gall, 
from the words of an eyewitness. Some have 
magnified, and some have softened, the particulars 
of this account ; but the fact of the country of the 
Avars having been guarded by fortifications of a 
very ingenious and perfectly singular nature is 
admitted by all.* The whole country, we are told, 
was surrounded by nine circles of double palisading, 
formed of trunks of trees, twenty feet in height. 
The interstice of the double palisade was twenty 
feet in width, which was filled with stone and com- 
pact lime, while the top of the whole, covered with 
vegetable earth, was planted with living shrubs. At 
the distance of twenty Teutonic, or forty Italian, 
miles from the first circle, or hegin^ as it is called, 
was a second internal one, fortified in the same 
manner; and thus the country presented fortress 
after fortress, from the outer palisade to the small 
inner circle, or rin^, as the writers of that day term 
it, within which the accumulated wealth of ages 
was guarded by the Avars. The space between the 
various ramparts was filled by a woody country, so 
thronged with towns and villages that a trumpet 
could be heard from the one to the other ; and the 
means of egress from the inner to the external 
circles, or from the extreme boundary to the neigh- 
bouring countries, consisted alone in very narrow 

* Monachiu Songallensis, lib. U. cap. ii 
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orily-ports, pierced in Tahoos parte of the pall* 
Mdes. 

Such is the description given by a person who 
wrote within a century of the events he narrates ; 
who received his account from one of the officers 
of the monarch ; and who addresses his work to an 
immediate descendant of Charlemagne.* But when 
we remember that other parts of his work are fidl 
of errors and absurdities, and find that, among the 
annalists of the time, his statement is confirmed by 
littliB but vague allusions to extensive fortifications, 
and the still more vague traditions of after years, 
we shall feel inchned to reject the particulars as 
hjTperbolical, if not totally false, while we admit the 
general fact of the country having been carefully 
secured by strong artificial defences of a singular 
kind. 

In addition to these obstacles to the progress of 
a conqueror, the people of Hungary were known to 
be a hardy, bold, and persevering race, so that it re- 
quired the exertion of all his vast resources to ensure 
the success of Charlemagne's enterprise. The pre^ 
parations necessary for carrying on the war upon 
the extensive scale which these circumstances de- 
manded delayed the French monarch so long, that 
the month of Septemberf had commenced before he 
reached the banks of the river Ens, which at that 
time formed the boundary of Bavaria. From that 
moment, however, no time was lost ere he proceeded 
to put in execution the plan he had formed for his 
campaign. He immediately entered the country of 
the Avars ; and no resistance in the open field seems 
to have preceded his attack of the fortresses which 
lay in his way. Three of these were immediately 

*On tbeM vrarampciooa of his Taracity, tto writings of the Monk of 
St. Oall bare been atronfly sopported ; but he ia not, nnfottunateiy, tba 
first writer who has dedicated fUtehood to a fciQf « <»r, with neansof ae- 
quiring tnith, has taken pains todtoseminate error. 

t Aan. Eginhard, A. I>. 70L 
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taken by the monarch, sword in hand, and he then 
marched forward with his usual rapid advance, laymg 
waste the country, tiU he reached the b^nks of the 
Raab, which he crossed, and, following the coarse 
of that river, only halted at its junction with the 
Danube. 

Here Charlemagne encamped for some days, and 
received the news of the success of his son Pepin,* 
who, with the Duke of Friuli, had entered the terri* 
tories of the Huns, and, encountering their army 
almost immediately, had totally defeated them, witn 
immense slaughter. Every promise of success, 
therefore, had hitherto attended the expedition of 
the French monarch ; but at this time one of the 
most terrible scourges which dould afflict an army 
almost entirely composed of cavalry, fell upon that 
of Charlemagne: a pestilential disease broke out 
among the horses, with such violence that before 

* Epist. Gar. Mag. ad Fastradam ; Dom Bonqnet, tome t. paffe 02SL 
A passage in this epistle seems, in some slight degree, to confirm tiw 
account of the Monk of St. Gall ; although, tvere his de8cripti<m not 
extant, it must be confessed no one would have understood the exist- 
ence of such (brtifications from the terms in which Charles expreasos 
himself. After relating the invasion of Hungary by Pepin, and ttie 
defbat of the Avars by that prince and his companions, be says, '*Bt 
exapoliaverunt ipsum vullum et sederunt ibidem ipsa nocteJ* The pre- 
cise meaning of vaJlum^ In ancient fortification, I belieVe to be a trendi 
and palisade ; but Charles never mentions the attacic of any (brtreaa, 
merely saying, *< pervenerunt ir^rajhus ipsontM ;" (torn which we may 
deduce, perhaps, that the whole country was thus defended, and that tbe 
vallum which the Franks plundered after the battle was the spioe 
between the outer and an inner circle of palisade. 

The Annals of Metz, however, describe a more regular line of ftntifie«- 
tion ; and though, as a much later record, it is not of the same aaihority 
as the accounts of contemporaries, it may serve to show the true mean- 
ing of the vague teniis in which contemporaries have spoken. " Bt ita 
pergentes pervenerunt illucubi jam Avares munitiones paraverunt: de 
AustraU parte ad Cuunherc, de Aquilonali verd ripa in loco qui dicitnr 
Gamp : sic enim nominatur ille fluvius, qui infiuit in Danubium. Itaqae 
Avares cum ex utraque ripss parte yidissent exercitum, et classem per 
medium fluvium venientem, tantus terror super eos cecidit, ut dimis- 
«lBj»restdUs munitionum, Aigs latibula qtorerunt.''— Ann. MeUens. 
A. D. 791. 

This ehronicle is supposed to have been composed In the year 90l» 
and was copied from preceding annala, wUch were, in all probabUi^ 
contemporvy 
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fiie sovereign could effect his retreat into Bavaria, 
nine-tenths of those which he had brought with him 
had perished.* 

Notwithstanding this disaster, the retreat of the 
Franks was not followed by any of those terrible 
consequences which might have taken place, had 
the Avars awoke from the panic into which the 
rapid motions and immense forces of the French 
monarch had thrown them, in time to take advantage 
of the opportunity which accident produced i^ their 
favour. The Franks were suffered to retire unmo- 
lested, and carried with them an immense quantity 
of booty,! as well as an innumerable multitude of 
prisoners. Thus far successful, it would seem that 
Charlemagne^ at the time of his return, was fully 
determined to pursue the war he had commenced, 
to the ufter subversion of the power of the Huns ; 
bat circumstance, that mighty disappointer of the 
best-laid designs, intervened, and the monarch of the 
Franks never more set his foot within the confines 
of Panonia as a warrior. 

In accordance with his intention, however, of 
re-entering Hungary early in the spring, he pro- 
ceeded no farther on his return towards France than 
Ratisbon, where he employed the winter in con- 
structing a bridge of boatsj across the Danube, and 
in examining a new heresy which had arisen in the 
church. 

As this investigation tended not ^lone to the refu- 
tation of an idle schismatic, but brought on discus- 
sionjs attended with more important historical con- 
sequences, we must pause upon the subject longer 
than would have been otherwise necessary. Some 
short time before the precise period of which I write, 
Felix, who had been established Bishop of Urgel, a 
city within the hmits of the Spanish march, had 
Relaxed his belief, that Christ was merely the Son 

* Bginhlid, Annatot, 791. f Chran. MoiMiae. X Eginbird, Aimtlei. 

6b 
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of God by adoption, and maintained his nature t9 
have been human. This doctrine was first promul- 
gated by him in a letter addressed to the Bishop of 
Toledo ; but, not contented with the simple assemon 
of his own opinions, he endeavoured to propagate 
them by various writings ; and was, in consequence, 
brought before Charlemagne at Ratisbon. A coun- 
cil was immediately called by the king, consisting 
of such Freilch prelates as happened to be in the 
neighbourhood at the time. By these the opinions 
of Felix were condemned as heretical, and he him- 
self was sent to Rome for the judgment of Pope 
Adrian, to whom he confessed his error, and from 
whose hands he* received absolution.! 

His doctrine, however, had gained ground : many 
of the Spanish bishops had embraced the Felician 
heresy ;% and it was found necessary to hold a more 
full and general synod at fS^nkfort, to consider the 
subject with greater solemnity and deliberation. In 
this assembly, Alcuin^ pleaded against the errors of 
Felix ; and a solemn condemnation of the opinions 
of that prelate was again pronounced, and generally 
promulgated, together with Charlemagne's profes- 
sion of faith. Disputations on points of doctrine 
almost always lead to the examination of new sub- 
jects, and the excitation of new disputes. It is prob- 
able, that had the.Felician heresy never been exam- 
ined,|| the council of Frankfort might never have 

*Ann. Mettensts; Ann. Faldensis; Ann. Eginhard. 

t Notwithstanding the (kct of his confbssion and absolotlon, he is said 
by some writers to have persisted in his opinions, and to have died ia 
tWDi at Lyons.— Chron. Adonis. 

f Snpp. Paul. Diacon. ad. ann. 794: Chron. Lambertl Shafhalmrg; 
Bpist Car. Mag. ad Elepandum ; Concil. Gall. vol. 11. jnge 180. 

(The Benedictines in the chronology which they hare aflUed to the 
Utb of Alcuin (cap. Til.), where this foct is mentioned, place it in the year 
790 ; and the anonymous author states it to have taken place at Aix-1»- 
Chapelle. I, however, retain the date and place which I had origlnaU7 
given, because I do not find from other authoritios that the heresy of Fdix 
was discussed at Aix in the year 7iW> and we know that Alcnfn hiA 
Mtumed to France befbre 794. 

U.A.D.7M. 
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l)eeil held ; but, as it was, after deciding upon the 
first question, the assembled bishops proceeded to 
discuss the famous Nicene council (the second of 
Nice), by the authority of which the Empress Irene 
had restored the worship of images. 

Either sufficient folly, superstition, or civilization 
was wanting in the Frankish assembly to adopt the 
pure idolatry of the Greek church ; and the council 
of Nice was, consequently, declared by the council 
of Frankfort to be useless and invalid, and its decrees 
were unanimously rejected.* On this last occasion 
two legates! were present on the part of the pope, 
who had previously disavowed the messengers 
which had appeared in his name at the council of 
Nice.l Nevertheless, it can hardly be supposed 
that tne Roman pontiffs, whose separation from 
Greece had for its motive and justification the abo- 
lition of idol worship at Constantinople, would will- 
ingly countenance the rejection of the eame idolatry 
in France. 

No sooner had the council of Frankfort decided 
upon this question, than the priests and learned men, 
who were gathered together by the patronage of 
Charlemagne lor very different purposes, united to 
compose a long and studious refutation of the doc- 
trines of the Nicene council. The book, or rather 
books, thus produced (called the Libri Carolini), 
though somewhat scurrilous, and not very argument- 
ative, received the sanction of Charlemagne, were 
honoured with his name, and were sent, together 
with an epistle, to the Roman pontiff(^ by the hands 
of Angelbert,! one of the ministers o% the monarch. 

* Ann. TOiani: Ann. Eginbard. 

t Thew were Strahen and Tbeqpbel«ete«. 

I Gibbon, ebap. 40. $ Epiet. Alcoini Abbat. 

II He ia called nunutrum eapelUBt whicb is craiialated, of the chaneerjr, 
by the Benedictinea. In 783 he was attached to Pepin King of Italy. 
In 787 he married Bertha, daughter of Charlemagne, by whom he had 
Harmidua, and Nitbard the hiatorian . In 701 he retired to the monaateiy 
of Cannrianaia, or 6c Rlanier. in 792 ha eoaduotad FeUx to Boom. Jm 
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The pope replied to the French sovereign's letter, 
but not to his book ;* and, quietly allowing the visky- 
ject to drop, left time and superstition to do their 
work, and lead the Franks from the toleration of 
images as useful memorials of faith, to their adora- 
tion as visible intercessors.! Not long after this 
period appeared the false decretals, on which so 
much of the assumed authority of the Roman church 
has been founded ; and it is not at all improbable 
that the manufacture of these antedaied decrees was 
first suggested to the policy of the Lateran by the 
bold tone of the council of Frankfort. Undoubtedly, 
to put down such synods, or rather to command 
them^ was the great object of those decretals ; and 
it appears certain that tbe^r were published between 
794 and 800.. Thus it is probable that Adrian 
attempted, without answering the arguments of the 
Gallic scribes, to annihilate such assemblies as that 
which had prompted them to write. 

704 be carried Libri Caralini to Rome. Tn 796 be wan aent to Pope 
Leo. In 800, he accompanied Cbarlemagne ibi&er. A^d in 8X4 be 
died.— Dom Bouquet, prefbce, vol. ▼. 
*Eplat. Hadrian! Papn; Mabillon.- 

J Gibbon. 
See tbe elegant and perspicuous view taken of the history of tbbt$ 
4^entala by Mr. Hallam, Hia^. Middle Ages, voU iii, {>. 839. 
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BOOK X. 

VBOM THE CONSPIRACY OF PEPIN THE HUNCHBACK, TO THE 
FINAL SUBJUGATION OF THE SAXONS. 

mov A. D. 792, TO A. D. 804. 

The Oonapiney of PeplD the Hunchback— Hit Birth ani] Chancter— I>it> 
covery of the Designs of the Conspirators— Their Trial and Condem- 
nation — Constitution of the General Assemblies of tlie Franlcs under 
Charlemagne, and their Functions— Counts of the Palaet>— Fresh 
Bevolt of Saxony— France invaded by the Saracens— Defeat of Wil« 
beim, Dukeof Thoulonse,and the Trttops of the Spanish March— Con- 
liuct of Charlemagne— Project for the Union of the Rhine and the 
Danube— The Attempt abandoned— Death of the Queen Fastradik^ 
Wars with Saxony— Expairiaiion of the Saxons — Object, Necessity, 
and Advantage of the Subjugation of Saxony. 

When Charlemag^ne first undertook to revenge the 
aggression which the Huns had committed in their 
irruptions into Bavaria, internal tranquillity and ex- 
ternsd peace offered the fairest opportunity for the 
endeavour, and the clearest prospect of success. 
But before he could enter upon a second campaign, 
unexpected dangers assailea him on all sides. 

The first and the most imminent of these dangers, 
as it menaced his own person, as well as the secu- 
rity of his dominions, arose in a conspiracy formed 
by several of his nobles, who had again occasion to 
complain of the cruelty of the Queen Fastrada.* 
How that cruelty was exercised is not stated on this 
occasion, any more than on that of the conspiracy 
of Hartrad in 785 ; but it is easy to conceive many 
ways in which a harsh and imperious woman might 
bring the govemmentf of her husband into hatred 

* Annates Eginhard ; Ann. Poet. Saxon. 

t The queens of France, under the second race, were in possession of 
an offica La Um honsebold and kingdom of their hnabuida, which aUbrded 

Bb3 
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with his people, though it is difficult to comprehend 
how such a monarch as Charlemagne permitted his 
P|Ower to be abused by any one to whom it was par- 
tially delegated. 

It is probable that the conspiracy was long in 
embryo, and that both real grievances and restless 
ambition added day by day to the numbers impli- 
cated. At length tne discontent extended to a suffi- 
cient number of nobles to render success probable, 
and nothing further was required but a chief to give 
dignity to the enterprise, and to direct the efforts of 
the conspirators. That chief was unfortunately too 
soon found, and found in the family of the monarch 
himself. In very early years, as I have before men- 
tioned, Charlemagne had connected himself with 
a woman of inferior rank, named Himiltruda, but 
solely by the ties of illicit love.* By her he had 
one son, named Pepin, who grew up with a shrewd 
keen mind, an irritable temper, and great personal 
deformity. Whether from any doubts in regard to 
paternity, or from some other cause, cannot be told, 
but Charlemagne so little regarded this child as one 
of his family that he gave the same name which he 
bore to one of his legitimate sons. He educated 
him, however, and kept him at his court ; but it is 

no small opportunity, if indeed it did not offer great indaceiiMnts, to 
oppress the nobility. We find that ihey were the chief treasurers of 
the palace ; and that the species of tribute, or irnpotit, called dona annv^ 
alia, was paid into the hands of their sub-treasurer. These dona annualia 
consisted not alone in money, but often in goods, food, wine, or horses; 
and though the three last sorts of dues were exempted from the charge 
of the queens, the means of extortion, either on their own part, or that of 
their agents, were utill considerable.— See Ducange, DissertHtion iv. 

*That she was not his wife by any fbnn whatever is sufficiently 
proved by all the annals of the time ; though Monsieur Gaillard most 
pertinaciously insists that she was a wife, whose rank was inferior to 
the monarch's own, and cites a great many authorities to prove that 
Pepin was legitimate. All that he can advance, drawn from modem 
authorities, however, is as nothing in opposition to the writers of the 
lime, who uniformly place Pepin in contrast with the citildren of Charle- 
magne ex legitimo matrimonio ; or those qui ae hgUima geniti surU. (a) 
6ee Note, p. 210. 

(ia}A|iii. Loiseliaai j Cfan». BleiaUe. 
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easy to conceive that, in a bad and irritable mind, 
tfae grief which his inferior share of love and author* 
ity must have produced might easily be perverted 
to hatred towards his father, and malignant envy 
towards his more happy brothers. 

The conspirators who had planned the subversion 
of their sovereign's throne found it no difficult mat- 
ter to bring Pepin the Hunchback^ as he was called, 
to abet their schemes ; and, as very frequently hap- 
pens, the additional criminality of the child who 
revolted against his father brought an aggravation 
of crime to all. To the plot for rising against their 
sovereign's authority was added the design of taking 
his life and that of all his legitimate sons.* What 
share of private benefit was to accrue to each of the 
inferior conspirators is not known ; but Pepin was 
to be raised to the throne of France, upon the dead 
t)odies of his father and his brethren. 

Pepin feigned an illness in order to absent himself 
from the court, and the last arrangements were con- 
cluded for the proposed revolt and massacre ; but it 
80 happened that a certain monk, named Fardulphus, 
who had been brought by Charlemagne from Lom- 
bardy,t shortly after the fall of Pavia, overheard by 
accident the unnatural resolution of the son, and 

* Eglnhard, Ann. 793 ; Ann. Loiseiiani, edit. Canisii ; Cbron. Moitsiac. 

t The account given by the Monk of St. Gall, is as follows :— '* Some 
ndbles, haTing assembled in the church of St. Peter, conspired together 
the death of the emperor. After their deliberations, Pepin, fearing that 
they might have been overheard IVom some secret place, gave orders that 
the church should be searched, to see whether rome one might not be 
concealed Jn the comers of the building, or under the altars ; whea, 
behold, as they had feared, they found a clerk hidden beneath one of the 
altars. Seizing upon him, they compelled him to swear that he would 
not betfay their counsel ; and he, fearing that he should lose his life, as 
lliey threatened, did not reAise to swear ; but no sooner were they gone 
than, little heeding his sacrilegious ontb, he ran immediately to the palace." 
— Monachus Sangallensis, lib. ii. cup 18. Monsieur Gaillard imbodies 
this account, and, in the margin, attributes it to Eginhard's Annals, 
-which are quite guiltless of the anecdote, be it true or fklse. Peoin 
feigned an illness, to absent himself from his fiither.— Eglnhard In Vic. 
Car. Magn. 
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the bloody designs of the conspirators, and instantly 
hastened to give information of their purpose. 

His account was clear and distinct. The whole 
of the traitors were arrested and brought to trial ; 
their crime was fully proved; and death was the 
sentence of all. The sword and the cord were the 
punishments inflicted on the conspirators in general. 
One only was spared, in whose case the ties of blood, 
and perhaps the belief that he had been made an 
instrument by more designing men, outweighed the 
cruel justice which demanded impartiality of inflic- 
tion. Pepin was condemned to eternal seclusion in 
a monastery ; and if we may credit the description 
of him given by the Monk of St. Gall, he carried to 
the cloister the same bitter* and disappointed ma- 
lignity which had led him to conspire against his 
father and his king. 

The sentence on Pepin and his accomplices was, 
of course, pronounced by a more impartial tribunal 
than the palace judgment-seat of the offended mon- 
arch. The general assemblyf of the Frankish peo- 
ple was called^ to take cognizance of the detected 
conspiracy ; and, for the second time, awarded the 
extreme penalty of the law for the crime of high- 
treason. 

Since the death of Charles M artel, a great change 
had taken place in the functions of this assembly, 
the constitution of which, during the first years of 
the French monarchy, probably varied with every 
thing else, according to the character and power of 
the sovereign and the circumstances of the times. ^ 

* Mon. Sangallens, lib. ii. cap. xix. 4 

t Ann. Loiaeliani, 792. 

t As it tias been asserted tbat these general assemblies of the nation 
vr^re never called except at the usual time of their meeting, the words of 
the Annals or Loisel, as published by Canisius, may be cited on the 
present occasion :— Rex Carolus cum cognovisset consilium Pipini, et 
consentaneorum suorum, coadjavit adventum Francoram, et idioranii 
fidelium suorum, ad Reganesburg. Ubi universus populas Chrit- 
tianus, &c. 

$ See Note IV. 
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CMmrles Martei, confident in his own superior yigoar 
-irf miad and body, despising the clergy, who were 
then in almost as degraded a state as the kings, and 
fearful of fixing his authority on the support of the 
nobles, which had often proved the most unstable 
of all foundations, dispensed as much as possible 
with all assemblies of the people ; and if he did not 
formally abohsh them, suffered them to fall into 
desuetude.* Pepin, on the contrary, with the object 
of a croim before his eyes, made use of the ancient 
meetings of the nation to obtain his purpose ; but, 
jealous of the authority which he had only shared 
with a view to confirm, he circumscribed afterward 
the powers of the assembhes, and suffered them only 
to deliberate upon church discipline and general 
policy. Charlemagne, seated in the hearts of his 
people, — a nobler throne than the bucklers which 
raised his father to the acme of his fortune^ — ^trusted 
the nation that trusted him ; and, strivii\g to wield 
the mighty sceptre of his own genius solely for the 
benefit of his subjects, neither feared nor encoun- 
tered oppQsition to measures which were conceived 
in the spirit of disinterested beneficence, and framed 
with wisdom far superior to his age. 

Under his administration, the diets or general 
assembhes of the people, constituted as before of all 
the noblest both secular and ecclesiastical, exer* 

* B«n]aiiiTiIUera rar les Andens Pariementq de France, Epit. 11. 

t Wbat were the precise qoalificatione for a seat in this awembly ig 
hj no means dear. Hincmar states that the elder nobles were these, 
firopier eonsUium orHnandum, and the younger, idem oongUium ««•> 
cipier^wn^ which has been translated both^by Boulainvilliers and Gail- 
lard, ** the elder to deliberate, and the y'ounsrer to consent." This would 
■eem, howerer, not to be a correct interpretation ; for the power to ecn- 
«ent would imply the power to dissent ; and it is probable that Hincmar, 
or rather Adhalardns, whom he cites, intended to imply, that the elder 
nobles were there to deliberate and the yonnger to receive the laws, and 
■ee them executed in their separate jurisdictions. The terms Optimate* 
and Fideles are generally given to the persons called to these assem* 
blies ; but whether the title was assigned by any fixed law, er was left 
M vague In (bet as it is in record, doea not appear ftom any authority ] 
liftT* Been able to meet with. 
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cised immense power. Theyfonned the great 
council of state, destined to advise with the mon- 
arch on all questions of peace or war, and, indeed, 
on the whole conduct of his empire. The3r* framed 
the laws, and enacted the imposts for the following 
year ; acted as the principal court of appeal for the 
whole people ; and possessed all the prerogatives of 
the highest judicial as well as legislative tK)dy. 

At these meetings, in general, the ambassadors 
from foreign powers were received ; and after the 
many conquests of Charlemagne, when the national 
assembly contained representatives from almost 
eveiy continental country— frOm the shores of the 
Baltic to the British Channel, from beyond the Pyre- 
nees to the depths of Panonia — ^the splendour and 
singularity of tne scene was such as to call forth 
many a glowing description fVom the pens of admir- 
ing contemporaries. At these assemblies, also, were 
presented those peculiar tributes or fines, which 
vassals were required to pay by the tenure of their 
lands, and which were called annua,! ^^ ^ona annu- 
dlia.X Here, too, were received the general dues 
coUected throughout the kingdom, and the tribute 
by which conquered nations acknowledged their 
dependence, while they retained their separate form 
of government. 

In the first ages of the French monarchy, these 
assemblies were held usually only once in the year; 
but in the beginning of the second race of kings 
(though at what period is not precisely known), two 
meetings took place annually. The first of these, 

however, still remained the most important,^ rega- 

I 

* Daconge, Dissertation sur 1m AMembUet 8ol«niieUe«; Boaltin- 
Tilliere aur lea Anetens Parlepienta. 

t Theae gifta, or tributes, did not alone oooaiat in money, bvt often 
•lao in produoe, and very ft«quently in horses. 

t Adhelard, apud Hiocmar, de Ord. Palat. ; Ducange, Ptsoortationn. 

% Bach is the statement of Hincmar, and all modem writers hate M 
lowed him ; but it is equally certain, that daring the greater part of this 
monarch's reign the annalists speak of the annual assembly In Mayns. 
the one gnat meeting of tho people. 
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laliiiff Cfvery thin^ for the ensuing year that foresight 
c^ould accomplish ; while the second took heed of 
all which by accident or from press of business had 
been neglected in the first. 

Such was the vast machine which Charlema^e 
eniployed, in the beneficent purpose of govermng* 
his people for their own advantage. But, notwith- 
standing the great power which he ascribed to these 
assemblies) we find that he himself, without their 
concurrence, often made war or peace ; and added 
laws to those which they had enacted. ^ Thus, while 
he called the nation, for its own benefit, to partici- 
pate in the exercise of the authority which his pre- 
decessors had assumed^ he relinquished no particle 
of real power himself; and, indeed, the whole of his 
reign evinces, that if the monarch had confidence in 
his people, the people had confidence in their mon- 
arch ; and that, showing his reliance on the nation 
by consulting them whenever it was possible, he 
was despotic through the affections of his subjects. 

Nevertheless, aluiough the diet served the king 
as a great and general council on all subjects of uni- 
versal interest, and in regard to all permanent insti- 
tutions, there were many sudden Emergencies and 
minor details on which it could not be consulted ; 
and which, in after ages, have been generally sub- 
mitted by sovereigns to particular advisers, formmg 
their privy council. 

On these oqcasions, Charlemagne either acted by 
his own judgment, or by the advice of some of the 
most prudent of his officers and attendants, who 
happened to be with him at the tiine. These he 
caUed to a private consultation^ whether the ques- 
tion was warlike or poUtical; but there does not 
appear to have existed any permanent and regular 
council,* to assist the king in matters of general 
administration. 

• Sereral writers taave inpposed that socli a privy council did exist, 
iNit I ean diacoTer no trace of it vtliateYer. The king eonstanily called 
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In reffard to the dispensation of justice, howeT^r^ 
a regular court was established in the royal palace, 
at which the king himself frequently presided. . The 
principal* officers of this court were called counts 
of the palace, or, in other words, palace judges. Of 
their functions in general I have given a more de- 
tailed account before ; and shall only repeat, that to 
them was a general appeal from all -other courts 
throughout the country, though the right of judging 
in the first instance also belonged to them, Of occa- 
sion required such a proceeding. Under the first 
race of French monarchs, one of these counts suf- 
ficed, and the duties were either small or were neg- 
lected ; but in the reign of Charlemagne — who con- 
sidered promptitude of decision as an essential part 
of justice, — these officers were considerably multi- 
plied. So much, was this the case, that continual 
access could be had to judgment ; and, to use the 
words of Mably, the business of a courtier was then, 
not to offer flattery, but to administer the law. In 
aid of these counts were a number of counsellors, 
called Scabini Palatii ; and, with their assistance, the 
palatines held continual sittings in the royal resi- 
dence, where causes of every kind were argued and 
# decided, so that redress could never be retarded, nor 
offences remain long unpunished.f 

To this court, however, such conspiracies as those 
of Tassilo, Hartrad, and Pepin were not submitted ;. 
although it would seem that their reference to a 
general assembly of the nation depended more on 

tiie wisest and best of bis nobles to consult with him ; as we find he did 
on his march against Beneven^um, and in a thousand other instances. In 
like manner, the counts palatine and the provincial counts often called 
to assist them in their Judgment such nobles as might happen to be 
in thfir vicinity ; but there does not appear to me the trace of any per- 
manent council, to advise the monarch on subjects of general admiiiie- 
tration. 

* Ducange, Dissertation xiv. 

t The counts palatine were often directed to the provinces, and many 
of the provincial counts se^m also to have been counts palatine. 8w 
Ducange, Oiasert. xiv. 
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th« impartial feeling of the monarch than on the 
acknowledged incompetency of his palace court. It 
never appears that the national assembly was less 
severe m its judgment against traitors than the most 
bigoted advocates of authority could have been ; for, 
in all cases, we find that the mdignant clamour with 
which the people doomed to death those who con- 
spired against their king showed at once how little 
the nation in general sympathized with the treason 
of individuals. Mercy, however, has always been 
one of the peculiar prerogatives of royalty; and 
Pepin,* as well as Tassilo, though condemned by his 
countrymen, was pardoned by the voice of Charle- 
magne himself.f 

The service of the Lombard priest, who, by the 
loyal promptitude of his information, had saved the 
state, was not forgotten by the gratitude of the mon- 
arch. A year passed away, indeed, before it received 
its reward ; but at the end of that time, the abbacy 
of St. Denis became vacant ; and Fardulphus, so 
lately a poor and unknown clerk, was raised to one 
of the richest dignities in the Gallic church.J 

To a mind like that of Charlemagne, the conspir- 
acy of his subjects and the treason of his son were 
in themselves profoundly painful ; but other griefs 
and disappointments now fell thick upon the mon- 
arch of the Franks ; and it seemed as if the whole 
labour of his life were to be done away at once, and 
to commence anew. Whether the secret negotia- 
tions of Pepin and his confedenites had extended to 
Saxony or not cannot be discovered ; but scarcely 
had Charlemagne encountered the sad news of his 
son's treachery, and undergone the bitter task of 
judging his crime, ere he received intelligence that 

* Some bare conoeired, on the ftith of a -nguB pa«imge in one of ttM 
annalists, that Chariemagne had stripped himself of the power of show- 
isf mercy, and that the pardon of Tassilo and Pepin was pronoanced bj 
the assembly at the intercession of the monarch. This supposition, 
lloweTer, seems to be totaUy destitute of all reasonable fbandatlon. 

t Ana. LoiseUani : Chron. Molssiae. t Eginhaid. Ann. 

Co 
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tbe people on whom he had spent so much time, and 
labour, and blood to subdue and civilize, had sud- 
denly broken the oaths they had taken, driven forth 
the teachers he had sent them, destroyed the 
churches he had built, and spilt the blood of his 
officers wherever their could be foimd.* 

After the repeated defeats which they had re- 
ceived while singly opposed to the monarch of the 
Franks, the Saxons had not ventured upon so bold 
an insurrection as that which they now undertook, 
without having assured themselves of support. For 
this purpose, they had entered into a general lea^e 
with all the pagan nations round about ; and havmg 
allied themselves with the Huns, whom they had 
been led to subdue, they no longer feared to renew 
the struggle, which they imagined disunion and want 
of allies haul hitherto alone rendered ineffectual. 
The first S3anptom of their revolt ^^as, as usyal, a 
general return to paganism, and their first effort, an 
attack upon the troops which Theoderic,t the cousin 
of Charlemagne, w'as leading back, from the cam- 
paign against the Huns4 A great part of the forces 
under his command consisted of Saxons and Frisons, 
and were consequently enemies rather than fellow- 
soldiers. The rest, comprising several thousand 
Franks, taken by surprise and overpowered by num- 
bers, were cut to pieces to a man.^ 

Such was the first news which reached Charle- 
magne after the discovery of Pepin's conspiracy ; 
and scarcely had it been received when another 
unexpected attack was announced to him. 

* Ann. Loiseliani; Ann. Tlliani : Chron. MdMdiu!. 

t The account of Monsienr Gaulard ia a« fbUowa:— <* En 79S fl«lQc 
d^entre eux (lea Baxona) qui senroient dana aon armie, ae mutinirent; 
•t taiU^rent oi piecea un detachment qui Ini aervoit d'eaoorte,* Ae 
The worda of Eginhard,— ** Nuotiatum eat ooptaa, qnaa Thcdericw 
Cornea, per Fiiaiam dncebat, in pago Rhiuatri juzta Wiainin A Stxooibia 
caae intercepuw atque deletaa." 

t A. D. 7M. Eginhard Aun. ; Ann. Poet. Saxon. The flwt is plaoed 
In 79S, but it ia evident that it realty took place in 709, aa Theoderla waa 
returning ftom Hungary. 

i Near Buatringen, on tlM Waaer (Bginhtrd). 
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. When the French monarch, as I haye shown iili 
the history of the campaign against the Avars, com- 
manded his son Pepin King of Italy to lead his 
armies into Hungary, that young prince was already 
^mbroOed in hostilities with Grimwald Duke of 
Beneventum, concerning the cities of Salemum, 
Acherontia, and Consia, which Grimwald, on receiv- 
ing the investiture of the duchy, had promised to 
dismantle, but which he still held fortified and garri- 
fliOned.* The young King of Italy, laying aside the 
affairs of his own government, instantly hastened, as 
before stated, to obey his fathef^s commands, en- 
tered Hungary, defeated the Avars, and worked an 
important eo-operation with -the troops of Charle- 
magi^e. In return for this prompt and effectual 
obedience, Charlemagne, early in the winter, des- 
patched his son Louis, King of Aquitaine, with aU 
the forced }ie could muster, to the aid of his brother 
in Italy.f The King of Aquitaine, in hastening to. 
share the glory of me war against Grimwald, had 
probably left the frontiers of his province somewhat 
exposed, so that the Saracens of Spain judged it a 
conyenient opportunity to avenge the aggression 
which had been made upon their territory, and to 
recover a part of the ground which had been lost. 

An active and war&e prince then possessed, the 
principal Mohammedan power in Spain; and placing 
at the head of his army Abdel melee, an officer:|: of 
a mind similar to his own, he ordered him to break 
in upon the Spanish March of Charlemagne, on the 
side of Gerona. This was accordingly done ; and, 
with the* usual rapidity of Saracen conquest, the 
Moors were at the gates of Narbonhe before any^ 
force was ready to oppose them. The suburbs^ of 
that city were plundered and burnt, and the whole 

* Bretaampertas, in HUrt. Langobard Beneventl, eap. It. ; Mantor^ 
Beript. Rer.Ital. toI. U. part i. pace S33. 
f Aatronom. Anoa. In VIL Ludovie. PiL 
i Bodertovs,Hiat. Arab. ( Chrmi. MolnbM, 
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country round laid waste.* The invaders then again 
turned towards Carcasson, and were marching on in 
their desolating course, when they were encoun- 
tered by the army of Wilhelm Duke of Thoulouse, 
one of the counts of the March, who, with inferior 
forces, instantly resolved to give them battle. But 
in this instance the Franks met with an enemy 
equal to themselves in course and skill, and superior 
in numbers. The forces of the counts of the March 
were totally defeated ; an immense number were 
slain ; Wilhelm himself only escaped by a rapid 
flight ; and the Saracens returned to Spain loaded 
with booty and captives. 

The breach of a great barrier he had taken im- 
mense pains to establish between Christian France 
and Mohammedan Spain — ^the total revolt of a country 
which he had spent half his life to subdue — ^the con- 
spiracy of his own son against his existence, — such 
were the misfortunes that, almost at once, assailed 
the monarch of the Franks. But a glorious record 
of the greatness of his mind has been preserved by 
one who was ian eyewitness to his private life ; and 
it may be boldly stated, on the authority of Eginhard, 
that while Charlemagne never showed a sign of 
exultation in all his mighty successes, he never 
suffered a reverse to impair his confidence, or dis- 
turb' his serenity, t 

\ Louis and Pepin, immediately on hearing of the 
conspiracy against the life of their father, hastened 
to his support and consolation ;| but finding the evil 
past, Pepin returned at once to Italy, with directions 
for carrying on the war against the Beneventines, 
while Louis, after a short stay, proceeded to A(^ui- 
taine, in order to guard against any new irruption 
of the Saracens. No great operations took place in 
either of these wars for some time. That with the 

* Roderie declares that Narbonne was takeo ; but tliif tal inooRMi, 

J Eginhard in Vit. Car. Macni. 
Afltroaom. Anon. In Vit. LudoTic PIL 
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Ben^tentines proceeded with some degree of ac- 
tivity ; but, while Pepin ravaged the territories of 
Grimwald, famine and pestilence wielded a more 
fatal swonl in the heart of his own camp.* The 
Saracen invasion, on the other hand, was not re- 
newed ; and Charlemagne was left free to carry on 
the war against the Huns and the Saxons. 

His first eifort was against the latter people ; for 
the Avars had suffered too much from their recent 
defeats to attempt a renewal of active hostilities for 
some time. Nevertheless, it may be necessary, 
before proceeding to conduct the Saxon war to its 
conclusion, to notice' an undertaking of great magni- 
tude, the expediency of which had been shown by 
the former campaign against' the Avars, and which 
a prospect of renewed hostilities hastened in en- 
deavour. In the course of the Hungarian war, 
Charlemagne had experienced so much benefit from 
the power of transporting his provisions, and a part 
of his a^my by water, that the great and magnificent 
scheme of establishing the same easy means of com- 
munication from one side of Europe to the other 
suggested itself to his mighty mind. 

It would be attributing too much to him, great as 
he was, to suppose that the first idea of the enter- 
prise was suggested by any other thing than the 
desire of facilitating his military operations : but, at 
the same time, anxious as he always evinced him- 
self for the revival of arts and Sciences, the encour- 
agement of manufactures, and the diffusion of com- 
merce, it would be yielding too little credit to his 
greatness of mind to conceive that such motives 
did not mingle with the course of his design, hasten 
it in its progress, and strengthen it against the diffi- 
culties of execution. 

Whatever!" might be the origin of his intention, 
and whatever collateral purposes might combine to 

* Breliempert. EQot. Laogobard Beneventi, cap. vl. t A. D. 7B3. 

Cc2 
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urge the attempt, it is certain that duriDg; his stsf 
at Ratisbon* the project of joining the Danube and 
the Rhine occupied him deeply. The proximity of 
the two small rivers, the Rednitz and the Altmuth— - 
the one of which, falling into the Mein near Bamberg, 
communicates with the Rhine, while the other joins 
the Danube near Kelheim, — seemed to offer great 
facihty for its execution ; and the state of the Dan- 
ube in that day, very different froni what it appears 
at present, held forth the greatest prospect of ad- 
vantage. In the spring, Charlemagne had himself 
laid out the plan of the proposed undertaking ; and 
ordered the works to be commenced ; but towards 
the autumn, he proceeded himself, by water, to the 
spot where they were in progress, ascending the 
stream of the Danubef and the Altmuth, from Rat- 
isbon to the proposed point of junction. The whole 
autumn was consumed by the monarch in superin- 
tending the execution of his design, and encouraging 
by his presence the host of workmen employed. As 
winter approached, he crossed the narrow space 
between the two streams ; and, embarking| on the 
Rednitz, by sailing down its coUrse into the Mein, 
which easily conducted him to Frankfort, at once 
proved the advantages that might be derived from 
tlie passage, if the junction of the rivers could be 
effected. To this, however, obstacles were op- 
posed, which were in that day insurmountable. 
Tremendous rains continued to fall during the 
autumn ; and acting upon a light, unstable sou, de- 
stroyed during the night nearly the whole fruit of the 
labours of the day. As the season advanced, dis- 
eases broke out, and difficulties multiplied ; and at 
length, after having carried the works two thousand 
paces in length, and three hundred in width, the at- 
tempt was abandoned. The conception, however, 
was worthy of Charlemagne; and the vestiges of 

* Eginhard, Annates. t Annalet Tilianl. 

i Ann.Metteiuti8, A. D. 793. 
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that great endeayour may still be seen near the little 
village of Graben, a splendid monument of that mag- 
nificent mind which, in the midst of a barbarous age, 
devised so vast an enterprise. 

At Frankfort, to which Charlemagne proceeded 
after this ineffectual attempt, was held the general 
council, some of the proceedings of which I have 
already alluded to ; and there, also, died the queen 
Fastrada/ whose deeds had served to darken the 
splendour of her husband's character, and whose 
epitaph remains to show the emptiness of epitaphs 
in all ages. 

It may be now necessary, without following any 
further chronologically the war against the Saxons, 
to conduct the history of the struggle between them 
and Charlemagne to its conclusion ; which may be 
done in a few words. As soon as the council of 
Frankfort had terminated its sittings, the monarch 
of the Franks prepared to re-enter Saxony, and to 
repress the revolt which had taken place in that 
country. He divided his army into two parts, and, 
directing one under the command of his son Charles 
to pass by Cologne into the lower part of the Saxon 
territory, he himself led the other division, by the 
eastern provinces, towards a place called Sintfield, 
where a large Saxon force lay, with the intention 
of giving him battlcf A sudden terror, however, 
seized them at the aspect of the monarch, and 
instead of having recourse to arms, they immediately 
surrendered themselves prisoners at discretion, im- 
plored and received the clemency they had so often 
abused, and gave hostages for the faith which waa 
soon again to be violated. 

Scarcely was the revolt suppressed than it once 
more broke out; and though no new chieftain sprang 
up to lead the Saxons, and to concentrate their 
^efforts, they still waged a long and desolating war- 

* A. D. 704 ; Annales Tilimi; Ann. Efrinhard. 
I Ann. LoiseUani ; Ann. TUianl; Ann. £ginliud. 
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tee with the Franks, the history of which is tmt a 
catalogue of insurrections and repressions, without 
any incident of interest to render the detail eitbei^ 
amusing or useful. 
Charlemagne still pursued his purpose with nncon« 

?uerable perseverance. If, from their proximity to 
'ranee, their predatory barbarism, their utter faith- 
lessness, their obstinate courage, and their savage 
cunning, as well as from the want of all natural 
barriers against them, and the impossibility of rais^ 
ing artificial ones sufficient to repel their incursions, 
the Saxons had been found by Charlemagne, at the 
beginning of his reign, the most dangerous enemies 
of his nation, he now felt himself far more called 
upon to subdue them utterly, since they had learned 
from the Franks themselves the art of war. 

The conquest of the Saxons was not a matter of 
choice but of necessity, involving at once the exist* 
ence of the transrhenane provinces of France, the 
safety of all her northern allies, and her position 
among nations. To this war, therefore, Charlemagne 
in person devoted all his energies ; and at len^h^ 
after having in vain attempted, by chastisement and 
by kindness, by force and by instruction, to tranquil 
lize the whole of Saxony, he fell upon the extreme, 
but successful, measure,* of transporting an im- 
mense number from the most turbulent tribes of the 
Saxons to a great distance from their native country.^ 
He accordingly entered^ Saxony early in the year 
804, and, collecting his whole forces at the source 
of the Lippe, he detached several large bodies, 
which swept both banks of the Elbe of their inhab^ 
itants. ' Men, women, and children were alike car- 
ried away, and spread over the face of France ;^ and 

* He had already nacceasftjlly practised the same measure, thoogli 
on a smaller scale, in 705.— See Aniiales Francorum, apud LambeciiUB, 
et Chron. Moissiac. 

t It is to be remarked particularly tbat only tbe most luibnlent tdbat 
were ibus removed. 

t Annalea Hetteotis. $ Cbroa. Bnt, ; Cliran. M'nltiilif 
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k great number were also transferred to Brabant and 
various parts of Flanders, where, at the time of the 
compilation of the Chronicle of St. Denis, their 
language and many of their customs were still pre- 
served.* 

Only one event took place during the course of 
(heae latter wars which is at all worthy of particu- 
lar remark, — this was the first hostile collision be- 
tween the Normans and the Franks. Some offi- 
cers! of Charlemagne, accompanying his ambassador 
towards Sigifrid King of Denmark, were met and 
slain by the piratical Northmen, and, as usual with 
savage nations, one aggression was immediately 
followed by another. • The Normans, almost as soon 
as they had perpetrated the murder of the French 
ambassador, marched in a large body to attack the 
nation of Abodrites,| the firmest allies which the 
crown of France possessed among all the northern 
nations. 

Thrasicon Duke of the Abodrites, however, with 
Eberwin, an officer of Charlemagne, instantly op- 
posed their progress with activity, vigour, and suc- 
cess. A severe conffict took place, in which many 
fell ; but the principal loss was on the side of the 
Normans, who were routed and dispersed with terri- 
ble slaughter. 

These events took place some time previous to 
the last severe measure by which Charlemagne ter- 
minated the Saxon war ; but on the depopulation of 
the banks of the Elbe by the transportation of the 
Saxons, the good services of the Abodrites were 
not forgotten. The vacant country was bestowed 
upon that friendly tribe ;^ and Charlemagne thus 
at once recompensed his most faithful aUies, and 
placed a host of brave and warlike friends between 

* ChroQ. 8. Dttols, lib. tt. eap. 8. t Eglnbard Aim., X. D. 796- 

t Cm of the Abodriia dnkes, or kings, taadbMn alatn in tlie year 798^ 
iB u engagBmoDt with the rebel Saxomi. 
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his own domimoDS and the savage countries of th^ 
north. 

It has been ' asserted — though without even a 
show of reason to support the assertion — ^that the 
conquest of Saxony by Charlemagne called the fero- 
cious Normans upon the rest of Euro^. Without 
applying to this idea the harsh term of absurd, a few 
words may suffice to show that the subjugation of 
the Saxons, while it removed one immense swarm 
of predatory barbarians, did not in the least facilitate 
the progress of those which followed ; but had, in 
fact, the most opposite effect. 

That the Normans never invaded the south 1^ 
land is sufficiently well known. All their expedi- 
tious were naval, made from their own coasts, and 
not at all depending upon what nation possessed the 
German territory ; so that the Abodrites were a full 
and sufficient protection for the northern frontier 
of the Prankish dominions ;* and the subjection of 
the Saxons gave no facilities to the Normans in that 
direction. On the other hand, it is more than prob- 
able, that, had the Saxons not been subdued, the 
irruptions of the Normans would have been attended 
with far more terrible and desolating effects. The 
Saxons, under the government of the Prankish em- 

gerors, — ^while in other circumstances they might 
ave been the friends, and aUies of the Normans, — 
proved their first enemies, and the strongest barrier 
to their progress in the north of Europe. Scarcely 
forty years after the death of Charlemagne, the 
pirates of the north, landing on the cQast of Saxony, 
suffered a most signal defeat ft-om the Prisons and 
Saxons, whom the great monarch had conquered 
and civilized;! and in 873 and 876, they were again 
and again overthrown in battle by the same Prisons. 
But had the Saxons not been so subdued and civile 

I 

* The bfurrier fbnned by the territories of the Ahodritei ^fw Mm 
tfolated during the reign of ^Charlemagne. 
t Schmidt, Hist dee AUemaDdtf, Ub. iU. Chap. i?. 
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Ized, what would 'have been the probable result of 
their proximity to the Normans? Those two na- 
tions were, in fact, but two succeeding waves in 
the long tide of barbarian invasion from the north. 
They were the last and most feeble of those waves, 
it is true ; but had they been suffered to unite and 
roll on together, they might once more have ov»- 
whelmed Europe.* Nor was it unlikely that they 
should unite. The j^eat Saxon confederation offered 
a model, their proximity h means, and conquest and 
plunder an object akin to the habits and, desires of 
both ; while religion, manners, and national characr 
ter afforded a bond of imion, and a strong assimi- 
lating principle.! '• 

Charlemagne conqueredithe Saxons, ^ the invet- 
erate enemies of his nation ; he attempted to civilize 
them, for the purposes of peace and security ; and he 
strove to convert thejn, as a means of civilization. 
His objects^ as a great king and a great patriot, were 
personal and national ; but he no less conferred a 
signal and lasting benefit upon Europe at large, by 
subduing even one of those barbarian nations which 
had more or loss desolated every land, and revelled 
in the blood of every people. 

* The Tagne expression, " that the conquests of Saxony by Charlo- 
magne lore away the veil which covered Europe rrom the Normans," if 
tt mean any tbing; must tanpfy either that it nrat discovered Europe to 
that nation, or that it opened the way for their invasions. As we 
know historically that the Normans were well acquainted with the 
■oath of Enrope lon| before the Prankish conquest of Saxony, I have 
mppUed myself to refute the assertion, under its second interpretation, 
by attempting to prove, in a matter where all reasoning must be by 
•nnlogy, that the probabilities tend to show, the Danish conquests would 
Iwve been much mora rapid and extensive if the Saxons had not beeft 
mbdued. 

t That it was the natural tendency of all the northern nations to 
eoaleaoe, for the purpose of conquest and plunder, is snfllciently evinced 
ky Uie history of the Franks, the Saxons, and the Nonnans tberoselves. 
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BOOK XI. 

rROM TBI RENEWAL Or TBE HUNGARIAN WAR, TO TBK 

ELECTION OF LEO lU. 

■ 

rRov ▲. D. TMT TO ▲. o. 790. 

Internal Dlaaenilonsof the Huns— Treachery of Thndun— Herrtc Dak* 
of Frinii ordered to Invade Hungary— His Buceeaa— Peptoi King of 
Italy invades Hungary— Captures the Fortress of the Rinf— Death at 
Adrian L— Election of Leo— He sends the Keys and Standard as an 
Act of Homage— Building of the Palace at Aix-la-Chapelle— Tbs 
Palace Colleg»— Studie|^fj2^u^eiiiagiie— Prograas of Llieraiais in 
France— In Saxony. "^^ 

Hating conducted the Saxon war to a conclusion, 
the history of Charlemagne may proceed with more 
regularity than it could possibly have done, embar- 
rassed wth continual repetitions of similar excur- 
sions and similar revolts. It is necessary, however, 
to retrograde in point of time, and to look back to the 
year 794, at which period the war already com- 
menced with the Huns, or Avars, had been arrested 
in its progress by the conspiracy of Pepin the 
Hunchback, and the insurrection of the Saxons.* 

While the monarch in person. turned his arms 
against his more immediate enemies, and met the 
new danger the moment it appeared, internal dis- 
8ensions,t probably arising in their late defeats, 
sprang up amon(r the Huns, which greatly facili- 
tated the ^fter efforts of the Franks, and soon af- 
forded that nation a favourable opportunity of pursu- 
ing the war. 

During a temporary halt on the banks of the Elbe 
in 795, Charlemagne received messengers from one 
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of the chieftains of the A.var», named Thudun, ex- 
pressinjf a wish to embrace the Christian religion, 
and offering to hold his territory of the monarch of 
the Franks. Though Charlemagne was not yet pre- 
pared to lead his armies against Hungary in person, 
his immediate answer was evidently favourable to 
the Hunnish prince ; but the precise nature of the 
whole negotiation is not to be ascertained ; and an 
obscure, perhaps impenetrable, veil hangs over the 
civil dissensions which opened the way for the en- 
tire conquest of Panonia. It became evident to Char- 
lemagne, however, that internal strife reigned among 
his enemies ; and every motive induced him to seize 
the favourable occasion which now presented itself. 
Thudun is represented, by all accounts, as one of 
the most wealthy and powerful of the Hunnish 
chieftains. He willingly submitted himself to France. 
The rest of the nation were in actual contention 
among themselves ; and it was clear that the mo- 
ment had now arrived for pursuing the unconcluded 
war with every prospect of success. 

The subjugation of Saxony, as the enterprise most 
necessary to the security of his dominions, still oc- 
cupied the monarch of the Franks himself; and, in 
consequence, he intrusted the important task of 
seizing the opportunity,* and instantly renewing the 
war against the Huns, to Herric Duke of Friuli ; but, 
at the same time, he commanded Pepin King of 
Italy to hasten back from the south, and abandoning 
his strife with the Beneventines, to complete what 
Herric was about to commence. 

The Lombards and the Hunsf had been continu- 
ally at feud, aijd the accumulated animosity of many 
years, especially among the people of Friuli, soon 
procured for Herric, duke of that province, an im- 
mense and willing army. Supported by this force, 
he invaded Hungary, swept the greater part of the 

* Ann. Fuldenses; Ann. Mettensis ; Ann. Loiseliani. 
f De Buat, Hiat. Ancienne <le« Peuplea da i'Europe. 
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country, — which, exhausted by civil wars, made little 
or no resistance,* — and returned, brining the most 
immense booty which had ever been captured by 
any of Charlemagne's armaments. 

His steps were followed by Pepin King of Italy, 
who, penetrating still farther, broke through all the 
fortifications of the Huns, whose monarchf had been 
slain in the civil war, captured the royal fortress 
called the Ringj and carried off all that immense 
niiss of wealth which the Avars had accumulated, 
both by plundering the nations round about,! ^°^ ^J 
wringing from the feeble empire of the East the 
hoarded riches of centuries of prosperity. All the 
spoil was brought into France, and laid at the feet 
of Charlemagne ;^ but that great monarch, after 
selecting some of the most splendid objects, as offer- 
ings to the church, distributed the rest of the enor- 
mous prize which had been thus captured among 
his nobles and soldiers, — so that the whole nation of 
the Franks '' became rich, whereas they had been 
poor before."! 



* ^t. 8. Rudperti, Salisberg. Episcopi ; Eginhard Ann. 

t I have stated the death of the monarch of the Huna generally, be- 
cause, T confess, I do not understand the meaning of the expression 
which the annalists use in regard to him, nor do I think any one else 
has understood It. Two names are always mentioued together, in 
speaking of the chagan,— as '*Chagan sive Jugurro, iniestina clade 
addictis,** in the Annates Tiliani, and the Annals of Loisel^ "Caganns 
et Jugurrus, Principes Hunorum," in Eginhard; "Cagan et Jugurro 
Principibus Hunorum livili hello et intesttna clade A suis occisis," in 
the Annales Fuldenses. Monsieur Gutzot, on whose judgment, on any 
historical point, I would rely in preference to that of almost any other 
man, translates the passage in Eginhard, " Chagan et Igour, Princes des 
Huns ;" but upon the word Igour he lias this marginal note, " Nom 
national des Avares euxmemes." ' 

t Eginhard in Vit. Caroli. Magni. $ Eginhard Annates. 

II In regard to this war. Monsieur Gaillard is wrong in more than 
one material point. In the first place, be makes the two expeditions 
occur in two distinct years, whereas they took place in one, which ia 
proved by the Life of St. Rupert, in Cani^lus, vol. vi., and by all the 
, annalists. One fkci, however, may be remarked here, which has ceased 
a great deal of error in chronology, namely, that the annalists of those 
days began the year at different times, according to their different nations 
and habits, some commencing at Easter, of which the Annals of 
Eginhard yield an tiample; some on CbriacnuuHlay, of which those of 
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At the same time, Thudun, who had betrayed his 
country, probably with the sole" purpose of his own 
aggrandizement, came willingly, with a number of 
his dependants, to receive baptism, and constitute 
himself a vassal of the crown of France. Charle- 
magne treated him with distinction, and loaded him 
with presents,* both as an inducement to himself to 
keep the faith he had voluntarily embraced, and as 
an incitement to his countrymen to follow his ex- 
ample, as far as regarded religion. Nevertheless, it 
cannot be doubted that the monarch of the FranKs, 
though he might look upon the baptism of Thudun 
as an act of conviction, not of apostacy, could not 
regard his treason to his country in the same light, 
and, while he applauded the convert, must have 
despised the traitor. 

For the purpose of affording religious instruction 
to the conquered people,! Arnon Bishop of Saltz- 
burg was commanded to preach the gospel in Pa- 
nonia ; and both captives and populace were treated 
with every kind of lenity, in order that the conse- ' 
quences of this warfare — so different from those 
they were themselves accustomed to inflict — might 
not disgust the Avars with the religion of their con- 
querors. 

That portion of the spoil taken by the Duke of 
Friuli from the Huns, which was destined by Charle- 
magne for the Churcli of Rome, was carried to Italy 
by Augelbert, Abbot of St. Richarius, or Centulensis, 
who was also charged to receive the oath of fidelity 
from the Roman people, and from Leo III., on his 
elevation to the chair of St. Peter. On Christmas- 
day, A. D. 795, Adrian, the tried and affectionate 
friend of the French monarch, had closed a long and 

Bt. Fnlda afford an instance. In the next place, Monsieqr Gaillard 
here eonfbunds the Avars entirely with the ancient Huns (torn. i. p. 380), 
and makes the warriors or Charlemagne divide all that Attila had torn 
from both the East and West,— probably an accidental oversight, but still 
U is one whieh greatly perverts historical f^ct. 
* Ana. Poet. Saxon. t Vit. S. Bnpeiti. 
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active papacy, in the course of which, though he 
manifested several* faults, he had exhibited many 
noble virtues and splendid talents. Though he did 
not possess the grand dignity of Gregory the Great, 
neither did he possess many of the petty absurdities 
which checkered the character of that extraor- 
dinary man. He was firm and courageous, keen and 
clear-sighted, humane, charitable, and consistent. 
He saw deeply into the characters of men, took 
extended and sagacious views, both in regard to the 
present and the future ; and, had not a monastic edu- 
cation narrowed his mind, and the petty individuality 
of ecclesiastical policy contracted his feelings, it is 
probable that, free from the selfishness apparent in 
some of his negotiations, and the cunning contri- 
vances which occasionally disgraced his pontificate, 
he would have been one of the greatest men of that 
or any other age. 

When the news of the death of Adrian was con- 
veyed to the ears of Charlemagne, the monarch 
wept. He afterward composed the epitaph of his 
early friend, which was sent to Rome, engraven on 
marble in letters of gold; but the noblest epitaph 
on the dead prelate was to be found in the tears of 
the hero.* 

* Doe of the most tangible methods of eyincing grief tor the low of* 
Wend was, in those days, to institute prayers for his salvation ; and this 
Charlemagne not only performed in his own dominions, but we findthM 
be sent presents to all the prelates of England, begging them to oS«r 
masses for the soul of the deceased pontiif.(a) He also wrote to Om 
King of Mercia, who at that time united under his dominion twenty-three 
English counties, to urge the^ame request, sending him a belt, a Huti* 
garian sword, and two silkeil cloaks. At the same time, he used every 
eflbrt to encourage the commerce between the two countries, and assured 
the Anglo-Saxon king(2») that all Fnglish travellers passing through dm 
country should have security and protection. Another letter is recorded 
from Charlemagne, not direcily to Offa himself, but to Athilard Arch- 
jbishop of Canterbury, wherein the Prankish monarch intercedes for 
certain ref\jgees who bad fled to his court from some unjust accusation. 
The chief of these exiles was dead ; and Charlemagne says that be bad 
|»ceiTed him, not from any enmity towards Offa, but in the hope of pro* 

(H) Bilnz. CoaicSL ib) Hiat Litter, de Fiuee^ tom. iv. p. 9W. 
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llie election of a new pope had not in that day 
acquired the extreme importance which it received 
in after years, when the progressive encroachments 
of individual pontiffs had raised the tiara above both 
the sceptre and the sword. It was a matter of suffi- 
cient consequence, however, to cause infinite in- 
trigue and faction in Rome itself. On the death of 
A<&ian, his nephews, who had been elevated by him 
to the highest ecclesiastical dignities of the Roman 
church, and who, beyond doubt, expected to obtain 
the apostolic seat in succession, were nevertheless 
excluded from the object of their ambition, and Leo,* 
a Roman priest, the son of Arnulphus, was raised to 
the pontifical throne. No tumult, however, took 
place at the time : the wrath which the disappointed 
competitors felt profoundly was covered with the 
specious mask of friendship; and the new pope, 
secure in possession, instantly sent messengers to 
the great defender of the Roman see, to announce 
his election, and to do those acts of homage towards 
the patrician which were usual in feudal times on 
any new inheritor entering upon the feoff of his 
predecessor. The forms of homage Were ever va- 
rious, according" to the different terms of investiture^ 
the different countries in which the territory lay, 
and the diflRereht circumstances imder which the 
feoff was granted. In the present instance, as the 
mark of his subjection, the pope sent the keys of the 
tomb of St. Peter, and the standard of the city of 



^aeinff t reconeiliation between that Udg add hi« vassal, tt has been 
well obseired, that, this letter is a specimen of delicacy of feeling and 
toumanity worthy of the most civilized age. He does not address the 
Anglo-Saxon monarch directly, but through a minister of charity and 
iwaee ; he calls him, however, by the kindly name of his brother, and 
3ie-de«ires the bishop, in case of his request being reftased, to eend the 
exiles back to him uninjured, adding, " It is better to travel than to 
perish; It is better to Uve in exile than to die at home." I am indebted 
for the observations on this letter, and for the notice of the letter itself, 
wbieh had escaped my attention, to Mr. Sharon Tnrnei's History of tho 
Anglo-Saxons. 
* Maratori, Ber. Script. Ital. vol. 11. part il. p. S82. 

Dd3 
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Rome;* but, at the same time, he begged the iiioti'» 
arch to despatch some great maa to Italy, who nugbtt 
in his name, receive the oath of fidelity from tbe 
Roman people.f 

We must pause for a moment here to consider 
this transaction, as it has been a matter of great dif- 
ficulty and controversy among critics and histo- 
rians. One party appeals to the positive testimony 
of Anastasius, that certain territories were bestowed 
upon the Church of Rome, and to the corroborative 
allusions of the Codex Carolinus ; while the other 
relies on the acts of sovereignty exercised by Charle- 
magne in those very territories, and the acts of sub- 
mission constantly performed by the pope. The 
one party declares that the gift was absolute, the 
Other maintains that there was no. gift at all ; and 
those ambitious of the character of candour and 
moderation! assume, that Charlemagne gave, in a 
moment of liberality, what he chose to resume upon 
reflection. At the same time, both sides pervert the 
stubborn facts which are opposed, more or less, to 
every one of the hypotheses which they uphold, and 
either corrupt the texts of the historians,^ mistrans- 
late the passages which they dare not admit, or 
violate all the rules of grammar, to give a forced 
interpretation to the most simple statement.] 

* Eginhard Annales, ad. ann. 796. 

t Charlemagne, in his flrei letter to the new pope on hif eleodoii, 
■tya, ^* Gavtsl eumus, aeu in electionia unanimitate, eeu in hamilitatis 
nostre obedlentia, et in promissioniB ad nos fldelltate "— D. Bouquet, 
vol. V. p. 025. 

1 Gibbon. $ See Pagi, Bellannin^ Le Blanc, dee. 

(I From a letter written by Charlemagne, and published among tbo«e 
of Alcuin,(a) Pagi Beenu to infer that the monarch demanded of Leo. by 
Angelbert, his confirmation of the patriciate ; and that, aa a sign of that 
confirmation, Leo sent the banner of the exarch, and desired some one to 
receive the oath of the Roman people. This, however, could not be the 
ease; for it is clearly established by all th^ annals, that the pope 
despatched the banner and the keys immediately on his elevation, to 
announce the Act to Charlemagne ; and that the patriciate did at ttaia 
time imply absolute sovereignty is proved by Le Blanc, in his Disserta- 
tion Historique, chap. iv. p. 21 . Also, it is dear that this letter of Cbar|e- 

((0 0. Boanoet, vol. V. p. OS. 
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>Iihaf^ adopted, in the third book of this history, 
the opinion that the territories were granted to the 
Church of Rome, but that they were still held by 
feudal tenure from Charlemagne, in the same man- 
ner that other territories were held by his various 
vassals.* My strongest reason for admitting this 
idea at first was, because it reconciled all the ap- 
parent difficulties which were opposed to every other 
hypothesis ; and each eVent which I have since had 
occasion to notice confirms my belief that the mon- 
arch of the Franks, always reserving to himself the 
absolute sovereignty, had hjBstowed upon the popes 
and their successors the exarchate, the Pentapolis, 
and the duchy of Rome merely as feoffs. Thus the 
donation stated by Anastasius, and alluded to by the 
Code^ Carplinus, is admitted, and yet the acts of 
sovereignty exercised by Charlemagne explained, 
while the despatch of the keys and the banner 
appears as an ordinary act of homage from the new 
vassal to his sovereign. Neither does the fact of 
the Roman people having sworn allegiance person- 
ally to Charlemagne at all prove that the monarch 
had made no donation, as some writers have ima- 
gined,! nor at all militate against the opinion that 
the provinces specified were granted as feudal lands. 
On the contrary, we find that it was the common cus- 
tom, in the cases of high feoffs, not only for the great 
vassal himself, but for all his principal nobles also, 
to take an oath of fidelity to the general sovereign, 

xnagne, instead oT being one "vehicli could be answered by the keys and 
tbe standard, was in answer to that oC the pope which accompanied 
Uiose Insignia ; for the very Angelbert mentioned in the letter is tbe sam* 
person who, Eginhard declares, was sent to Rome to receive the oath of 
tbe Roman people ; and Charlemagne himself refers to the letters which 
be had received from the pope. . . j ». x 

Many more such misstatements are pointed out and examined by Le 
Blanc, who is very nearly as prejndiced as any of those he criticises. 

* lam told that this opinion has been before promulgated by some 
other writer. I am happy to hear it, as the fact gives some degree of 
strength to my conclusions. 

t See Le Blanc, Diaaertation, Hist. chap. \r. 
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—an instance of which may be fonnd in the homage 
of Tassilo Duke of Bavaria, mentioned in the fonaer 
part of this work. 

We must now turn for a moment to the internal 
occupations of the French monarch. With Adrian, 
the late pope, Charlemagne had lived in that con- 
stant reciprocation of friendly offices which we 
seldom find between men of so elevated a station ; 
and it has been supposed that the presents selected 
from the spoil of the Huns, though aflerwsurd con- 
vejred by the monarch's command to Leo, were 
onginally reserved for his predecessor. Indeed, a 

fift had been conferred by the prelate shortly before 
is death, which Charlemagne was not likely to 
leave long unrequited. This consisted of the tieau- 
tiful marbles and mosaics of the ancient palace of 
Ravenna,* which had been sent to France by the 
pontiff, for the purpose of ornamenting the superb 
Duildings then about to be raised at Aix-la-ChapeUe. 
TTiese specimens were, in every respect, invaluable ; 
for although, as I have before shown, architecture, 
as a science, was by no means unknown in France at 
that time, and though the kind of mixed Roman, 
which has been sometimes denominated Lombard, 
was then making great progress in that country, yet 
no such works could be produced in any branch of 
art as those which were still to be seen at Rome 
and Ravenna, accomplished when the united powers 
of the East and the West had brought knowledge 
and skill to their highest perfection. 

At Aix-la-Chapelle, situated nearly in the centre 
of his vast dominions, and in a salubrious climate, 
Charlemagne had fixed upon a, spot for building a 

Ealace, in the neighbourhood of some natural warm- ' 
aths, — a Roman luxury, in which the Frankish 
monarch particularly delighted. All that the great 
conception of Charlemagne conld devise, and the art 

* Codex CaroUnw, Epist. Ixrii. 
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^ the age could execute, was done to render this 
structure and the church attached to it worthy of 
their magnificent founder. But no account cai? be 
given ;* for nothing has come down to the present 
age which can justify any thing like detailed descrip- 
tion. Nevertheless, a number of circumstances in 
regard to this building are occasionally mentioned 
in the historians of the time, that convey an idea 
of vastness and splendour which probably might 
have been lost had minute examination been possi- 
ble. Immense hallsf — magnificent galleries — a col- 
lege — a library — baths where a hundred persons 
could swim at large — a theatre and a cathedral — a 
profuse display of the finest marble — gates and doors 
of w^rought brass — columns from Rome, and pave- 
ments from Ravenna, — such we know to have been 
some of the many things which that great palace dis- 
played. 

Workmen were gathered together from every part 
of £urope ; and though but small reliance can be 
placed upon the anecdotes related by the Monk of 
St. Gall, it is evident, from every account, that the 
building must have been the most magnificent archi- 
tectural efibrt which Europe had beheld since the 
days of the splendour of ancient Rome. 

Besides the palace itself, we find that an immense 
nunaber of buildings were constructed around it, for 
the accommodation of every one in any way con- 
nected with the court ; and adjoining were particu- 
lar halls, open at all times, and in which all classes 
and conditions might find a refuse from the cold of 
night, or from the wintry storm.} 

* Tn all probability, the crypt of the church of Aix-la-Chapelle, as k 
stands at present, is all that remains of the original edifice. 

t Eftinhard. in Vit. Car. Magni ; Monachus Sangallens ; Chron. 
Moisslae ; Chron. Sigibertl ; Poema de Car. Mag. et Leonia Papa ad 
eondem ad yentu. 

X Siovos were flimished also to warm those who might take reftige in 

thsM general chambers ; and the Monk of St. Gail asserts that the apart- 

/ joenta of Charlemagne were so coustructcd that he could see every ihing 
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Within the walls was that famous domestic col* 
We on the maintenance, extension, and direction 
01 which Charlemagrne, amid all the multiplicity of 
his occupations, found means to bestow so much of 
his time and attention. But every trace of his ac- 
tions tends to prove that his first and greatest object 
•—to which even conquest was secondary, if not 
subservient — was to civilize his dominions, and to 
raise mankind in general from that state of dark 
ignorance into which barbarian invasion had cast 
the world. The great primary step which he had 
taken had been the restoration of general order, and 
the re-establishment of individual security by a 
variety of laws — perhaps not the best that could be 
framed upon abstract principles, but beyond doubt 
the best which could be adapted to the age and 
society in which he lived. By his care the disorders 
which had pervaded France, even under his father's 
reign, were speedily done away;* and security 
opened the way for literature and art. These we 
have seen encouraged by the monarch in their ad- 
Vance ; and by this time his efforts were beginning 
to bear fruit. The schools which he had established 
in every different province and cure throughout his 
dominions had now made great progress.f Alcuin 
had returned from England to fix his perpetual abode 
in France. St. Benedict,^ the younger, had already 
distinguished the school established by his monas- 
tenr, had gathered together a considerable library, 
and had rendered his success a matter of emulation. 

which took place in the building round aboDt.—aii impottible fi)Dy, im- 
agined by the small cunning era monk. 

* The irregularillee cited by Schmidt, and aggravated by Gibbon, who 
reposes on Schmidt's authority, are worthy of some notice, At>m the 
reputation of the names by which they have been repmted. I have 
■poken of the passage of Schmidt, and miide sums observations upon il, 
In a preceding note, and I think it will be seen, by any one who reads 
the extant records, that the internal police of the reign of Charlemagne 
ofllbrs fbw parallels of regularity, even in modera history. 

t HIatoire Litteraire de France, vol. iv. p. 8. X ▲. D. 791. 
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BOOK XII. 

FROM THE RENEWAL OF HOSTILITIES IN THE SPANISH 
MARCH, TO THE DEATH OF THE QUEEN LVIDOARDE. 

rKOM JL D. 797 TO A. D. 600. 

Piratical Expeditions from Spain and Barbary— Chastised by Cbarle- 
magne— Renewal of the War in Spain— Zatun does Homage for Barce- 
lona— Loaia carries on the War against the Saracens—Powerf^il 
Diversion effected in favour of the Gothic Christians— Victories of 
Alphonso the Chaste— Warfhre with the Huns— Revolt of Thudun— 
Oerotd Count of the Marches of Bavaria, and Herric Duke of FriuU, 
■lain— Hungary subdued— Embassies to the Court of Charlemagne— 
From Constautine VI. to treat for Peace— From Irene, announcing the 
Deposition and Blinding of Consiantine— From Haroun al Raschld— 
Rise of bis Friendship with Charlemagne— His Presents to the Mon* 
arch of the Franlis- 8en4s him the Keys of Jerusalem— Norman Pira- 
cies—Measures to repel them from the Coasts of France and Germany 
^Oeatb of Luidgarde. 

The successful irruption on the part of the Sara- 
cens,* mentioned in another place, had not only 
served the temporary purpose of carrying terror and 
destruction into the heart of the ancient Septimania, 
but had also procured more solid advantages to the 
Mohammedan princes of Spain, by shaking the Spanish 
March, or defensible frontier which Charlemagne 
had pushed forward far within the limits of the 
original conc^uests of the Moors. Barcelona, Huesca, 
and the entire seashore of Catalonia had now fallen 
into their hands ; and it would seem that this line 
of coastf became the great place of refuge for all 
those predatory armaments with which the Saracens 
now swept the whole extent of the Mediterranean. 
Sicily, Sardinia, the Balearic Islands,^ and even the 
coasts of Italy were all in turn made the subject of 

. * A. D. 703. f Egldhard Annales, ann. 807. 

It Ann. LolMlianif TOO; Am. Fuldenses ; Clutm. Adonis. 

EeS 
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attack ; and Majorca and Minorca remained for some 
time in the hands of the Moors. 

Charlemagne, as the greatest and most zealous 
of the Christian monarchs at that period in Europe, 
was applied to by the sufferers ; and he was never 
appealed to in vain. Notwithstanding a fresh insur- 
rection in Brittany, and the war which he was then 
still waging with the Saxons, the monarch of the 
Franks made the most immense exertions to aid his 
Christian brethren in their struggles against the 
aggressions of the infidel. The Bretons* were 
speedily subdued; and while he himself remained 
to direct the operations of his army in Saxony, he 
despatched a strong force to expel the Moors from the 
Balearic Isles, — an expedition which was crowned 
with the most triumphant success. 

At the same time, domestic dissensions among the 
Arab princes of Spain encouraged him to renew the 
war upon the Catalonian frontier ; and the desire of 
assisting the Gothic Christians of the Asturias in 
their struggle against the Saracens gave vigour to 
his determination, and promptitude to his endeav- 
ours. Issem, the son of Abderaman, the Moavite, 
had expelled his brother Abdallaht from the Moorish 
territories in Spain, and had driven him into exile in 
Africa. A number of the Saracens, however, of 
Catalonia and Arragon, retained their affection for 
the exiled prince ; and either from private ambition 
or from attachment to Abdallah, Zatun,t who, on the 
capture of Barcelona from the Franks,^ had been 
named governor of that city, sought the French 
sovereign at Aix-la-Chapelle, and surrendered the 
territory which he had been appointed to defend. 

Although this act of treachery was not committed 
without an express stipulation that the territories 
thus yielded were still to be intrusted to Zatun, yet, 
according to the Frankish accounts, his homage to 

* Ann. Loi8eliaoi« t Ann. Eginhai4< 

iAm> TiUani. $A. P. 797. 
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Cfaariemagne was complete; and the opportanity 
now afforded of diverting a part of the Moorish 
forces from the war with the Spanish Christians, 
and of regaining the eastern portion of the Spanish 
March, was not lost upon the monarch of the Franks. 

His son Louis, King of Aquitaine, then in his 
twentieth year, — a period of existence when the 
springs of enterprise and zeal are unoppressed by 
the heavy load which all the difficulties and obstacles 
of life soon cast upon them, — was commanded to 
march into Catalonia, and take possession of the 
country* which the Saracen irruption had snatched 
from the power of France. 

Louis, however, notwithstanding his youth, want- 
ed entirely the active vigour of Charlemagne ; and 
though he made frequent expeditions into Spain, 
obtained some successes, took Lerida, and finally 
recovered the Spanish March, Huesca baffled his 
efforts more than once; and a marked difference 
was to be seen in all his proceedings, from the rapid 
and sweeping energy which had borne forward his 
progenitors to conquest and to empire. 

It has been frequently asserted, that the young 
King of Aquitaine either advanced in person to the 
assistance of Alphonsd, the Christian monarch of 
Spain, or sent a large detachment to his aid : but as 
neither the annalists of Charlemagne nor the espe- 
cial biographers of Louis himself make any mention 
of such a circumstance,! it must not be admitted as 
an historical fact. Nevertheless, it cannot be doubted 
that a great and effectual diversion was operated 



* Astronom. Anon, in \^t. Ludovic Pii ; Ann. Tiliani ; Ann. Eginhard. 

I Two expeditions, detached (torn the main body of Louis's army, are 
qientiuned by the aAtronomer, who composed an ai-rount of hie life. The 
flrat, while the king was beeieping Barcelona, made their way into the 
Asturiaa, and ia aaid to have twicv defeated the army of Cordova, which 
was advancing to the relief of (he Catalonian capital. The second was 
directed against Tonoea ; but in neither instance do we find that the 
prankish troops were Joined by the GoChs of Spain, or «cte<} in co-operBi* 
lioawithUioab 
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in favour of Alphonso by the warfare carried on by 
Louis in Catalonia ; and much of the success of that 
great monarch, in his struggles with the infidel 
strangers, who, locust-like, had invaded his land, 
may be attributed to the divided state of the Moorish 
councils and armies. Thus, while the Gothic Chris- 
tians, going on from conquest to conquest, succeeded 
in establishing a united and independent kingdom, 
and while Alphonso, triumphant at the very gates of 
Lisbon, despatched part of the spoil of the Moors to 
Chaiiemagne, less indeed as a gift than as a proof of 
victory, and an inducement to co-operation, the 
monarch of the Franks used every means to retain 
the Saracen forces on the frontier, and promote the 
divisions which existed in their empire. 

Many opportunities for effecting this purpose pre- 
sented themselves. Abdallah, the exiled brother of 
Issem, sought the court of the Frankish sovereign,* 
and, according to his own request, was sent back 
with honour to Spain, in order to head the party of 
his adherents. Zatun, the Emir of Barcelona, soon 
forgetting his engagements with the Christians, 
returned to the dommation of his former lord, and 
called back the Saracen power into the Spanish 
March. A new war instantly succeeded ; and after 
a lingering siege of two years, Barcelona was recap* 
tured by the Franks,! and the defensive frontier of 
France, on the Spanish side of the Pyrenees, was 
restored to the state in which Charlemagne had left 
it. All these wars in the north of Spain acted as a 
continual drain upon the Moorish forces, and enabled 
Alphonso to contend with some degree of equality 
against their power. At the same time, the Spanish 
March was restored, and the passeaof the Pyrenees 
were defended, by the care oiLouis, with fortresses 
the remains of which, either real or imaginary, are 
shown to the present day. 

'• A.D.797; Ann. LoifleL t A. D.801; .Bnnol4vi NifBUw. 
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These objects being attained, Charlemagne made 
no other effort on the side of Spain. It is true, he 
might have urged his conquest farther, and possibly, 
taking advantage of the weakness of all parties in 
the Peninsula, might have added that territory also 
to those which he already possessed. Some persons 
have censured him for not making the attempt ; and, 
indeed, bad either conquest or conversion been his 
sole object in any of his enterprises, the situation 
of Spain would liave invited his march. But in all 
his wars, either the security of himself or his allies 
had been an ingredient in his motives. Such induce- 
ments did not exist in the case of Spain : Alphonso 
was already well able to defend himself, especially 
after a vigorous diversion had given him the means 
of establishing his power on a firm basis ; and the 
Pyrenees formed a sufficient frontier barrier for the 
French territory, as long as the Spanish March was 
preserved. No motive, therefore, but simple ambi- 
tion could have carried Charlemagne back to Spain 
after these objects were accomplished; and the 
ambition of that great man was always mingled with 
something which elevated it far above the ordinary 
passion of vulgar conquerors. 

Having, both in regard to the Saxons and the 
Saracens of Spain, violated the exact march of 
chronology for the sake of brevity and perspicuity, 
I may be permitted also to conclude the warfare 
with the Huns in this place, and to dispose of va- 
rious other occurrences of minor consequence, in 
order that the more important events which were 
preparing in Italy may be noticed with separate 
distinctness. 

The active hostilities which, from time to time, 
took place against the Avars, like those carried on 
>vith the Sara<)ens, were no longer conducted by 
Charlemagne in person; and the annalists of the time, 
who principally directed their attention to the pro- 
ceedings ofthe monarch, leave in very great obsciw 
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rity both the motives for renewing the war and 
the circumstances which took place in its course.* 
It is certain, however, that very shortly after the last 
victorious expedition of Pepin King of Italy, Thudun, 
the Hunnish chief, who had abandoned his religion 
and betrayed his country, unscrupulously violated 
the oaths which he had taken to Charlemagne ; and, 
probably, with a view to render himself master of 
the whole territory, took arms, and prepared to offer 
a more desperate resistance than the Franks had 
hitherto encountered.! Two of Charlemagne's offi- 
cers, one named Count Gerold,| and the other Her- 
ric, Duke of Friuli, collected their forces with all 
speed, and being already posted on the frontier^ 
hastened severally forward into Hungary, in hopes 
of suppressing the revolt before time and prepara- 
tion had rendered it general and dangerous. It is 
probable that the desire of taking their enemy by 
surprise engendered some degree of negligence on 
the part of both the Prankish generals.^ Advancing 
from opposite sides of the country, the one, the 
Duke of Friuli,|j was led into an ambuscade^ and 
killed, with all his followers ; whQe Count Gerold 
suddenly found himself in presence of a Hunnish 
army, and was slain as he was addressing his army, 
preparatory to a general battle,** the event of which 
is doubtful. tt 

*It would appear that the goyernment of the Arars waa, at this time, 
very nearly approaching to a complete feudalism, llie king, or, aa he 
was termed, the chagan, though poMeadng a certain degnse of geiiend 
jurisdiction over his vaaaals, was very much circumscribed in power 
by the authority of the various inferior chieft. Probably the whole 
Mstory of Thudun may resolve itself into the struggles of a great vaaatl 
to raise himself to the sovereignty by the overthrow of the exisiinf 
dynasty. 

t Ann. Mettens. t He commanded on the marches of Bavaria. 

j A. D. 790. II Ann. Mettens. ; Ann. Tiliani ; Ann. Loiael. 

1r Eginhard states, that Herric was slain by the tieachery of the inhab- 
itants of Tarsacos, a town of Liburnia, after innumerable and brilliant 
victories over the Huns. 

** Eginhard, in Vit. Car. MagiU. 

tt Many reasons exist for believing that the Franks completely deflmted 
010 Huiuk among which is the ftet of the body of Geroid having 
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From thst period the course of the warfare against 
the Huns remains obscure ; but that Charlemagne 
did not suffer the death of his generals to remain 
unavenged, nor the hostilities against the Avars to 
Mnger, is evident from various circumstances ; and 
in the year 803 we find him at Ratisbon, writing for 
the return of his army from Hungary. That army 
returned completely victorious ; and the Huns, now 
permanently subdued, embraced the Christian reli- 
gion, and did general homage to the Prankish sove- 
reign.* 

The fate of Thudun is not known. Some accountsf 
declare that he was taken and executed for the breach 
of the vows which he had before plighted to the mon- 
arch of the Franks, but there is every reason to 
believe this statement to be perfectly erroneous ; and, 
at the final subjection of his nation, we hear of a 
prince named Zudun, or Zodan,:|: Duke of Panonia, 
who, with the rest oif his countrymen,' claimed and 
received the clemency of the king. That the indi- 
vidual who did so was the same who had before 
subn^tted in the year 795 is not only probable, but 
almost certain.^ 

Although Charlemagne had to treat with the Hun^ 



earried back Into Bavaria, and buried at Augla or Rictaenaw. Tbe cliief 
cauM for believing that the Huns were victorious is the silenee of the 
best Prankish annals on the event of the battle. But it is to be remarked, 
that a great diflbrence is to be found between the national writers of that 
period 'and those of our own. At present mnny a victory is recorded 
which was never won ; and in that day aoccesses were often left ua- 
nientioned which might have been claimed with honour. 

* Ann. Lambeciani: Ann. Mettensis. 

f Monsieur Ctaillanl asserts that he was taken and executed a* a 
Iklon,— « circumstance for which he gives no authority, for which I can 
And none, which is clearly contradicted by the Annals of Metz, ann. 811, 
snd which is, in all probability, as purely imaginary as the rest of his 
account of the Huanish war-<ir of his history of Charlemagne. 

t Ann. Mettensis. 

^ The short chronicle of St. Gall, in refbrence to the year 795, call« 
Thudun Zotanus dux de Pannonia, aflbrding a strong presumption that 
the Annals of Metz may have called him by the some name in 803, 
though the same atmali^ in an after passage, vestora hia aame to tha 
proper ortbogiapiqr. 
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nish people as a conqueror with the conquered; and 
although the state of weakness to which they had 
been reduced by the warfare they had themselves 
be^n with the Franks left them no powers of re- 
sistance ; though their country was little better than 
an empty desert/ and their armies scattered like 
dust before the wind,— yet we do not find that the 
monarch took any base or unworthy advantage of 
their prostrate situation. He required some time 
to deliberate, we are told, upon the arrangements to 
be entered into with the vanquished people ; but, at 
length, he dismissed those who had sought him at 
Ratisbon with kindness and honour. No precise 
information, indeed, exists in regard to the degree 
of submission which he demanded, or in respect to 
the influence he exercised in the government of the 
conquered country. But that he left the nation all 
their native laws and old forms of administration is 
clear ; though we may infer, from the circumstance 
of his ratification having been afterward required 
for the nomination of a chagan, that his assent was 
requisite on the elevation of any individual to the 
supreme dignity of the state. To spread the Chris- 
tian religion universally among the people, and to 
ensure the purity of the doctrine taught, appears to 
have been the only interference which Charlemagne 
exercised in the domestic affairs of the Avars. But, 
at the same time, it would seem, that, in accordance 
with the advice of Alcuin,t he exempted them from 
the payment of tithes to the priests whom he sent 
among them, and defended them with ready zeal 
from the attacks of external enemies. 

For nearly thirty years Charles the Great had 
teijB^ned over the Franks, seeing his dominions, his 
power, and his fame increase every hour. His- 
court was not only the refuge of the unfortunate/ 

* EgiDhard, in Vit. CaroU Magui, cap; ziii. 
t Bpist. Alcuin, Abb. VU. ad D. Car. Reg. 
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but was tbe resort of ambassadors from all nations ; 
and a history of the various embassies, and their 
causes, which from time to time reached his pres- 
ence, would aiford no incomplete picture of the 
general progress of the world during his life. Be- 
sides the envoys twice sent by Alphonso, the Gothic 
King of Spain, bearing rich presents,* and instructed 
to call their monarch the faithful vassadf of the 
French king, a number of other messengers pre- 
sented themselves at his court during the years 
797-8-9, the most important of whom were those, 
either directly or indirectly, despatched by the em- 
pire of the East. 

For many years Irene, the beautiful Athenian girl 
who had been bestowed on Leo the Isaurian, had 
continued, after the death of her husband, to sway 
with delegated power the sceptre of the East, as the 
guardian of her son ; but, after a time, her authority 
became irksome, both to the prince, whom she strove 
still to enthral, after the period of pupilage was over, 
and to the people, from whom she exacted an undue 
submission. The Armenian guards of the emperor, 
the countrymen of the wife which she herself had 
given him, were the first to oppose her encroach* 
ments; the youthful Constantine seconded their 
efforts, resumed the power which had been intrusted 
to his mother, and consigned her once more to a 

Erivate station. But power to man or woman is like 
lood to the lion— once tasted, it brings a consuming 
thirst for more. What Irene could not accomplish 
by boldness she undertook by art. She submitted 
with apparent resignation ; and while she attempted 
by flattery and caresses to regain the affection of 
her son, she laid within the walls of his palace a 

* These eonslttad of a tent of extraordinary beauty and alze, seren 
Moorish slaTee« togotber with mules, anna, gold, and other apoil taken- 
flrom the Saracens.— Eglnhard's Annals. 

t Eginhard, in Vit. Car. ICafni ; Aoo. TlUaol* Aon. Loiaelianl ; Ann* 
Faldeoaea* 

Ff 
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deep intrigue for his destnictioii. One of the fiist 
steps of Ihe )roung emperor, after he had taken the 
staff of rule into his own hands, was to seek the 
friendship of the great monarch of the Franks ; and 
he transmitted to the patrician Nicetas,* who then 
governed Sicily, an epistie, to be sent forward to 
Charlemagpe, in order to bring about a closer alUance 
than had hiUierto existed between the courts of 
France and Constantinople. In compliance with 
the emperor's commands, Nicetas instantly des- 
patched the letter by an envoy named Theoctistes, 
who found the monarch at Aix Ja-ChapeUe. He was 
immediately admitted to an audience, and acquitted 
himself of his charge ; but his embassy proved fruit- 
less ; for, while stiU upon his journey, a change had 
taken place in the Eastern capital. The plots of 
Irene had been successful : Constantine VI. indeed, 
suspecting some design against his liberty, had made 
his escape for a time from Constantinople ; but his 
fhght did not place him beyond the influence of his 
mother's cabals. His officers and attendants werer 
the creatures of her will ; and fears lest their trea- 
son should be betrayed by its instigator gave them 
courage to accomplish their crime. Constantino 
was carried back by force to his capital, to his pal- 
ace, and to the chamber of his birth, wherein h» 
own servants, by the commands of his own mother, 
deprived him for ever of the light of day. 

When any singular natural phenomenon follows 
or precedes the great actions or might3r crimes of 
human beings, the superstitious vanity which teaches 
man to regard himself as the prime object of all 
creation easily points out a sympathy in the inani- 
mate world with the interests of mankind. Tlius, 
an extraordinary darkness which pervaded the 
greater part of Europe during seventeen daysf after 
the unnatural crime of Irene, was universally attrib- 

* Ann. TiUani ; Ann. EginlMird. t Chreo. 9i^hn^ 
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ated, in those times, t6 her cruel ambition. Un* 
daunted, however, by omens, the empress, now 
acknowledged sole ruler of the East, hastened to 
secure her power as far as human cunning might 
prevail. To court the sovereigns around her to 
peace or alliance till such time as her authority 
was established at home was one great object ; and 
the next ambassadors from Constantinople which 
appeared at the court of Charlemagne were Theo- 
philus* and Michel, sumamed Ganglianos, two men 
of high station and distinction, who came charged, 
apparently, with the unimportant task of soliciting 
the enlargement of Sisinius, an officer who had been 
captured in Italy, on the defeat of Adalgisus. He 
was, it is true, the brother of Tarisius, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, who had been the secretary and 
favourite of the empress ; but the patrician Michel 
iHAd his companion were intrusted, in reality, with a 
more important mission — ^that of communicating to 
the monarch of the Franks the cruel treason which 
had been perpetrated on the person of the unhappy 
Constantine, and of negotiating a peace between 
Constantinople and France. 

The envoys stated, that the fallen emperor had 
been blinded by his attendants, on account of his 
depravities and tyranny ; and Charlemagne, whether 
he believed the tale or not,— though it is probable, 
from his annals perpetuating the same story, that he 
did,-^entered willingly into the alliance proposed by 
Irene ; and, at her request, sent back to his native 
country the unfortunate Sisinius.f 

About this time,| which in the life of Charle- 
magne was a period of negotiations, his first com- 
munication was opened with the great ruler of Asia. 
The throne of the caliphs had, some time before^ 
passed to the family of the Abbassides, and the 

*iLD.796; Ann. TUiaoi; Ann, Loiaellani; Ann. Metteniia ; Ana. 
f oec. Saxon, 
t Efinhardi Annalea t Ann. TOiani. 
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mightiest of that family now governed the eastern 
continent. Haroun al Raschid,* so well known in 
both real and fabulous history, first signalized his 
arms against the empress of Constantinople, while 
yet she wielded the sceptre in the name of her son. 
He also, at that period, acted only as deputy for his 
father Mohadi. But after having advanced to the 
shores of the Bosphorus, and having treated with 
Irene for the security of her territories, he retired 
on receiving seventy thousand dinars of gold ; and 
assumed, soon afterward, the sovereign power, on 
the death of his father and his brother. Custom, 
with most of the oriental nations, is very readily 
fixed into a law, known among some of themf by 
the name of adeth^ or canoun ; and, once established, 
is regarded as a kind of covenant, which is as bind- 
ing as if written. Whether this understanding existed 
in the time of Haroun al Raschid or not I do not 
know, but the seventy thousand dinars of gold, after 
having once been given, soon grew into an annual 
tribute, which the Greek empire found less expen- 
sive to pay than to neglect. Either by the convey- 
ance of this tribute, or by the expeditions to which 
its occasional cessation gave rise, a constant inter- 
course of some kind was maintained between Con- 
stantinople and Bagdad. Various other means of 
communication also existed, both in the wanderings 
of the Jews, who were at this period spread over, 
and tolerated in all lands, and in the nascent efforts 
of commerce on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

There were then but two great monarchs in the 
world ; and the ears of the caliph were filled with 
the wars and enterprises of the sovereign of the 
Franks, who was either an open adversary or but a 
cold ally of the Greeks, on whom he himself tram- 
pled, and who was also the continual enemy of the 
Omaiades of Spain, whom the Abbassi contemned 

•BMbelot, BibUoUi. Orieiit«Ie. t ITOhaioii. 
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fls heretics, and hated as rivals. The caliph beheld 
in the European king the same bold and daring 
spirit, the same rapid energy, the same indefatigable 
zeal, the same magnificent designs, by whicn he 
himself was animated, and similarity of mind, free 
from rivalry of interests, produced admiration, 
respect, and affection.* The feelings were the 
game in the breast of Charlemagne ; and reciprocal 
regard soon produced a more direct communion. 
At length,t in 797, one of those wandering strangers 
who are so frequently to be found in the courts of 
monarchs undertook to conduct ai. bassadors from 
the French king to the presence .^f the caliph. 
Three envoys were accordmgly sent,Xinder the con- 
duct of Isaac the Hebrew,:^ as he is called by the 
annalists ; and wfere charged to offer the presents and 
the friendship of the French sovereign to the ruler 
of Asia. The Prankish ambassadors reached the 
court of the caliph in safety ; and, having acquitted 
themselves of their mission, and received the gift 
of an elephant, which' they had been instructed to 
request, prepared to return to Europe. The change 
of chmate, however^ proved fatal to the Franks; 
and Isaac the Jew, leaving the bones of his com- 
panions in Asia, returned alone, bringing with him 
the elephant and other presents^ from the oriental 
sovereign, together with the proud but flattering 
assurance from the mighty follower of Mohammed, 
that he regarded the friendship of Charlemagne 
more than that of all the monarchs of the universe. 
Such were the feehngs of Haroun al Raschid 

* Gibbon deelans, tliat it i* lot easy to conceiye the private nriendshlp 
of a Frank and an Arab, who were etrangera to each other's person, and 
langoafs, and religion ; but surely it will never be difficult to eoncei?e 
the existence of admiration and esteem for virtue, magnanimity, and 
talent, Iiowever fhr removed flnom onrselves by time, or space, or circam- 
■tance, so long as virtue, magnanimity, and talent remain upon earth. 

t Eginhard, in Vit. Gar. Magni ; Ednhard, Annales, 800. 

XA. D. 797. 

^Ann. Franeoram LmWdani; Ghion. Moissiae; Eginhaid, in Vis. 
Car.lfHni>800A.]}. 

Ff2 
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towards the sovereign of the Franks, and such was 
the state of intercourse between them when the 
patriarch of Jerusalem,* moved by what circum- 
stances we do not know, despatched a monk of Mount 
Olivet to the court of France, bearing his benedic- 
tion, and various relics from the holy places of the 
East, to the great promoter of Christianity in Europe. 

Long prior to that period (about the year 637), 
Jerusalem had fallen under the yoke of the Saracens, 
and the Christians of the Hebrew capital had been 
doomed for a long time to a general capitation-tax 
of two pieces of gold for each individual of the im- 
poverished population. Three-fourths of the town, 
also, had been usurped by the infidels ; and whether 
the patriarch, in his embassy to Charlemagne, sought 
to mitigate the sufferings of his flock by securing 
intercession with the caliph, or was actuated solely 
by reverence for the many deeds of charity which 
the French monarch performed in favour of the 
pilgrims to the holy shrine, and the poor Christians 
of the African and Syrian cbast,t his conduct was, 
at all events, attended with the most beneficial 
effects to the faithful inhabitants of the holy city. 

The messenger of the patriarch was received with 
honour and kindness ; and, anxious to spread com- 
fort and consolation to every quarter of the world, 
Charlemagne suffered him not to depart without an 
effort to ameliorate the situation of the Asiatic Chris- 
tians. Zacharias, one of the ecclesiastics of his 
palace, was ordered to accompany the S3nrian monk 
to the presence of the caliph, and to use all the 
influence of the name of Charlemagne, in order to 
procure the favour of the Mohammedan monarch 
for his Christian subjects. At the same time, the 
sovereign of the Franks sent innumerable rich 
offerings to the shrine of the holy sepulchre, toge- 



*Ann, Tiliani; Ann. LoUnlUmi; Ann. Eginliard. 
tEginhard, in Vit. GaroU Magni. 
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Cher with alms for the consolation of pilgrims and 
travellers. 

Charlemagne had not calculated wrongly on the 
magnanimity or the friendship of Haroun. The 
monarch of the East not only interposed* from that 
moment the shield of his protection between the 
Christians of Jerusalem and the oppression of his 
vicegerents, but he placed it in the power of Charle- 
magne himself to provide for their wants, their 
safety, and their comfort. 

In reply to the message of the French monarch, 
the caliph sent back the priests who had been 
despatched to his court, bearing to Charlemagne the 
keys of the h61y places, together with a standard,! 
as the mark of sovereignty! in Jerusalem. 

Nor was this gift unimportant, either in the eyes 
of him who gave, or of him who received ; for it 
must be reqiembered that the Mohammedans look 
upon the holy city with reverence little, if at all, 
inferior to that with which it is regarded by the 
Christians. 



* William of Tyre, book 1. 

tThis ftct baa been a matter of diapiite, both in regard to its baring 
taken place at all, and the meaning to be attributed to it if it did take 
place. The authorities in the margin establish the circumstance of the 
standard and keys having been sent, as clearly as any historical fact ever 
was, or ever will be, established ; and, in regard to the interpretation to 
be put upon that procedure, on the part of Haroun, the words of Bginh«ird, 
a contemporary, can leave no manner of doubt. " Ac proinde, dim legati 
ejus, quoa cum donariis ad sacratissimum Domini ac Salvatoris tnundi 
nepulchrum locumque resurrectionia miserat, ad eum venissent, et ei, 
domini sui voluntatem, indicassent, non solum quie petabantur fieri pen- 
mUit, aed etiam sacrum ilium et salutarem locum, ut illius poteataU 
adscriberetur, concessit."— Eginhard, in Vlt. Caroli Magni, cap. xvi. 

It may be well to remark also, as Eginhard does not pointedly men- 
tion in this place whether the whole city, or merely the sepulchre, was 
given into the hands of Charlemagne, that the Tilian Annals, the oldest 
record of the event, and which were composed during the lifb of Charle- 
magne himself, state that the Iceys also of the city and the Mount were 
sent with the banner (Irom Jerusalem, " Claves Sepulcrl Domini, clavea 
etiam clyitatis et Montis cum vexiUo detulerunf—Ann. Tiliani, ad 
ann. 801. 

{Ann. Tiliani; Ann. Loiseliaoi; Chnm. Mojaaiac; Ann. Eglnhsrdi; 
Cbran. Adoqif ; Aim.~ICettensis. 
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From that time forward, during the whole reign 
of Haroun al Raschid, the inhabitants of Jemoalem, 
to use the words of William of Tyre, seemed to live 
more under the domination of Charles than under 
that of their original sovereign. But Charlemagne 
made no vain, no ambitious, and no offensive use of 
the power with which the caliph intrusted him. 
He attempted to establish no claim of permanent 
domination — ^to revive no ancient pretensions to the 
city ; he interfered not with the Moslem — ^he exer-i 
cised no act of dominion, but for the consolation of 
the Christians of the place, and for the comfort and 
protection of the pilgrims to the holy shrine. For 
those objects, indeed, he spared neither care, nor 
trouble, nor expense ; and we find, that during hia 
whole life, in the midst of a thousand other latours, 
and surrounded by anxieties without number, he 
never forgot or neglected his charitable exertions 
for" the Christians of the East. Alms,* assistance, 
and protection evinced his kindness and his zeal, 
during his life ; and, long after his death, a monas* 
tery, an hospital, and a library consoled the pilgrim, 
and perpetuated his bounty. 

Haroun al Raschid esteemed the moderation aa 
much as the talents of the French monarch; and 
the very temperate use of authority, which has 
caused the gift of the holy city to be doubted by 
modem historians, secured him the regard of his 
gfeat contemporary. Other embassies followed, 
from the Asiatic to the European court. A variety 
of magnificent presentsf attested the continued 

*Ecinh«rd, in Vit. Car. Mag. ; Habillon, Aon. Ordinia: 8. Bapedloc 
Ub. xxxYil. 

t Theae preaenta oonalated of varioua artidea of Eaaiern luxurv, aucli 
■a balma and predoua ointmenta, perAimes, robea of fine ailk, and a tent 
of beautiAil coloura and remarkable conatraction. Bat beaidea these 
were aant other objecta, wbicb tend to show tbe progreaa which art had 
at tbia time made in the Eaat. The flrat of theae waa a clock of glided 
hronza* round which the courae of the twelve houra waa diaplayed ; 
while at the end of each hour, the number of brazen balia which wen 
nquialta to mark the dlTiaioa of time were thrown out from abova, and 
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esteem of the caliph for his Christian friend ; and 
unbroken amity* and undiminished admiration 
reigned between the two greatest monarchs of 
the age, during the whole course of their mutual 
reign. 

The carriage of such objects as the presents sent 
from Bagdad to France was, of course, attended with 
no small inconvenience ; and the neglected state of 
the science of navigation rendered the journeys of 
the ambassadors long and dangerous. Between 
three and four years were generally consumed in a 
mission from one capital to another ;t and, indeed, 
it happened more than once that even after arriving 
within the dominions of the Frankish monarch, the 
envoys had still to seek him over a tract nearly as 
extensive as that which they had before crossed. 
Where a much greater degree of civilization exists 
in the monarch than in his subjects— where his mind 
must conceive every great undertaking, and his eye 
must see it executed, without relying on the inferior 
spirits that toil, with the pace of pigmies, after his 
giant footsteps, — ^it is seldom, of course, that he can 
enjoy repose in any one place for a considerable 
length of time. But at the period in the life of 
Charlemagne which we are now considering, his 
journeys were more frequent, long, and difficult than 
at any previous epoch. 

Besides the unconcluded war which was still 
raging with the Saxons, and which, as We hav9 
seen, occupied so much of his attention, other 
dangers threatened his kingdom, in such a manner 
as to render the preparations necessary for defence 
more extensive and general than had hitherto been 

feiiling consecutively on a cymbal below, strnck tbe hoar required. In 
like manner, a number of horsemen issued forth flrom windows, placed 
around the dial ; while a number of other clock-work miracles attested 
the height which the mecbfuiical arts had reached at the court of 
jiaroun. 

* Ann, Loiaeliani ; Ann. EginbardL. 

t Eginhard, Ann. ami. 801, 
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called for by any event of his reign. The same 
natural causes which had impelled the nations of 
the north, in succession, to invade the more fruit- 
fiQ and cultivated countries of the south of Europe, 
were now acting upon the Danes or Normans ; and 
the same advantages of seacoast and easy ports, 
which had given a maritime character to the early 
expeditions of the Saxons, tended to lead this new 
horde of barbarians to carry on their warfare on the 
waves. 

Long before the present period, the Normans had 
begun to essay their strength upon the sea ; and in 
the absence* of domestic arts, as the population of 
the country increased >vithout the means of supply, 
the desire of wandering and the necessity of plunder 
drove them forth to seek in other lands the wealth 
they possessed not in their own. 

Repelled in their first attempts upon Saxony by 
the Abrodites and other allies of France, which 
Charlemagne had placed on the borders of Germany, 
the Normans spread themselves over the ocean; 
and, by entering rapidly the mouths of the prin- 
cipal rivers, and making fierce and sudden descents 
upon the banks,t they had now more than once 
carried terror and desolation into parts of France 
which had previously been exempt from the horron 
of war. 

Nothing was heard but complaints, and cries, and 
petitions for protection from the inhabitants of the 
coast ; and the first moment that his presence could 
be spared by the armies warring in Saxony, Charle* 
magne hastened in person to examine the evil, and 
prepare a remedy. Scarcely had the spring of the 
year 800 appeared wh«n the monarch set out from 
nis palace at Aix-la-Chapelle, and, traversing the 
whole of France,^ followed the coast of the Bay of 

* Ann. Egintaard. 

t Vic. CaroU Magni ; Eginhard, Script. : Ann. Eflnlurd. 

t Ann. Tiliani fEginliBrd, Annalet. 
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fiiscay, which had been particularly infested by the 
Korman pirates; estabhshed fortresses and garri* 
sons to defend the shore ; and, causing an immense 
number of small vessels to be built, he stationed 
them, well manned and armed, in the mouths of all 
the principal rivers of France and Germany.* Thus 
the Normans found themselves opposed at every 
point ; and, in an extraordinary short space of time, 
the whole coast which had been subject to their 
depredations was in a complete state of defence. 
Driven back in every effort to land, they abandoned 
for the time their attempts upon the shores of 
France, and contented themselves with ravaging 
some of the small islands scattered on the borders 
of the German Sea. During this journey round the 
coast, Charlemagne is said to have arrived at one of 
the ports at the moment that the Norman pirates 
appeared. The invaders, however, learning the 
presence of the monarch, set all sail, and bore away; 
but Charlemagne remained gazing upon their depart- 
infif vessels, while the tears were seen to roll over 
his cheeks. "I weep not, my friends," he said, 
turning to the nobles, who looked on in surprise, 
"because I fear myself those miserable savages; 
but I weep that they should dare to show them- 
selves upon my coast while T am living, for I foresee 
the evils they will bring upon my people when I 

am dead."t 

Charlemagne, finding the entire success of the^ 
plan he had adopted against the Normans, pursued 
the same system in regard to Italy, and to the 
French provinces on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. These were as much threatened and as often 
plundered by the Moors as the northern and western 
portions of his territory were by the Danes ; and 
the same scheme of defence, adapted to both, pro- 
duced equally happy effects. The mouths of the 

* Vlt. Car. Hacni, Eginbard, t Men. S. OaU. Ub. U. cap. SK 
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Rhone, the entrance of the Tiber, and all the ports- 
of Provence and Italy were furnished with armed 
vessels, continually prepared to repel and to revenge 
invasion ; and the Saracens, with the exception of 
the capture and pillage of Civita Yecchia, gained no 
further advantage on the shores of Italy. 

As soon as he had concluded the preparations 
necessary to defend the coast of France, Charle- 
magne returned to the monastery of St. Richarius, 
near Abbeville, probably with the design of holding 
the general assembly of the nation, and proceeding 
immediately towards Rome. The illness of his 
queen, Luidgarde, however, opposed a temporary 
obstacle to the execution of this purpose. With 
that domestic tenderness which formed a fine and 
endearing point in the character of the great mon- 
arch, Charlemagne accompanied the dying queen to 
Tours ; knelt with, her* at the shrine of the saint 
whose virtues she fancied might restore her to 
health ; closed her eyes, after skill and prayers had 
proved impotent to save her, and rendered the last 
sad offices to the clay of her whom he had loved, f 

* Ann. Loiseliani ; Ann. Tiliani ; Cginhardi Annales. 

t The time or her marriage to Charlemagne is not very clear. Her 
name i» also written sometimes Lnidgafde, sometimes Liudgarde. Tho 
poem De Caroio Magiio et Leonis Pap®, which gives a splendid account 
of her dress, represents her as very beautiAil. 
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BOOK XIII. 

VBOM CHARLEMAONb's LAST VISIT TO ROMB, TO 

HIS DEATH. 

FROM A. O. 800 TO A. D. 814. 

Aflkira of Italy"— CompiracT of Paschal and Campultts— Attempted 
Matllation of the Pope— His Recovery and Escape— Reinstated by 
Chariemagno— Examination of the Accusation brought against him — 
Charlemagne yiaits Rome— Inyestigatea in person the Charges against 
Leo— They are unsopported— Charlemagne saluted and crowned 
Emperor of tbs Romans— War with Ben«Tentum~Concluded— Nego- 
tiations concerning the Limits or the Eastern and Western Empires— 
With Irene— With Nicephorus— State of Venice— War with the Danes 
averted for a time— War with the Bohemians— Charter of Division 
between the Sons of Charlemagne— War with the Bohemians con- 
cluded — War with the Danes begun and ended— War with the Vene- 
tians — Death of the two elder i^ons of Charlemagne— He associates 
Looia to the Tbnmo— Death of Charlemagne— His Character. 

While such had been the occupations of Charle- 
magne in France and Germany, Rome had been the 
theatre of events which strongly called for his pres- 
ence in Italy. The hatred which Campulus and 
Paschal, the two disappointed aspirants to the 
papacy, had conceived against the more successful 
Leo had slumbered, but was not extinct ; and towards 
the year 799 some circumstances which are not 
known seem to have roused it into new activit)^. 
The ecclesiastical situations held by the two fac- 
tious Romans, and the favour with which they were 
regarded by the unsuspecting Leo himself, gave 
them many opportunities, we might imagine, for 
executing any project of revenge which went the 
length of assassination. It would appear, however, 
that Paschal and his fellow-conspiratdr, though de- 
termined to gratify their vengeance, and to open the 
way to their ambition, by rendering the pope mcapa- 

Gg 
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ble of fulfilling the pontifical office, hoped, by a mlz« 
ture of boldness and art, to escape the penal conse- 
quences of their crime, and to cover the matilation 
they intended to perform under the hiirry and con'*- 
fusion of a popular tumult. 

The moment they chose for the perpetration of* 
their design was while the pope, attended by all the 
clergy, and followed by all the populace, rode in 
state through a part of the city,* performing what 
was called the Greater Litany. On the day ap« 
pointed for the solemnity*— the 26th of April — the 
ceremonies commenced without any appearance of 
danger, or any suspicion of treason. Paschal and 
Campulus were placed close to the person of the 
chief pontiff, and are said to have received from him 
some new mark of kindness on that very morning. 
All passed tranquilly till the line of the procession 
approached the monastery of St. Stephen and St« 
Sylvester ; and even then the banners and crosses, 
the clerks and the chorists, which preceded the pope, ' 
were permitted to advance, till suddenly, as the 
higher clergy began to traverse the space before the 
building, armed men were seen mingUng among the 
people. The march of the procession was ob^ 
structed ; a panic seized both the populace and the 
clergy. All fled but Campulus, Paschal, and theif 
abetters ; and Leo was left alone in the hands of 
the conspirators. The pontiff Was immediately 
assailed and cast upon the ground; and, with eagef 
but trembling hanas, — for crime is generally fear- 
ful, — ^the traitors proceeded to attempt the extinc- 
tion of his sight, and the ^lutilation of his tongue.f 

« 

* Anastasias Bibliothecafiua, In Vit Tiesnis HT. 

t Ctaron. Moiasiac. Almost eynry different annalist gitea a diffiMrenf 
Teraion of this story ; but the account Aimished by the Chronicle of 
Moisaiac is the most probable. Anastasiua, the Tllian Annals, and eTeii 
iBginhard, as well aa aeveral others, declare that the eyea of the unflnf'- 
tnnate pi^ were torn from his head, and his tongtie cut oat by tbe 
knives of the conspirators ; and attribute, without scruple, his recOTerj 
9t aicht and speech to a miracle. Tke Cbroniele af Moisaiac, bawsTer^ 
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It is probable that the straggles of their unfortunate 
rictim disappointed the strokes of the conspirators ; 
and that his exhaustion from terror, exertion, and 
loss of blood deceived them into a belief that they 
had more than accomplished their purpose. Dispers- 
ing the moment the deed was committed, the chief 
conspirators left the apparently lifeless body of the 
prelate to be dragged into the monastery of St. 
Erasmus,* which was done under the pretence of 
yielding him aid and succour, but in reality with the 
intention of retaining his person in captivity, if he 
survived the horrible infliction with which they had 
visited him. The news of the crime which had been 
committed spread like lightning, not only through 
Rome itself, but to the adjacent states, and soon 
reached the ears of Winegisus Duke of Spoleto, 
who, though frequently opposed to the see of Rome, 
was on all occasions a frank and gallant enemy, or 
a sincere and zealous friend. Without losing an 
instant, the Duke of Spoletof armed in favour of the 
pope, and, marching with all speed, encamped under 
the walls of Rome. 

In the mean while, Leo had recovered from the 
first effect of his wounds, and was in a state to 
second the efforts which were made for his release 
by his friends and attendants. Albinus,^ his cham- 
berlain, left no means untried to assist him; and 
co-operators having been found in the interior of 
the convent^ in which he was confined, he was 

■ays,—" VoluerurU eruen occiUos ejtu, et turn morti tradere. Sed 
juxta dei dispenaatiotun^ malum gjwd inchoaoeremt non per/ecerunt/* 
which, though not such good Latin as that of Eginhardor Anastasiua, ia 
much better sense. Theophanes declares, that the people commissioned 
^0 blind the pope wpared him out of compassion ; but the wounds which 
they inflicted, in attempting the mutilation which they did not complete, 
pro^e that the awkwardness, not the compassion, of his assailants was 
the cause of Lte's escape. 

* Paulus Diaconus, Supp. ad Gest. Langobard. ; Eglnhard, Annalea. 

t Eginbard, Annalea. ^ 

% Anastasius Biblioth. in Vh. Leonid UL ; Annalei Lambeei«Qi ; Ana 
filianl. 

$ FbqI. Piao, in Snpp. Ctoft. Lvigobar^ofum. 
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lowered from the walls by ropes, and restored to 
his friends, who immediately conveyed him to the 
church of St. Peter. His recovery and escape 
struck the conspirators with astonishment and ter- 
ror ; and their suspicions instantly fixing upon the 
chamberlain as the person who had contrived his 
evasion and had given him refuge, they attacked that 
officer^s house, which was speedily plundered and 
destroyed.* 

Before they could proceed, however, to further 
search, the arrival of the Duke of Spoleto with an 
overpowering force put a stop to their outrages ; 
and the pope, placing himself under his protection, 
retired to Spoleto, while messengers were des- 
patched to Charlemagne to communicate the events 
and demand instructions.! The news reached the 
monarch of the Franks as he was about to head one 
of his many expeditions into Saxony ; and, without 
pausing on his march, he commanded Winegisus to 
send the Roman pontiff forward to Padei^orn, with 
all the pomp and honour due to the successor of St. 
Peter. 

His commands were immediately obeyed; and 
Leo was received at the military coart of the mon- 
arch with distinction and kindness. Nevertheless, 
accusations were not wantihg against the pontiff 

* AnaMa««8. 

t Anastas. Oiblioth. ; Ann. E^nhar^i, A. D. 799. I have collated the 
accounts of the various annalists and historians of that time; and I 
find that, though each recount» that part of Leo's escape which hap- 
pened to strike him most, and omits the rest of the circumstances, they 
are not absolutely opposed to each other (except in the miraculous 
restoration of the pope's tongue and eyes) in any point. Monsieur 
Gaillard, however, differs IVom all the authors contemporary with the 
events, In regard to the means of Leo's deliverance, declaring that " Albin, 
Camerlingue du Saintsiege, vint A main armte enlever le pape pendant 
la nuit." The only authors whom he cites, however, speak differ- 
ently. Anastasius mak<^s use of the words, "Ex ipso cum claustro 
occult^ abstollenies," Eglnhard uses the words, "Noclu per murum 
demissua ;•♦ and Theopbanee never mentions the manner of his escape. 
The Lambecian Annals particularly point out, that he was enabled to get 
out of his place of oonflnemeat by means of ropes, through the exertioM 
pf Albinos. 
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himself; and, though what the crimes were witti 
which his enemies charged Leo cannot be discor- 
eredy it is sufficiently evident that Paschal and Cam- 
pulus now attempted to justify what they could not 
conceal, by imputing atrocious vices to him whom 
they had attempted to destroy. The artifice was 
too apparent, and their own crime too glaring, for 
Charlemagne to give wxy credit to the charge, how- 
ever boldly made, while it was unsupported by bet- 
ter evidence than their individual assertion. 

Justice, nevertheless, required that examination 
and punishment should follow such accusations and 
such violence ; and consequently, after entertaining 
the Roman prelate for some time at his court, Charle- 
magne sent him back to Rome, accompanied by nine 
commissioners,* chosen from the highest and most 
incorruptible nobles of France, both clerical and secu- 
lar, with orders to re-establish him in the apostolic 
chair ; but, at the same time, to collect and investi- 
gate all the charges against him. The monarch's 
promise was likewise given to visit Italy himself, 
and to judge between Leo and his accusers. With- 
out any historical grounds for such a conjecture, a 
suspicion has been raised, and magnified into an 
assertion, that Charlemagne, in ^ving that promise, 
aimed at the assumption of the imperial dignity.f 

The same populace which had fed terrified from 
the side of the pope when attacked by the conspira- 
tors received him with joy and acclamations on his 
return ; while the presence of the Frankish commis- 
sioners, and the support of a Frankish army, gave 
dignity and se^curity to the resumption of the pon«< 
tifical office.]: The counts, bishops, and archbishops 

t ** Mail on •oapgonna qQ*un motif pIo> personnel A Ckarlemagne, plw 
Inpoittnt poor Im, qne la querelle da pape aree lee neveux de aon pr^d^ 
Mieenr, attirbit oe eonqn^rant en Italie ; et I'^T^nement peranada qn'On 
Be B*etott pea tromp^." I have eought in rain for the aliKbteat aiiapieloo 
«r tbe kind in tbe older biacoriana, either of Fnooa or Italy. 

X EginlMurd, AmialM: Anaatasiua. 

Gga 
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who had followed the prelate from France immedi- 
ately proceeded to exercise the functions with which 
Charlemagne had invested them, by inquiring mi- 
nutely into the assault that had been committed on 
the person of Leo himself, and by examining the 
charges which his enemies brought against him. 
What was the nature of the evidence given on this 
occasion does not appear; but the investi^tion 
en^ed by the arrest of Campulus, Paschal, and sev- 
eral other Romans, who were instantly despatched 
as prisoners* to France, to wait the promised jour- 
ney of the monarch himsejf . By the various emergen- 
cies of state mentioned in the preceding book, that 
journey was delayed till late in the year 800 ; when 
at length Charlemagne, having convoked the genera, 
assembly of the nation, and announced the reasons 
which impelled him once more to journey into Italy, 
took his aeparture from Mayence, and, accompanied 
by an army,t marched on to Ravenna. 

Various motives, besides the decision of the great 
cause between Leo and his enemies, combined to 
lead the monarch into Italy ; and among these, one 
of the principal inducements was the desire of put- 
ting a termination to the war which had so long con- 
tinued between his son Pepin and the young Duke 
of Beneventum. In this Charlemagne nad hitherto 
taken no part, except by affording occasional advice 
and assistance to his son; but now, although he 
seems still to have determined upon refraining from 
personal hostilities, he came prepared to render 
more effectual support to Pepin than that prince had 
hitherto received.}; , 

Nevertheless, it is evident that the attention of 
Charlemagne was principally directed towards the 
re-organization of the deranged government of 
Rome. It cannot be doubted, indeed, that the de- 
fence and support of the Roman church was alwayv 

* phron. Moiniao ; Anattaaliu, In Vit. Lmii. QL 
t Bfinlutrd; AnnvlM. X Atf. 
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to object of great* — ^perhaps too great — considera- 
tion with that monarch. But it must be remem- 
bered, at the same time, that in his days that 
church held out the only means within his reach of 
spreading the mild doctrines of Christianity, and 
thus afforded the only sure basis for civilization and 
improvement. 

To guard and to maintain it, therefore, was one 
of the principal endeavours of his life ; and, on the 
present occasion he did not show any relaxation of 
zeal in its defence. As soon as he had made all the 
necessary arrangements with his son Pepin, whom 
Tie sent at the head of the army he had brought from 
France to carry on the war against Beneventum,t 
the monarch of the Franks quitted Ancona, to which 
place he had advanced, and then proceeded towards 
Home. At Lamentana he was met by Leo, who 
was still received and treated with such marks of 
favour as showed no bad impression of his conduct ; 
and on entering Rome the next day the monarch of 
the Franks met with the same enthusiastic recep- 
tion which had welcomed him on his first visit to 
the eternal city.J 

After a repose of seven days, Charlemagne pro- 
ceeded to the task which haft brought him to Rome, 
and made every perquisition, we are told, in order 
to ascertain the truth or falsehood of the accusa- 
tions which had been levelled at the pope. Every 
tuthority agrees in stating that these could not be 
hi the slightest degree substantiated; but, at the 
same time, it is but fit to remark, that all the accounts 
which have reached us received their origin from 
either the adherents of the person who was acquitted, 
or of the judge who pronounced sentence in his 
favour. No reason, however, exists for supposing 
that the decision of Charlemagne was prejudiced 

* ^t. Caroli Magni ; Egintaard, Script. 

t Annates Eginhardi ; Ann. TUiani ; Ann. LoImUiuL 

i Eginlianl, Annalea. 
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or ui\ju8t. Nor did he solely rely upon bis own 
judgment in a matter where, thougn he might feel 
sure of the equity of his intentions, he might doubt 
the impartiality of his affections. A synod,* com- 
prising all the higher clergy of Rome, was called; 
the evidence which had been procured was laid be- 
fore it ; and the members of which it was composed 
were directed to pronounce between the head of 
their order and two of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of their own body. 

Charlemagne, unbiased by the shrewd policy of 
ecclesiastic^ interests, sat as sovereign and judge 
to tr3r the pontiff. He acted as the ruler that ne 
felt himself to be ; he used the ^authority he knew 
that he possessed; and only considered his capa- 
bility of deciding justly, without looking into the 
remote consequences of the proceeding in which he 
was engaged. 

Not so the ecclesiastics whom he called to his 
aid. Each individual was a member of that mystic 
and indivisible whole — the Church of Rome, which, 
in the perpetuity of its own nature, communicated 
to all its parts that prescience and devotion to future 
interests that no temporal and transitory dynasty 
has ever been able to mculcate or enforce. To the 
synod, therefore, from whose wisdom and impar- 
tiality Churlemagne expected a verdict, the pre- 
cedent of such a tribunad appeared most dangerous, 
espec^^ally while a lay monarch assumed to Mmself 
the privilege of presiding at its deliberations. To 
sanction it by any recorded sentence was painful to 
each of the members, while to oppose the wiU of 
the patrician, or to expose the motives which ren- 
dered the measure obnoxious, were equally impos- 
sible. One of those happy stratagems which have 
80 often blessed the policy of the Vatican, and which 



* Obioii«lfoiMiaoiiUMi; AaM/tutu, in Vit. LooniilU.; A]m.]i(ia« 
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was doubtless concerted between the chief pontiff 
and his prelates, delivered the assembly from the 
difficulty under which they laboured. 

No one appeared to accuse the pope, and each of 
the ecclesiastics declared his private opinion of his 
innocence; but, without at all impugning the right 
of Charlemagne to sit in judgment on the supreme 
pontiff, the assembled prelates* severally declared 
that they could not, according to any of the rules of 
ecclesiastical discipline, pass sentence, whether of 
condemnation or acquittal, upon their general supe- 
rior. In this dilemma, Leo himself proposed, that, 
according to a custom frequently resorted to under 
peculiar circumstances, he should purge himself, by 
a solemn oath, of the crimes of which he had been 
accused ; and, mounting the pulpit of the church of 
St. Peter, he took the Book of Life in his hand, and, 
-with the most awful asseveration which can pass 
the lips of a Christian, declared, in the face of the 
assembled congregation, his perfect innocence of 
the charges wluch had been brought against him.f 

* Anaataiias, in Vit. Leonid m. 

t Ibid.; ChroQ. MoUeiac.; Eginhard, Annales; Ann. Tfliani; Aon. 
LoiMliani. 

Tbe French historian of Charlemagne declares, that the pope added to 
lii« oath of purification the following words '.—** Je fais ce aerment sans 
y etra obHg6, par ancnn loi ; et sans vonloir en fkire une coutume on nne 
loi ponr mes successeurs, niaia seniement pour dissiper plus pleinement 
dMnjastes soupgons." The fact is, tbe pope pever said any thing the 
least like it ; though, beyond all doubt, he would very willingly have so 
guarded bis proceeding, had he dared. The simple words, as given by 
Anastasius, the (Villest and4hemo8t partial narrator of the occurrence, are 
as follows :— '* Quia de istis falsis criminibuSf qua super me imposue- 
runt Ramani, gm iniqui me perseeuti sunt, acientiam nan habeo; nee 
talia egisse me cognosco/' Such are the expressions as attributed to tlie 
pope by one who would have said any tiling credible to diminish tho 
apparent power exercised by Charlemagne over the holy see. Such is 
tbe speech of the pope, withont one word more, as given by the writer 
whom M. Oaillard cites as his authority ; and, so Ar flrom the pope hav- 
ing declared that he was not following any established law or custom 
when he first proposed to take the oath, he Baidj—** Pradecessorum 
meorum pontificvm vestigia segwor. "—(Anastas. in Vit. Leo HI.) The 
Chronicle of Moissiae la the only record which mentions that Leo was 
not obliged to take the oath, by a Judicial aentence ; but it never puts tht 
wnrds in the month of the pontiff. 
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Joy and festiyity succeeded this termination of the 
trial ; and the judgment to be passed on the assassins 
who had attempted the murder or mutilation of the 
pope was reserved for an after period. 

A great epoch in the histoiy of Europe was now 
approaching. We hare seen that the Roman people, 
with their efforts directed and concentrated by their 
bishops, had cast off the authority of the Eastern 
empire on account of the inconoclastic heresy. 
They had not rendered their separation irreparable 
by electing a new Emperor of the West ; but they 
had resumed some of the forms of the republic, and 
had named for themselves a patrician, who exercised 
in Rome the imperial power, without possessiAff the 
imperial name. That patrician had conquered for 
himself the kingdom of Lombardy, had claimed and 
received homage from Beneventum, had recovered 
a great part of the territories of ancient Rome in 
the West, and had acquired a vast extent Of country 
that the empire, in her best days, had never been 
able to subdue. He had the power and the will to 
protect his subjects more than any other monarch 
in Europe ; and he already possessed and exercised 
a degree of authority which no title could render 
greater. 

At the same time, though the heresy of the East, 
which had caused the separation, was done away, 
the holy images restored to their places, and in- 
temperate zesd displayed in their defence ; yet the 
Patriarch of Constantinople was a dangerous rival 
to the pontiff of Rome ; and the government of the 
emperors withheld from the pope many a rich dio- 
cess,* and a profitable territory.! The impotence 
of the court of Constantinople, either to defend or 
maintain the empire of the West, had been strik- 
ingly displayed in its contests with the barbarians, 

* Tbe contefte4 territory compriMd Calabfia, SicOy, ApoUa, tl^ 
l^vuo, fte. 
tEjilirt.HadrUinL See Gii^ioiio, Pafl, dec Ann. 790. 
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tnd its struggles with the popes ; and the natural 
predilection of the Byzantine monarchs for their 
eastern provinces had already proved the ruin and 
debasement of Italy. 

To return, therefore, under the dominion of the 
£ast could never be contemplated either by the 
Romans or their pontiffs, while to render their sepa* 
ration eternal, by the election of a new Emperor of 
the West, showed a prospect of many advantages^ 
both direct and collateral. The orthodoxy of the 
French monarch, indeed, was more than doubtful in 
tibie eyes of the Roman church ; but though his 
scribes had been zealous in their condemnation of 
the iconoclasts, even to ribaldry, the king himself 
had preserved a more temperate demeanour* and had 
bowed himself to the ancient proverb of following at 
Rome the Usages of Rome. A thousand personal 
motives, also, conduced to close the eyes of the 
pope towards the heretical doctrines which had been 
honoured by the name of Charlemagne. Gratitude 
for immense benefits conferred, and the prospect of 
rewju*ds to follow, might act as a strong mducement 
in determining the restoration of the Westen;i em-^ 
pire, and the election of Charlemagne. But there 
might be other and more powerful causes still, which 
operated in the mind of the pontiff to produce the 
same resolution. The general vassals or an emperor 
bore a much higher rank than the vassals of a foreign 
king. Italy, so long a dependent province, woidd 
at once take the first place, rise up from the ashes 
of four centuries, and soar again into the blaze of 
empire; whUe the pontiff, whom a king had pre^ 
sumed to jndge^ would shake off the degradation of 
his submission, by rewarding his protector with an 
imperial crown. The distant prospect of future 
claims and encroachmentsj to be founded on that 
gift, might present itself vaguely to the eye of sa- 
cerdotal policy ; and a basis for entire territorial 
independence and immense ecclesiastical dominion« 
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might perhaps be seen by the pontiff, in his creation 
of an emperor, and nomination to dominion. 

Such were probably the motives of Leo for the 
revival of the empire of the West in the person of 
Charlemagne. The motives of the French monarch 
for accepting it were as clear, but were not quite so 
unmixed with difficulties. The jealous enmity which 
must naturally arise in the bosoms of the Greek 
emperors would necessarily require opposition, 
either by arms or negotiations, at a moment when, 
surrounded on every side by enemies, all the ener- 
gies of his own vast mind scarcely sufficed to meet 
the many dangers by which he was assailed. Nor 
could Charlemagne feel quite sure that the Franks 
would cordially accede to his deriving a higher title, 
and more unlimited authority, from another nation, 
than that which they conceded to their kings. AH 
these matters required time for consideration ; and, 
even when his resolution was fixed, time for prepa- 
ration also. It is probable, that shortly after W 
arrival in Italy, he received an intin^ation of the 
pope^s intention to revive the empire of the East, 
and of the determination which had been formed, to 
elect him to the high station thus coated ; and it is 
probable also that he signified his disapprobation of 
the proposal in such terms as were intended not to 
crush the design, but to delay the execution. 

The pope, however, impelled by much stronger 
motives, and withheld by no difficulties, having 
obtained the consent of the Roman people, and pre 
pared all things for his purpose, determined not to 
lose the opportunity, or to suffisr delay to bring forth 
obstacles to a transaction so advantageous to him- 
self.* It is not unlikely that some rumour of the 

* The whole of the proceedings which took place prior to the electloa 
of Charlemagne are very nearly matters of conjecture. The only aathority 
we have upon the subject is Eginhard, who states that the monarch was 
known to declare, that if he had suspected the intention of the pontiC 
oa the day in which he was saluted ernperor, he would not baveenterea 
fhe chnrch of St. Peti^r. To suppo.ie ih s declMttjon a pieca of vaelesv 
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{tteparaiioDs made by the pontiff might reach the 
ears of the French monarch, but that, sdways sup- 
IKMing he would be consulted before the ceremony 
actually took place, he felt sure of being able to delay 
it till such time as he himself had used every neces- 
sary precaution. 

However that may be, on Christmas-day Charle- 
magne, with the rest of the Catholic world, pre- 
sented himself in the church of St. Peter, to offer up 
his prayers with the multitude to the Giver of afi 
dignities and debasements, the Ruler of kings and 
peasants. At the request of the pope, and to gratify 
the Roman people, he had laid aside the national 
dress which he usually wore on days of solemnity, 
and which consisted of a close tunic embroidered 
with gold, sandals laced with gold and studded with 
jewels,* a mantle clasped with a golden agraffe, and 
a diadem shining with precious stones. He now 
appNeared in the long robe of the patrician, and, as 
military governor of Rome, presented himself to the 

liypocfisy, ^vhicb eould prodnee neitber honoor nor benefit to any one, 
is BO abeolDtely opposed to tb« wbole life and cbaracter of Gbarlemagne, 
tbat such a euapicion deserves not to be entertained Ibr a moment. 
Three or flnir arguments have been put fonb to prove tbat tbe French 
menareh was aware of the ceremony about to take place. These are,— 
tbat he had his whole fkmily with bim— that he was dressed in the patri- 
cian tunic, and not in the Prankish dress— and that he had TalOable 
wesents ready to bestow upon the church. The first of these assertiona 
Is hiotoricaliy Inoorrect. Charlemagne had not all bia family with him. 
Louis King of Aquitaine remained in France (see his Life, by the astron- 
omer) ; and Pepin King of Italy, in.tbe end of NoTember, had been sent 
■gaiDat tbe Benerentinea, ftoai which expedition it is scarcely possible 
that he could \fxve returned. In regard to the daughters of tbe monarch, 
ive are informed by Eginbard that they accompanied him in all bis jour> 
Bays ; therefore their presence proves nothing. Tbe dress of the patri- 
cian Charlemagne had worn before, in the time of Adrian, when nosnidll 
ceremony was contemplated ; and therefore his bavins appeared in it 
«a the praMOt oecaaion is of no consequence here, fn rq^ to the 
valuable presents given to the cbarcb, Charlemagne never visited Rome 
'Without doing the same, though not to the same extent ; for it was 
never in his power to offer aueh costly gifls before tbe capture of the 
Hnnnish treasures. It must be observed, also, that the usual time AT 
ftesenting such offerings was on Christmas-day, aa On thaprasantoeeat- 
•ioD, or at Easter. 
• EglDhard, in Vit. Car. M agni. 

Hh 
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people as a Roman. The chvrch was filled witb 

the nobility of Italy and France ; and all that they 
saw around, after they entered its vast waUs, must 
,haye told them that some great ceremony was about 
to take place. At the liigh altar stood the bead 
of the Christian church, surrounded by all the 
splendid clergy of Italy ; and the monarch, approach- 
ing, knelt on the steps of th<E^ altar, and M>r some 
moments continued to offer up his prayers. As he 
was abput to rise,* Leo advanced, and, raising an 
imperial crown, he placed it suddenly on the brows 
of the monarch, while the imperial salutations burst 
in thunder from the people, — " Long life and victory 
to Charles Augustus, crowned by Grod great and 
pacific Emperor of the Romans V^ 

Whether the extraordinary preparations which 
he must have seen in the church had given Charle- 
magne any suspicion of the intentions of the pope, 
or whether the conduct of the pontiff really took 
him by surprise, must ever be a matter of doubt. 
At all events, the only alternative now left him was 
either to refuse the dignity for ever or to accept it 
at once ; and though, in all probability, he would 
wiMin^ly have delayed the expression of his deter- 
mination, he acquiesced in the proceeding of the 
pope when the ceremony had commenced. During 
the different intervals of the religious forms appro- 
priate to the day, the supreme pontiff administered 
the oath which confirnied Charlemagne's accept- 
ancef of the title put upon him, anoint^ him{ from 

* Eflnhard, Ann. ; Aqn. Tlliani ; Ann. Lbiaelkmi; PmiIw PtowmiM^ 
de Oeat. Langobard. Sapp. ; Anutaaius Biblioih. 

t Sigonkiw. 

i Anastaaiua and Flodoardus both dedara, that the aon of Chaito- 
nagne was anointed with him by Leo HI. ; but they do not make any 
mention of whicb prince it was who participated id the ceremony of his 
flubei*8 unction. Monsieur Gaillard aays it was Charles, the eldeat, uoM 
thence derives the custom of electing the King oT the Romans ftom tha 
imperial fiunily. The Memoirs of the Academie agree in tliis opiaioa, 
and the supposition is vary probably correct. To do all Juatiee to an 
a mh w'wl i oie axon in regard to hiatoilcal fecta, aad partiality la dedue- 
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the bead to the feet, in the manner practised on the 
coronation* of the Jewish kings, and adoredf him 
according to the forms employed towards the Cesars. 
From that hour the titles both of king and of patri- 
cian were laid aside ; and the monarch of the Franks 
became the Emperor of the Romans. Thencefor- 
ward his coins were inscribed with his new dig- 
nity, and his acts were dated from the years of ms 
empire. 

Magnificent presents, tables of silver, vases and 
chalices of pure gold, crowns and patenas enriched 
with gems, eiroressed the gratitude of the monarch 
for the zeal, if not for the service, of the pope ; and 
though Charlemagne declared that he would not 
have visited the church that day if he had antici- 
pated the event, he showed no anger at the officious- 
ness of the prelate.^ 

Shortly after his coronation, Charlemagne pro- 
ceeded to the trial of the conspirators, whose brutal 
assault upon the sacred person of the supreme pon- 
tiff had been one of the principal causes of his jour- 
ney to Rome. The accusations against the prelate, 
under cover of which they had attempted to shelter 
their own crime, remained, as I have before said, 
totally unproved, while the facts against themselves 
were susceptible of no evasion. Their trial was 
canned on in Rome according to the Roman law.^ 

tioaii, I luiva too often bad reason to notice, it is bat right to say that I 
And M. Gaillard flur more accurate on the subject of the reviTal of the 
Western empire than in any other part of his history. He is evidently 
mistaken, however, in auribnting to Leo in. the desire of hurrying 
CAtarlemagne into a warfare with the Greek empire, as it is proved that 
tbe pope endeaToured, in every way, to promote the union of Charlemagne 
and Irene. 
* TlMwpbaBss ; Constant. Manasaes, T«raio latin. Bfennii ; AnaaU- 



t Eginhard, Annaleo, and all the other Annals. 

i Egtnbard does not say that " Charlemagne en se voyant eonronner, 
montra nne sorprise mel^e de colere," as M. Gaillard declares he does. 
At least, In no manancript or printed copy which I have consulted do I 
tfnd the atlg htest trao^ of sach an assertion. 

^ Amnlsa TUlani ; Eginhaidl Annaleib* Ann. LotseUm. 
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Nothing was brought forward to palliate their of^ 
fence, or to cast a doubt upon the charge ; and, re- 
proaching each other* pubhcly for their mutual crime 
and common danger, they were silent in reply to the 
accusation and the evidence against them. 

Their guilt being estabUshed beyond doubt, their 
condemnation followed ; and the severest sentence 
of the law was pronounced against them by the em- 
peror. But the object of their hatred and their vio- 
lence became their intercessor with the monarch, 
and, by obtaining the pardon they little deserved, 
did more to prove his own innocence and their 
calumny than had been done by the synod of the 
prelates or the oath at the cathedral. Their lives 
were spared to the earnest prayer of Leo. Neither 
did they suffer that horrible infliction which they 
had attempted to execute upon the pontiflf— the 
deprivation of sight, which was then a common pmi- 
ishment for criminals less guilty than themselves. 
Charlemagne, however, wisely removed them from 
the scene of their crime and their intrigues ; and, 
by banishing them for ever,t at once relieved the 
pope from their presence, and assigned them a de- 
gree of punishment, though most inadequate to their 
offence. 

In the disposition and arrangement of the affhirs 
of Italy the emperor passed the whole of the spring; 
and during his stay on this occasion, as well as on 
every former visit to Rome, he exercised an acknow- 
ledged power in ecclesiastical matters,} which might 
have rendered the after claims of the clergy ridicu- 
lous, had they not been too successful. The *con- 
clusion of the war with Beneventum also occupied 
the monarches attention ; and, although he still re- 
frained from mingling with it in person, the uncer- 
tain nature of his political relations with Constanti- 

• AiiMtaslus Bibliotii. in Vlt. Leon Is m. 

t The pUiee of their exile, w« are told by Anaataidufl, was FraBM. 

t Bginhard, Anaalea, A. D. 801. 
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ttOple made him liar more anxious than he had ever 
hitneito been to -conclude all domestic dissensions 
within the limits of Italy. The resistance, however, 
of Giimwald was obstinate, and often successful. 
Educated for some time under the eye of Charle- 
magne, his military talents had received a high 
degree of cultivation, while his bold and active dis- 
position rendered him a dangerous rival for the 
young King of Italy* The war was thus protracted 
l|ior many years ; and the rapidity of the Beneventine 
■prince often obtained for him considerable advan- 
tages over the superior strength of his adversary. 
These advantages he never used to a base or un- 
worthy purpose ; and though he resisted firmly the 
exactions of his benefactor's son, — exactions which, 
we have some reason to imagine, were severe in 
themselves, and haughtily supported, — ^yet, in mili- 
tary skill and generosity of demeanour, Grimwald 
approved himself a worthy follower of Charlemagne. 

The greatest success he obtained during the whole 
course of his struggles against, Pepin took place in 
802, shortly after the emperor's last visit to Italy. 
Winegisus Duke of Spoleto, who seems to have been 
intrusted by Pepin, at that period, with the chief 
command against the Beneventines, having captured 
and taken possession of Lucera, suddenly found him- 
self invested in that city by the forces of Grimwald.* 
Already weakened by disiease, the Prankish com- 
mander was not equal to the task of resisting the 
young and active Beneventine ; and after a brief but 
severe siege the town surrendered, and Winegisus^ 
fell into the hands of the enemy. ^ 

The fate awaiting a prisoner was in those days a 
very uncertain matter; but the conduct of Grim- 
wald to his fallen adversary was such as might have 
been expected from a prince who had followed for a 
length of time the camp of Charlemagne. The 

* Aimalw LolMlitni ; E^nbardi AnnalM. 
Hh9 
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Doke of Spoleto was received with kindness ; and, 
after having been entertained with honour duhnff the 
winter, was set at liberty by his conqueror early in 
the following year. Very little of any interest or 
importance occurred afterward in the war of Bene- 
ventum. The resistance of GrimwsJd and the de- 
mands of Pepin still continued, till, in the year 806, 
the death* of the Lombard prince made a change in 
the government of the province ; and,t shortly after,, 
the Beneventines agreed to pay an annual tribute of 
twenty-five thousand sohdi of gold,t which put a 
termination to the war. 

The prolongation of this struggle, however, weak- 
ened the forces of the young King of Italy by divi- 
sion, and prevented him from accomplishing many 
things which were necessary to the consolidation 
of the dominions intrusted to him by his father. 
On a minor scale, his contest with surrounding 
enemies resembled that which had occupied the 
whole life of the great monarch himself; ana, contin- 
ually opposed by the Venetians and the Beneventines 
in Italy, as well as frequently assailed by the Moors 
and by the Greeks from without, he showed courage, 
firmness, and activity, which justified the blood of 
Charlemagne. 

Corsica, which had been bestowed by the emperor 
on the holy see,^ Pepin defended vigorously from 
the attacks of the Saracens; and, taught by his 
father's exertions on the poasts of France and Ger- 
many, he collected a navy round the Italian shores, 
which, under the command of the Constable Bur- 
chard, signally defeated the Moorish fleet|| in the 
Mediterranean. 

* Erehempeituji, Hist. Langobard. Benevent. ; Ann. Lambeetanl, 

t In 813, after the death ot Pepin himaelf. ft ie to be ramarkwl, th«t 
Cirimwald, the son of Arichis, was auoceeded by another prinoa of tbii 
Bame name. 

t Bginhardi Annalea. 

i Epist. Leon. Pftpa adCor. Blag.; D. Bw^qtt, ttiQ. %, p.M8L 
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' Thtis for the wars of Peptin were, in a maimen 
distinct and separate from the general progress of 
the empire of Charleipagne, and might properly be 
noticed apart ; but the strife which took place be- 
tween the young monarch and the Venetian republic, 
of which I shall soon have to speak more fully, is 
intimately connected with the revival of the Western 
empire, in the person of his father. 

As king of Lombardy and patrician of Rome, the 
Frankish monarch had claimed all that portion of 
Italy which had been comprised in the dominion of 
the Lombard kings and the exarchs of Ravenna ; but, 
as the emperor of the Romans, his wishes or his 
rights might extend his title to the whole of Italy, 
and comprehend, beyond the absolute limits of the 

EBninsula, Sicily on the one side, with Croatia, 
iburnia, and Dalmatia on the other. 

But in assuming the title of emperor, Charlemagne 
had little desire to plunge himself in new wars ; and 
if he ever did entertain the idea of invading Sicily, 
as Theophanes declares, he soon abandoned a pro* 
ject which, however successful, must have required 
blood, trouble, and fatigue, at a moment when his 
time and his forces were already fully employed. 

An easy mode of reconciling the jarring interests 
of the East and the West was suggested to Charle- 
magne, either by his own politicS foresight, or by 
the officious zeal of thei Roman pontiff. The ruler 
of the Eastern empire, and the actual possessor of the 
disputed territories, was a woman, and a widow. 
Charlemagne himself, by the death of Luidgarde^ 
had been left free to contract a, new alliance ; and 
the extinction of opposing claims, by the union of 
the opposite chdmants, was soon agitated in the 
ciouncib of the emperor. Tliat the mutilator of her 
own son might, on occasion, easily become the 
assassin of her husband, was a consideration which 
did not deter Charlemagne from the proposed alli- 
ance ; and the fact of his having demanded tha band 
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of Irene in marriage, is perhaps the strongest instance 
on record of the personal courage for which he was 
famous.* 

Either before, or immediately after, his departure 
from Italy, messengers were sent to the courtf of 
Constantinople from Charlemagne, accompanied by 
legates fron^ the pope, both charged with the formal 
annunciation of the revival of the Western empire, 
and with the more delicate commission of negotiating 
the union of the emperor and empress. 

The proposal was by no means disagreeable to' 
Irene, who saw before her the prospect of termi- 
nating easily, by some method, those difficulties to 
which the occupation of the Western throne had 
given rise. It is not improbable, indeed, that she 
looked upon this alliance, also, as a means of grati* 
fying, not only her vanity, but also her revenge upon 
those who had assailed or injured her, The power 
of the East, strengthened by the power of the West, 
might have conquered or overawed a world ; and the 
young blood of the adolescent Franks, transfused 
mto the veins of the ancient empire, might have 
given new vigour to the feeble frame of that decrepit 
monarchy, and raised it up once niore to glory and 
to triumph. 

But whatever were the considerations which led 
the empress to desire the alliance proposed, — ^pas- 
sion, vanity, policy, or ambition, — ^her inclinations 
were controlled by a domestic faction; and the 

* AUl)ougfa Irene was certainly not tbe roost seenre wife that Cfharle- 
magne could have takea to his bosom, inasmuch as she had given very 
oonvinciag proofs or her unscrupulous disrecard of persons and of ties, 
and as those who escape the sword. often fhilby the dagger, yet sIm bad 
not accumulated all the crimes of which she has been accused. ** Irene 
avoit fut p^rir trois empereurs, son beaupere, son mari, et aon flla •" 
Monsieur Oaillard declares. But he is rather too liberal of crimes in 
fhvour of the empress. - Gonntantine Ck>pronymns was nnc ooe<tf Ireneli 
victims. Leo, her husband, had been dying for years before nature ter- 
minated his short and inactive career : and though the ambition of the 
efaipress deprived her sou of sight, and ahortenad nis nlgn, bar eiima M 
not extend to the cortatUng of ma daya. 

;rTbeqphfuiei. 
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eunuch Aetius,* who had been raised by her to the 
highest stations of the empire, dared to oppose the 
w3l of his mistress. Supported by others equally 
indebted and ungrateful with himself, he compelled 
her to reject the Hand of the monarch of the Franks, 
in the hopes of raising his brother to the imperial 
dignity, from which he was himself excluded by 
corporeal disabilities. The rejection, however, was 
accompanied by pacific proposals ; and, in 803, an 
embassy reached the court of Charlema^e,t — ^who 
had by this time returned to France, — m order to 
treat for a definitive arrangement of the claims of 
the two empires, and to determine the articles of a 
future peace. 

Where such immense interests and extensive 
territories were involved, the negotiation, of course, 
offered many difficulties. However powerless might 
be Irene to enforce her claims, however moderate 
might be Charlemagne in his exactions, there were 
points to be considered, and obstacles to be removed, 
which required many conferences ; and more than 
one doubt might naturally arise, which could only 
be solved by the court of Constantinople. 

Desirous that the transaction might be concluded 
with as much facility and speed as possible, the 
emperor committed the ultimate terms to which he 
wotild consent to Jesse| Bishop of Amiens, and 
Helingaud, one of the counts of his palace, who 
accompanied Leo, the ambassador of Irene, on his 
return to Constantinople.^ 

I * Tbeophanea. f Ann. Eginhardi ; Ann. Loiseliani, et alii. ' 

I i Eginhard, Ann. ; Ann. Tiliani; Ann. Loiseliani ; Ann. Mattens. 

$ I have multiplied the authorities which give an account of this era- 
bamy ; because Monsieur Gaillard has founded, on the atMurdiUes of the 
Monk of St. Gall, a long fiible, in regard to Iheae transactions, unworthy 
even of confutation. It may be as well, however, to remark oaoe mora, 
that the Monk of St. Gall, (mm the crowd of falsehoods which his work 
is proved to contain, is unworthy of all credit, except in two cases,— 
when his historical anecdotes are supported by other authorities of greaisr 
veracity, and when he speaks of the general costume and habits of tha 
Franks, which he had opportunities of seeing daily, an4 which, as a ottk* 
temponny, be dared not misrepresent. 
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On their arrival in that city,' the negotiations were 
renewed ; but, while still unconcluded, a revolution 
at the imperial court suddenly interrupted their 
progress. ^' The great treasurer Nicephorus was 
secretly invested with the purple, Irene^s successor 
was introduced into the palace, and crowned at St. 
Sophia by the venal patnarch. In their first inter- 
view, she recapitulated with dignity the revolutions 
of her life, gently accused the perfidy of Nicephorus, 
insinuated that he owed his life to her unsuspecting 
clemency ; and, for the throne and treasures which 
she resigned, sohcited a decent and honourable 
retreat. His avarice refused this modest compen- 
sation ; and, in her exile of the Isle of Lesbos, the 
empress earned a scanty subsistence by the labours 
ofherdistafT."* 

In the midst of the confusion of a sudden change 
in the dynasty, it is not improbable that the ambas- 
sadors of the Emperor of the West were insulted by 
the populace of the Grecian capital. But no sooner 
was Nicephorus firmly seated on the throne which 
he had usurped from the usurper, than he hastened 
to conclude the peace which Irene had be^un, and 
to send back with the Franks envoys on his own 
part, to receive the ratification of the treaty from 
the hands of Charlemagne.f The Greek ambassa- 
dors reached the monarch at Seltz ; and the object 
of their coming was obtained without difficulty. 
The election of Charlemagne was reco^ised by the 
Emperor of the East ;| and his possession of Istria, 

* Oibbon. t Eginhard, Annales, ann. 803. 

t The Greet historians declare, that the emperora of Oonstantinopla 
never yielded the name of emperor to any barbarian king. Bat they 
treated with Charlemagne, in regard to the limits of the Western empire; 
Biid must have fbnnd great difficulty in avoiding a title so intimately coo- 
neeted with his right to the dominions in question. Besides this pro> 
•araption of their having acknowledged him as emperor, Eginhard, in 
refbrence to a time when he himself acted as secretary to the monarcli, 
makes use of the words,—" Imperatorem eam et fiasiiottm upellaates,'* 
•peaking of the manner in wfaidi Im was addnMsd in Una mumi ' — 
Iw Greek amperan. 
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Croatia, Libunua^* and Dalmatiaf was confimied, as 
well as his title to Sardinia, Corsica, and Italy, as 
far as the limits of the inferior Calabria4 Sicily 
and Naples remained in the hands of the Greeks; 
but the territories of Venice, it would appear, were 
left unmentioned in the document of partition. 

Surrounded on eveir side by dominions possessed 
by Charlemagne, and rorming an integral part of that 
territoiy which was now distinctly sdlotted to him, 
it is difficult to understand how the Venetians could 
wish or hope to remain attached to the Greek empire. 
Perhaps it might be the expectation of establishing 
their own independence, between the contending 
claims of the rival monarchs, which induced that 
people to waver between both ; or perhaps it might 
merely be the vacillation of those factions which 
always arise in republics, that alternately gave pre- 
ponderance to the influence of France or Constanti- 
nople. 

Whatever was the origin of the disputes that 
followed, the minor facts are remote and obscure ; 
and even the general question has been clouded by 
the national prejudices of critics and historians. 
Tliat Charlemagne considered the Venetians as his 
subjects is evident ; but it would seem that a strong 
party in Venice opposed that distribution of power 
which conveyed the sovereignty of their state to the 
monarch of the Franks. The chief of this faction 
was John, the doge, or duke, of the republic ; but, at 

* The treaty of peace between Cbarlemai^e and Nieepborus has not 
been presenred, as Ar as I have been able to discover : and it is only, 
theitrfore, fhmi sobseqoent Acts that the diviaion or toe empire here 
•tated to inferred. Thus, in 800, we find Cbarlemacne regulatinf with 
Fanl Dnke ofZara, Donatus, bishop of that city, andocher deputies fhmi 
Dalmatia, the internal administration of tbat proyince. The cession of 
Dalmatia to the Latin emperor of course implied all the territories 
which were enclosed between that proyince and his dominiops in Istria 
and Hongary ; and his nndispoted possession of yarioas parts of the 
dldbrent territories named can be proyed flrom his diplomas, charteis, 
and laws. 

t Ann. LolseUanl ; Ann. E^nhard ; Aim. Beitinlmi, ann. 806. 

i BftBhaid, hi Vlt. CartrilMafiU. 
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•ttat pehod, the power of the chief xnagrighnite witi 
controlled or corrected by the authority of tribunes ; 
and on the first manifestation of the leaning of the 
doge to Constantinople, in the appointment of a 
Greek to the bishopnc of Qlivola, one of the Vene- 
tian islands, his views were thwarted by the tribunes, 
who, heading the Prankish faction, prevailed on the 
patriarch of Grade to reAise consecration to the 
prelate-elect.* The revenge of the duke, which 
could not overtake the tribunes, fell somewhat bar* 
baronsly on the unhappy patriarch. In concert with 
his son, whom he had associated with himself in 
office, the Venetian chief led the fleet of the republic 
against Grado, captured the city, and precipitated 
the pontiff from the highest tower. 

This criminal action instantly raised the voice of 
the whole Christian world against ^he perpetrators ; 
find Paulinus, patriarch of Friuli, addressedf an 
epistle to Chariemagne, demanding justice upon the 
duke, at the hand of his sovereign. At the same 
time, Fortunatns,t said to be the nephew of the 
murdered prelate, sought refuge at the court of the 
Prankish monarch, and besought his aid against the 
assassins of his uncle. 

What were the proceedings which took place upon 
this application is a question of much doubt ; out 
the result is known. John and his son Maurice 
were deposed and banished ; and the tribunes Obe- 
lerio and Beatus were raised to the ducal dignity 
together. The power of France was now for some 
time preponderant ; and the sovereignty of the Empe- 
ror of the West appears to have been acknowledged 
by the voice of the friendly magistrates.^ At bis 

* SigoDiat, de regno Italie, ad ann . 802. 

tEj^flt. Paulin. PMriareb. ForajuUena; GonciLtom. vS . 

t Annalda Mettensia, aan. 803. 

$ BgiDbard, Annales, ftnn. 806 ; Ann. Tillcni ; Aim. Loiaaliani. Hie 
Venetuin tuatoriana deny that they erer aubmitted to the empire : but Cha 
tribute ptid t» the King of Italy, and the obedient viait of the Venetim 
leaden to the coart of CharlemagDe, prara tbeir tcmponiy ntdwM 9» 
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dissire, they visited his court and received his com- 
mands; and eveiy thing promised the tranquillity 
of the Venetian state,* and the permanence of 
Charlemagne's authority. 

The power of the monarch, however, was menaced 
from another quarter. Sigifrid, King of the Danes, 
or Normans, was now dead, and in his place had 
feirisen one, whose powerful and comprehensive mind 
would in all probability have united the fierce nations 
of ^e north, and led them to sweep and desolate 
the south of Europe, bad not Saxony been previously 
subdued. The junction of the Normans with the 
Saxons, inevitable if the latter had continued in their 
state of barbarism, would have created a force which 
Charlemagne himself could hardly have opposed. 
But at present, the German nations, if not so far 
civilized vet as to furnish a strong barrier against 
the Danish king, were so far subdued as to afford 
him no support, and Charlemagne had to contend 
with him only on his northern frontier. 

The first efforts of the French monarch were for 
peace ; and it would appear that seversQ years passed 
oefore the mind of Godfrey the Dane so completely 
lost the impression of the emperor's victories over 
the Saxons, as to dream of following the example 
of their incursions upon the Prankish territory. la 



■the West : wbile their occasional submission to the Eastern empire only 
■erves to show that they changed masters without proving any thing in 
ftToor of their indapendenoe. See Pagi Critica, ton. UL and JBerecti, in 
Moracori, torn. x. 

* In 804 a circnmstance took place which has been connected, by the 
eonjeetnref of after writers, with the dissensions in tbe Venetian rcpublie ; 

'bot as I find no decided authority for such a connexion, 1 baveomittedit 
fa the text. The Ikcts, as detailed by Eginhard and tbe Annals of Loisel, 
are as fbilows :— Cbariemagne, having beard that tbe blood of Christ had 
been tmnd in Mantua, wrote to tbe pope to inquire into tbe rsport,-~prai>- 

«ably with a view of putting a stop to the sort of blasphemous piety which 
already disgraced the fbllowers of the Roman church. The pope, Egin- 

'"htad Melares, made this an excuae for quitting Rome and rii^ting IH 
court of the Emperor of the West But wbat was tbe real object of his 
•ominf. or wbat 'waa the allbet of lUa eonArmee wtoh Charleaiagiit, to 
left ia dirimew. 

1i 
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the year 804, this impressioo was evidently still 
deeply fixed, although many bodies of his piratical 
subjects had ravagfed the coast of France. In the 
^at deportation of the Saxons which took place 
in that year, it would appear that some of the leaders 
had made their escape to Denmark, and the emperor 
immediately sent messengers to require that they 
should be given up. The Danish king neither abso- 
lutely conceded nor rejected the demand, but promised 
to come down to the frontiers of his own country, 
and confer with the Prankish monarch on a perma- 
nent treaty of peace between the two nations. 

Charlemagne remained at Holdenstein,* near the 
Elbe, in expectation of his arrival, and Grodfrey 
advanced, with a fleet and army, as far as Schles- 
wick, in South Jutland. There, however, ^e remon- 
strances of his court on the danger to which, it was 
supposed, he would expose himself if he proceeded 
any farther, succeeded in inspiring him with fears 
and doubts of the French monarch ; and, pausing in 
his advance, he terminated the negotiations by 
acceding to the demands of the emperor through 
the intervention of ambassadors.f 

That these demands were conceived in the same 
spirit of moderation which was apparent in all the 
other actions of the Prankish monarch there can be 
no doubt ; and indeed it would appear, that as years 
increased upon the head of Charlemagne he natu- 
rally became more desirous of that peace and quiet 
of which he had known so little during the course of 
a long life. The aspirations of ambition were grati- 
fied to the full ; the impatient energy of youth had 
passed away ; the vigour of manhood, though not 
lost, was easily governed ; and that weariness of 
exertion, and desire of rest — ^which at the end of a 
short day may be relieved by a brief repose, bat 
which towards the close of a long existence demands 

*AnD. Eginhard; Ann. LolaeUani; Ann. TUliaL 
tAnn.TUiabi. 
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pertnanent tranquillity— -began to fall upon the 
bitherto indefatigable monarch of the Franks. 

By unequalled efforts against a thousand enemies, 
he had now nearly conquered peace, and he sought 
to enjoy it; but, nevertheless, no desire of ease 
could prevent him from affording aid to such of his 
allies or dependants as required the support of mili- 
tary intervention.* From the Elbe and the Danube 
to the Vistula and the Baltic extends a tract of 
country which was then occupied by various Scla- 
vonian tribes, some of which were strongly and per- 
manently attached to the Frankish monarch ; while 
others, retaining all the wild ferocity of their ori- 
ginal state, willingly seized every opportunity of 
attacking whatever country acknowledged the do- 
minion of a more civilized power. Among the 
latter were the Bohemians,! who, lying on the fron- 
tiers of Panonia and Hungary, took continual advan- 
tage of the depressed state to which long wars 
against the superior power of Charlemagne had 
reduced the Avars, and, by incessant and desolating 
incursions, gave that unhappy nation no time to 
recover vigour or to enjoy repose. The greater part 

* Abont this tiine,(a) a Saxon monarch ofNorthumberland sought reflige 
at the court of Charlemagne, alter having been expelled (Vom his throne 
•od hia country- He i« called by all the French annalists Eardulp, or 
Ardulp, and also receives the same name in an epistle flrom Leo III. to 
Charlemagne. His history, which is obscure, and perhaps misstated 
hy the French annalists, may be found at large in the historians of the 
Anglo-Saxons ; but it appears clear that he was sent forward by the 
emperor to the pope, and by the united influence of both was restored to 
Ilia kingdom. The Intercourse of Charlemagne with this prince, how- 
ever, was so limited, and afiected so little the general cnrrent of his 
reign, that I have not thought it necessary to imboay these circumstances 
In the lexc The monarch of the Franks kept op, indeed, a flriendly rda- 
llonahip with al! the British kings, and even carried on some communica- 
tion with the sovereigns of Scotland, who, if we are to believe Eginhard, 
addressed him as their lord, and called themselves his subjects and ser- 
Taots. Such terms have been made use of before and since, where thcw 
were Ailly as empty, and as little intended in a literal seos^,— Sginharc^ 
in Vlt. Car. Mag. cap. xvi. 

t Ann.£flnhardi; Ann. Tiliani. 

(a)idn.LidMliaol;itiiiLEgialBrd; Chnm. Adoaii. 
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of the people of Hungary had by thia time embraced 
the Christian religion ; and their monarch Theodore 
at length, in 805, undertook a journey to the court 
of Charlemagne, to beg that his nation might be 
allowed to abandon the country which they then 
held, and seek another* less exposed to the attacks 
of the Bohemians. 

The French monarch granted his request at once, 
and, with generous kindness, did all that he could to 
alleviate the sorrows of the Hunnish chief. Theo- 
dore, however, died soon after his return to Panonia, 
and a new chagan being elected by the Avars, the 
consent of Charlemagne was solicited to his nomH 
nation. This was not only immediately given, but, 
before permitting the Hunnish tribes to execute their 
purpose of emigration, the emperor commanded hie 
eldest s(m Charles to lead an army into Bohemia, 
and endeavour by chastisement to restrain the Scla* 
vonians within their own bounds. 

The will of the monarch was instantly accom- 
plished bv his son, who seems to have possessed 
much of his father's military talents and rapid ac- 
tivity. Before the year was concluded, the Prankish 
forces had been led into Bohemia ; a battle had been 
fought and won ; Lecho, the Bohemian duke, had 
been slain, — ^it is said, by the hand of Charles him- 
self; and the prince, leading back his victorious 
troops, met his two brothers Louis and Pepin at the 
palace of the emperor near Thionville.f 

The union of his children around the emperor's 
person was not without an object. Already consid- 
erably past the age which his father and ms grand- 
father had attained, Charlemagne, notwithstandioflr 
the great degree of corporeal vigour that he stiu 
enjoyed, and the robust constitution which promised 
many years of health, determined to prepare against 
the approach of death, and to provide, as much as 

^ Tbe country they dsminded wu inter Sabariam, et Carkontunu 
t AiiiLEgliilMrdl;Ajin.liiintini;ikliil.TiUuM,A.P 80ft. 
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hunan foresight could, against those dissensions 
among his children which had caused the difficulties 
and cares of his own early reign, which might de- 
stroy the empire he had acquired, and sweep away 
the institutions he had founded. 

He accordingly determined to remove all future 
cause of dispute, by himself allotting, among his 
sons, the territories which they were to possess at 
his death, and by gaining the solemn and irrevocable 
consent, both of his people and his children, to the 
charter of division he was about to trace out. The 
character of Charlemagne has been assailed by some, 
his virtues depreciated, his motives misconstrued, 
his actions misstated, and his laws reproached ; but 
the enthusiasm of his people when danger menaced 
his person, their devoted zeal in seconding all his 
efforts, and the boundless confidence vnth which 
they adopted all his views, have left a glorious testis 
mony in favour of his wisdom and his virtue deep- 
written on the page of history, which neither ma- 
Mgnity can efface nor hypothesis obscure. His 
children at once gave their consent to that distribu- 
tion of his dotpinions which he thought fit to pro- 
vide against the period of his death, and the gen- 
eral assembly of the nation sanctioned it without 
hesitation. The princes and the nobles swore to 
observe the partition ; and a copy of the document 
was transmitted to the head of the Christian church, 
that the authenticity of the deed might be preserved 
undoubted, by a transcript,* attested by the supreme 
pontiff himself, remaining in the archives of the 

«hurch.t 
The division of the empire among the children of 

* Egbiliard, Annalet ; Ann. Mettensis ; Ann. Loiseliani ; Ann. Ber> 
tlniani. 

t A cunning political use was afterward made or this transaction liy 
dM Roman pontiffs : and the simple Act of a copy of the dispositions or 
ibe emperor* signed by Leo to ensure its anthenticity, having been depos- 
ited with him, has been rendered the fbtmdation of claims to the disposal 
4»r empiitM and uoi venal interference. 

Ii2 
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tiie monarch had been a principle admitted witli 
the Franks from the earliest ages, although the 
equality of partition, and even the admission of alt 
the heirs, had by no means been strictly enforced* 
If ever extent of dominion could render such a divi« 
sion necessary, it was in the case of the territory 
agglomerated by Charlemagne, which, in addition 
to the difficulty of consoluiation, implied by ex- 
treme bulk, presented other inconveniences of a 
more insurmountable nature, from the composition 
of its various parts. The acquisitions of ancient 
Rome had been gradual, and in comparison slow. 
Step by step each province had in general been fully 
incorporated with the empire before other conquests 
were achieved; and but a small district added to 
the dominions of Rome was enough for the glory 
and triumph of a life. But, warring upon every 
frontier at once, Charlemagne had add^ to his native 
kingdom, in the short space of one man's existence, 
as much as would have cost two centuries of Roman 
conquest to acquire. No time had been given to 
blend the separate nations into one ; they remained 
still discrepant, inharmonious, and requiring the 
same great mind which had conquered and united 
them to hokl them in subjection and assimilate them 
together. 

Such considerations may have been among the 
motives which combined to reconcile Charlemagne 
to the division of the empire; but probably the 
most powerful of all was the fact of its being 
the custom, if not the law, of his nation. A soimd 
and judicious policy might, and probably would, 
have induced the monarch to abrogate that law if 
his dominions had been small; but the extent of 
territory to be divided took from the custom its 
strongest objection, and in the act of partition itself 
we have a singular instance of the deference of the 
monarch to the privileges and institutions of his 
countiy. 



f 
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We have already seen sereral examples of the 
strong^ inflaence attributed to the pofMiJar voice in 
the election, or rather succession, of the Prankish 
monarchs. Eginhard states that the Franks were 
accnstomed to choose their kings from the Merovin' 
gian race; and the svpreme pontiff, in crowning' 
Pepin, threatens with the thunders of the church, 
such persons as should attempt to elect a monarch 
from any other family than the Carlovingian. Charle- 
map^ne, more expressly still, points at the same 
active power in the people, and declares by his will,* 
that if any of the three kings among whom he 
divides the realm shall in dying leave a son, and his 
people choose to elect that son in the place of his 
rather, that portion of the empire shall descend to 
him, without claim or molestation on the part of his 
uncles, t 

The further dispositions of the monarch are di-> 
rected to keep peace and amity among his chikiren, 
and so to provide for all cases, that no disputes may 
arise,! either between the monarchs themselves in 
regard to the territories allotted to each, or between 
them and their people in regard to the jurisdiction 
under which each individual subject, is placed. 
£ven while dividing his dominions, Charlemagne 
also strongly enjoins that mutual support and co- 
operation which would give to the several kingdoms 
the same strength as if stiH united in one empire ; 
and he points out the path by which each prince 
may lead his armies to the support of his brothers.^ 
No precaution is wanting on the part of the mon- 
arch to secure the future concord of his sons ; and» 
under the warrant of the oath which they mutually 
took to obey his will, he commands them, in case 

* Cbarta Di^isionis Imperii, cap. ▼. 

t Qaod si talis Alius euHibet istoram trium fVvlram natns fiwrit, qven 
popalus etifters Telit, ut patri suo sacoedat in feg ni hendllaie, toIuibim 
Qt hoc coDsentiant patnil ipsins pnari, et regnare penaUtant llliam flrt- 
tris sni in portione regni, quam patar ejfas eorom (Vater habnlt. 

% Cliana Diflaionla, cap. x^ x^ , $ Ibid. cap. iU. 
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of any dispute in regard to tlieir territories, to 
abstain from arms, and to have recourse to the judg- 
ment of the cross,* — ^a judgment which, like every 
other sort of ordeal, supposed the active interposi- 
tion of God to establish an earthly right. £ven 
had this injunction not referred to one of the lirm- 
rooted superstitions of the day, the command of 
Charlemagne would have still been wise, as, by sub- 
jecting every matter of doubt to a certain and mdis- 
putable method of decision, it guarded against the 
most remote chance of those bloody contentions 
which had desolated the realm under the Merovin- 
gian kings. Had he directed them to draw lots, the 
same purpose would have been answered ; but, in the 
mode of judgment to which he now commanded them 
to appW, the religious feelings of the people, and 
even of the princes themselves, operated in support 
of the award.f 

Such was the charter of division conceived by 
Charlemagne ; and cert& ily the clearness of his 
judgment and the benignity of his heart were never 
more fully displayed than in that document. It 
was destined, it is true^ to have no effect ; but it 
remains a .striking proof of the power which a 
great mind has to employ the very prejudices and 
superstitions of his age for the best and noblest of 
purposes. 

Soon after the deed had been received and ratified 
by all whose interests were implicated, the three 

* Cbarta Divisionis, cap. xv. In regard to the jodgment of the cnxw, 
all that we know is, that It was some kind of ordeal, the only superiority 
of which to drawing lots was the reference to religion. No clear expla- 
nation of the ceremony has been giyen. See Ducange Glosa. at Jtutietum 
CrttcM, p. 1185. 

t It is bat right to state, that a doubt has been thrown upon the 
authenticity of this charter ; but, at the same time, it must be remarked, 
that the division here mentioned, and several of the particulars attending 
tt, are marked by all the contemporary annalists, and that both Bala- 
tius and the Benedictine editors have asserted the (hct of the maauscript 
being genuine, bringing forward arguments against the supposition of 
M. Pithou, who doiUited it, whidi have generally been admitted t» unan- 
OTforableu 
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priiice»qaitted tbe eourt of their fal^r, and betook 
themselves to the several occupations which had 
been assigned to them. 

Charles, the eldest, once more turned his steps 
towards the north, where the Bohemians, having 
been joined by another pnredatory tribe of Sclavo- 
mans,* were ravaging with fire and sword the fron- 
tiers of Bavaria ml Hungary. The measures taken 
against them, however, were prompt and eifectuaL 
Charles himself led one body of troops against the 
Sclavonians on the banks of the Sale and the Elbe, 
defeated them completely, slew their chief in battle, 
and, after guarding the frontier by the construction 
of two fortresses, returned to join his father on the 
banks of the Meuse. At the same time, a triple armyf 
jfh>m Germany, Bavaria, and Hungary entered the 
country of the Bohemians, and by laying waste the 
border territory, punished their aggression on the 
Hungarian provinces, and put a stop to their future 
incursions. 

This campaign, terminated th|e Bohemian war, and 
left the frontiers of Bavaria and Panonia in security 
and peace. But Charlemagne was still destined to 
encounter hostilities on- the northern verge of his 
territories, where Godfrey King of Denmark was 
daily increasing in power and in confidence. The 
peace which had been concluded with him soon 
shared tbe fate of all treaties entered into with bar- 
barone nations, and was broken as soon as the 
Northman king fimnd it convenient to ravage the 
coast of France and (Germany. He still covered his 
breach of faith with some degree of decency ; and a 
renewal of individual acts of piracy| on the shores 
iif Charlemagne's dominions first announced the 
Iraii nature of the Dane's engagements. The next 

* SHfHMrtt Chroa. 

\ Annales Eginhardi; Ann. Tiliani; Ana. LoiwUaiU 
t Esinhard, in Vit. Caroli Macni. 
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mark of hostility, though more glaring, was not 
directed against the emperor personally, but took 
the shape of an incursion into tne territories of the 
Abodrites, those faithful allies on whose vigilance 
and courage Charlemagne greatly depended for the 
security of Saxony. The northern chief did not 
undertake this enterprise, however, without the cer- 
tainty of some support ; and, in the Welatabes, the 
Winidi, and the Smaldingi,* a congregation of wild 
Sclavonic tribes inhabiting the country between the 
Oder and the Vistula, and covering the whole of 
modern Pomerania, he found willing allies against 
their more civilized neighbours. To these were 
added the Linones, on the southern bank of the 
Oder ; and instead of passing at once from Denmark 
by land into the territory of the Abodrites, which 
was probably guarded on that frontier from the anti- 
cipation of hostilities, he transported his troops into 
Wenedonia,t or Pomerania, and thence marched 
upon that point of the destined territory where his 
pr^ was least prepared to oppose him. 

The excursion of Godfrey was rapid and terrible. 
Attacked by so many of the Sclavonian tribes, as 
well as the Danes, the unfortunate Abodrites were 
conquered before any assistance could reach them ; 
and when Charles, despatched by his father to their 
aid, arrived with his army on the banks of the £lbe» 
he found that their duke, Thrasicon,): had been ex- 
pelled from his country,^ and that the whole land had 
been pillaged and subdued. This, it is true, was not 

* Ann. Efinhurdi : Ann. Lsmbeeiani; Ann, LoiaeUani, 

t Chroa. Brav. 8. Dipnysii, 808. 

i Beveral of the Prankish annals, in general the most c orrei t give aa 
account of this expedition of Godftvy very contradictory in itaelf. They 
represent the invasion of the Danish king as not only rapid bat vnauo- 
ceesflil, attended with great loss, and soon terminated by a disastiovw 
retreat. Yet, at the same time, they own that he had expelled the ona 
duke of the Abodrites, hanged the other, and rendered the tsnttorlw cf 
both tribntary to himself. 

$ Eginhard, Annales. 
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effected by the Danes without great loss on their 
own part. The nephew of the king himself fell in 
battle — the best of their army perished ; and, in no 
condition to resist the force they knew to be ad- 
vancing against them from France, they once more 
retired into Pomerania, took ship, and set saU for 
Denmark. Apparently fearful of pursuit by sea, the 
Danish monarch, before his departure, destroyed the 
port from which he embarked, and carried away the 
merchants* into Denmark. Charles did not reach 
the scene of action till the Danesf were gone ; and 
no trace of them was left but in their ravages. The 
tribes who had aided them in their expedition, how- 
ever, still remained; and throwing a bridge over the 
Elbe, the Franks poured into the territory of the 
inimical Sclavonians, and took severe vengeance 
for the injuries inflicted on the Abodrites.^ 

In the mean time, Godfrey, warned of the prox- 
imity of the Frankish army, and remembering the 
bitter and never-failing punishment which had over- 
taken the similar irruptions of the Saxons, hastened 
to add to the means of defence which his country 
already possessed. The narrow neck of land be- 
tween the duchy of Holstein and the province of 
South Jutland offered every facility for the forma- 
tion of such a fortified boundary as he proposed to 
construct. His arrival at the port of Schleswick 
brought him on the very spot suitable to his purpose ; 
and he instantly began the erection of a defensible 

I ' * Tbi« port, called R«ricb, or Raric, to repetented as being a place 
of gnat eonuneroe, aod brfai|{iig constderaSle Terenuea to Cenmark. 
That it was not on tbe coast of that country, however, is evident Some 
learned critics have supposed It to have been merelv a sort of Mr, or 
narket ; but whatever the name may imply, it wonld appear, flpom tho 
sspressions *< distnicto emporio,*' Ac,, that It was a permanent estabUsh- 
ment on tbe sea-coast. 
I t Ann. Egitdiardi ; Ann. Loiselianl. 

i i The Lambeclan Annals state the (bets of this expedition very differ- 
ootly, and declare that the Franks were obliged to retire with great loos. 
Hot the great mqoitty of tho annaUoto give the aoooant as it is npaatod 
.InthotosL 
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wall, raraiing across the isthmus, from the estcnory 
on which that town is situated to the mouth of the 
Eyder and the German ocean.* 

While this great work was in progress, the Danish 
monarch found it necessary to temporize with the 
emperor ; and accordingly, sent ambassadors to the 
court of France, in order to justify his aggression 
on the allies of the Franks ; and to demand a con- 
gress of deputies from both nations, in order to con- 
sider and determine all matters in dispute. f This 
was immediately granted ; but the negotiations pro- 
duced no effect ; and the Danish king prepared to 
renew the war against the Franks themselves. 

The multitude of his Sclavonian allies rendered 
the power of Godfrey formidable even to Charle- 
magne; and, had the Saxons been still inclined, 
even in their state of depression, to join with the 
Normans, the whole of Europe, as I have before 
observed, would most probably nave been once more 
plunged in blood and darkness. But the Saxons, 
now beginning to appreciate the benefits of civiliza- 
tion, were the first to aid in repelling the advances 
of their barbarous neighbours. Thrasicon, Duke of 
the Abodrites, was soon restored, to his country; 
and, being supported by a large Saxon force, while 
the Danish king swept over the seas and made a 
terrible descent upon the German coast, he entered^ 
the territories of that monarch's Sclavonian allies, 
and with fire and sword retaliated the injuries they 
had inflicted on his nation. 

The Frisons, also, so long the implacable enemies 
of the Franks, were now the first safeguards of their 
shores. Though, after three rapid and bloody com* 
bats with the Danes upon the German coast, they 
were at length obliged to buy the invaders' aboence 

* Ann. Gginhaidi. 

t ABD. Metteoaet ; AnnJLoladteBi^ A. A. W^ 

t Eginhaid, Ann ; Ann. Tal4en8eB ; Abb. MettoBBw. 
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'With a hundred pounds of silver, yet the smalhiess 
of the sum demanded by Godfrey, and the speed of 
his retreat^ evinces how steady had been the resist- 
adce of the Prisons, and how dearly p;urchased had 
been the victory he gained. 

His landing, however, and his persevering contest 
with the inhabitants of the coast, had spread con- 
sternation into the heart of France. He had been 
heard boldly to declare, that he would carry his 
arms to Aix-la-Chapelle ;* and that he would make 
the attempt, was universally beUeved. But, though 
how in his seventieth vear, Charlemagne forgot the 
load of age, started from the repose in which he 
had indulged, and once more hastened to the field. 
No mark of time's enfeebling power was to be found 
in the movements of the great monarch ; and all the 
active energy of his brightest days reappeared on 
the approach of danger.f Messengers were sent in 
every direction to gather together his troops ; and, 
while land forces were assembling, he hastened, 
without loss of a moment, to inspect in person the 
state of the fleet in the mouth of the Rhine, and 
prepared to contend with the Norman on his own 
element. No sooner were his commands given, 
and the means of war in readiness in that direction, 
than, forgetful of all personal fatigue, the emperor 
hastened back to the head of his army ; crossed the 
Rhine at Lippenheim ; and, after forming his junc- 
tion with other. forces, which were marching up to 
support him, advanced as far as the confluence of 
the Aller and the Weiser, in order to give battle to 
the Danes.{ 

At that spot, news of a varied complexion reached 
him, which rendered his farther march unnecessary. 
llu'asicon, Duke of the Abodrites, while pursuing 
his success against the Sclavonians, had been assas- 

* Eglnhard, in Vit. Car. Mag. 

t Ann. EfiDlmdi, anii. 910. 

i ijui. FQUenfles, liOtiwIlMri, Ao>, 
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tinated by emissaries of the Daniilb king[. Bat^ 
at the same time, Godfrey himself had quitted ia 
haste the shores of the Fnsons, in order to return 
to Denmark; and the tidings almost immediately 
foUowed of his own death, by the same treacherous 
steel he had used against others. He had been 
slain by one of his followers, — ^whether instigated 
by personal revenge or kindred ambition, does not 
appear. A more pacific sovereign, however, suc- 
ceeded. A truce was concluded between the Danes 
and Franks ;* a congress was held ; and virith little 
difficulty a peace was agreed upon, which terminated 
the Norman war during the life of Charlemagne. 

In the northern campaigns, the principal active 
a^ent on the part of Charlemagne, had been Charles, 
his eldest son ; buti in the south, Pepin, King of Italy, 
had been in no degree unoccupied since the partition 
charter, for the purpose of acknowledging which he 
had been called to France. 

Scarcely had he returned to Italy, when he found 
that Nicephorus, now firmly seated on the throne 
of Constantinople, began to regret the concessions 
which he had made in the first dangers of usurpation, 
and to seek the recovery of those territories, which 
he had too hastily suffered to be alienated from 
the Greek empire. His first efiforts were directed 
against Dalmatia, the seaports of which, command- 
ing the whole commerce of the Adriatic, were of 
infinite importance to the Greeks. In the year 806,t 
we accordingly find the patrician Nicetas, accom- 
panied by a large fleet, sailing with the express 
purpose of recovering Dalmatia. It would appear, 
that his expedition ended without any great mihtary 
effort ; and, probably, the success of the Frankish 
armaments against the Moors, who were about the 
same time signally defeated on the coast of Corsica, 



* Vit. Car. Ifagn. BgtnlwTd, Seiipt. 
tAoa-TlUuili AuL Bgiiiiuii^ 
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determined tlie' Greek commander to bring the in- 
cipient war to a speedy termination. 

He accordingly nastened to conclude a fresh treaty 
of peace with the young King of Italy ; and with- 
drew his fleet from their station in the Adriatic. It 
appears not unlikely, indeed, that at this time, by 
the commands of his father, Pepin yielded to the 
Greeks the sovereignty of the Dalmatian ports, 
while the rest of that province was reserved to the 
Fra^s. That such a transaction* ultimately took 
place we know from the account of Eginhard ; but 
the period is left in doubt. 

The state of Venice also, about this time, is very 
obscure. The very same year in which we find the 
duke, or doge, and his coadjutor at the court of 
Charlemagne, submitting to his wiU as to that of 
their sovereign, We are told that Nicetas, coming 
avowe^v with hostile intentions towards the domin- 
ions of the Western emperor, remained with tranquil 
security in the Venetian ports. Nevertheless, through 
all the contradictory events which now took place m 
regard to Venice, the effort is still apparent, of a 
weak state struggling to gain independence among 
the contending claims of two more powerful coun- 
tries ; and possibly it was a part of the policy of the 
Venetians to cast as much obscurity as possible on 
the degree of submission they were forced to yield 
to either empire. 

. The peace concluded between Pepin and Nicetas 
was not of long continuance ; for either the emperor 
Nicephorus was dissatisfied with the terms granted, 
! and hoped, by a renewal of warfare, to obtain more ; 
or some new cause of hostihty immediately arose. 
The patrician withdrew his fleet from Venice in 
August of the year 807 ; and before the winter of 
the following year, another Greek armament ap- 
peared in the Adriatic. The commander Paul, pre« 

* B|in]i«id, in Vtt. Ou. Higni. 
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feet of Cephalonia, was still charged to negotiate with 
the King of Italy ;* hut he seems to have imagined 
that some military success would prove a good pre- 
lude to the demands he might be instructed to make ; 
and, accordingly, he land^ a part of his forces at 
Commachio, then garrisoned iy the Franks. The 
Greeks, ever unsuccessful in their contests with the 
Franks, found fortune still unfavourable to their 
efforts; and, after suffering a shameM defeat at 
Commachio, they made ul sail for the port of 
Venice. 

Peace was here once more proposed ; and it ap* 
pears that both Pepin and the Greek commander 
were desirous of obtaining it ; but such a consum- 
mation did not accord with the policy of the Vene- 
tians ; and they contrived to break off the negotia- 
tions before they were half-concluded.t Their 
treachery, however, was not long in reaching the 
ears of Pepin ; and probably this instance of duplicity 
opened his eyes to much more of the same double 
and perfidious policy. An injury is always a thou- 
sand-fold aggravated when united to the insult of 
deceit ; and the King of Italy, with naturai indig*- 
nation, proceeded to take vengeance on the Vene- 
tians. 

Their territories were immediately attacked both 
by land and sea ; but the degree of success which 
attended the arms of Pepin has been for years a 
matter of national dispute. That he was successful 
to a certain point is proved by the French, sod ad- 
mitted by the Venetians; but in determining the 
extent of his conquest, if we suppose it a little more 
than Venice will allow, and a httle less than France 
exacts, we shall probably be very nearly correct. 
That he subdued all their continental possessions is 
dear; for from that day the Venetians paid some 
Idiid of tribute for their lands on terra firma. But it 

* Aim. Egiahardi; Ann. LolMliani ; Ann. 
' t Ana. Eglntaidl; Ana. Umm^ 



would appear, that thongli he conquered most of tho 
islands wnich composed the Venetian state, he was 
repulsed from Rialto, not so much by the courage 
of the inhabitants, as through the difficulty of access, 
and the unwieldly nature of the vessels he emfdoyed. 
Probably the sight of his partial success, and the 
menace of pursuing his advantage, induced the Ve- 
netian government to submit, when they found that 
easy terms would be imposed, in return for the 
doubtful conquest.* 

Pepin willingly desisted from an enterprise which 
had offered many difficulties, and despatched the 
fleet, for which he had no longer any occupation at 
Venice,t to ravage the coasts of Dalmatia, which 
bad been resigned to the ungrateful Greeks. The 
appearance, however, of the patrician Paul, with a 
superior force, obliged the FVankish armament to 
retire ; and not long after, the Venetian states^ were 

*I have endeavoured to avcrid, as /hr as possible, the pr^udices of the 
authors flrom whom I havb derived my information, and have adopted 
Mcb parts of the reasoning of Pagi, Beretti, and Sigonins as seemed to 
me to be supported on the best hisiorital foundation, rejecting those hypo* 
theses into which national predilections have, poore or iesSj betrayed each 
of those learned anthors. 

I have BUled, that the mainland territory of Venice remained iubjeet 
to the kings of Italy, because I find that a tribute was paid fbr it, and 
because a coin was strock in the Venetian state, bearing the name of 
Loots the Debonaire (Le Blanc, page 106, No. 2). The ultimate oobmto- 
rton of the Venetian islands, also, seems to me more than probable, as I 
And that Eginhard, the Annals of Loisel, and the Chronicle of Ado Bishop 
or Vieone, who lived within memory of the Acts, seem to establish the 
iaapartiality of their statement, by acknowledging honestly tlie flight of 
Pepin's fleet firom the Prefbct Paul, at the same time that they claim the 
subjection of the Venetians. Besides this appearance of candour, which 
tainot to be discovered in the Venetian historians, 1 find collateral oroof 
of the subjugation of Venice, in the (hct, which is distinctly marked, that 
on the conclusion of peace between Nicephorus and Charlemacne, the 
Emperor of the West restored to the Greeian monarch the lerritones then 
■aid to have been taken. 

t Eginhardi Annales. 

X Ann. Loiseliani ; Ann. Fuldenses ; Ann. Mettensis ; Chron. SiglbertL 
The Chronicle of Ado, in regard to this transaction, implies the reverse 
of the statement of the other Annals; and the Annals of Eginhard, in 
several copies, do the same. But this Is evidently an error of transcrip- 
tion, for the Chronicle of St. Denis, which gives the oldest translatioa 
^autnt of the Anoali of Eginbardt renders the paanf^ ** Nam N)C9|4Mr» 
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formally ceded by Charlemagne to the desires otih9 
Eastern emperor. 

Such was the end of the struggles which the eni« 
pire of the East made to recover from Charlemagne 
some portion of that territory which Nicephorus, in 
the lavish timidity of unconfirmed authority, had 
deemed • a trifling sacrifice for the enjo^ent of 
unmolested dominion. As he grew old in empire^ 
his native covetousness resumed its power over his 
mind; but before he could proceed to exact more 
from the generous moderation of the Frankish mon- 
arch, the steel of the Bulgarians had terminated the 
Hfe of the avaricious usurper. Stauracius, who sac* 
ceeded, devoted his short reign of six months to 
render himself hated and contemned at home ; and 
Michael I., who followed Stauracius, was too eager 
to seek the friendship of Charlemagne, either to 
impugn his title to empire, or to strive for the dis- 
memberment of his dominions. 

Those dominions were now as extensive as the 
proudest ambition could well desire to possess, or 
the mightiest genius could pretend to govern. The 
whole of France and Belgium, wi^ their natural 
boundaries of the Alps, the Pyrenees, the ocean, the 
Mediterranean, and the Rhine, formed no inconsid* 
erable empire.* But to these possessions were 
added, to the south, all that part of Spain comprised 
between the Ebro and the Pyrenees, and to the 
north, the whole of Germany, to the banks of the 
Elbe. Italy, as far as the Lower Calabria, was 
either governed by his son or tributary to his crown ; 
and Dalmatia, Croatia, Libumia, and Istria, virith the 
exception of the maritime cities, were joined to the 

Venetiam reddidit,** or **Nam Nicepboras Venetiam reddidit," by tbm 
vordt " La cit^ Venise . . . rendi a Tempereour de CDnataatinoble.** I 
lutve called the Venetian leadera Obelerio and Beatua, thoagb it is to b» 
remarked that the name of the firat ia to be fiMDid written in a thmuad 
iCfferent waya. 
• Vit. GwoU MaiDl; Eginlind, Sciipc. 
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tonqneTed territories of Hungary and Bohemia. As 
far as the conflux of the Danube with the Teyss and 
the Save, the east of Europe acknowledged the 
power of the Frankish monarch. Most of the Scla^ 
▼onian tribes, between the Elbe and the Vistula, 
paid tribute and professed obedience ; and Corsica, 
Sardinia, and the Balearic Isles were dependent on 
the emperor's possessions in Italy and Spain. 

Such were the dominions of Charlemagne at the 
eonclusion of the Venetian war in 810; and such 
were the dominions which he proposed to leave 
divided among his sons. The fatigue and difficulty 
which he felt in governing and restraining this vast 
empare himself doubtless rendered him the more 
willing to see it parted among his children, whose 
powers of command he could not but perceive were 
far inferior to his own. Yet probably paternal ten- 
derness and affectionate equity might combine with 
his other motives for the equal allotment of his 
territories; as we know that a private station, 
where all the softer sympathies of domestic Ufe are 
fostered by every means of reciprocation, never pro- 
duced a tenderer parent than the monarch of that 
mighty empire. 

This division, as I have already stated, was des- 
tined never to take place. That prolongation of 
existence, to which human nature clings with so 
much fond tenacity, brought with it to Charlemagne 
many of those concomitant sorrows attendant ever 
on old age. He saw his friends and his children die 
around him. The companions of his dangers and 
his glory, the participators of his labours and their 
success, in general sank into the grave, ere the great 
spirit which had called forth, directed, and combined 
their efforts was separated from its human dust. 
Alcuin had died some time before ; but the severer 
stroke still awaited Charlemagne of seeing the order 
of nature reversed, and the children of his love fall 
before tiie parent who had given them birth. 
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Hie first loss* was that of his eldest daueht^ 
Rotruda ; and though the irregular conduct of the 
female part of his familyf had caused him frequent 
pain and continual anxiety,! he felt her esu-ly fate 
with all the poignancy of a father's grief, and forgot 
her weakness in her death. Scarcely had the news 
of his son's victories over the Venetians reached the 
ears of the emperor, when it was followed by the 
tidings of his decease ;^ and scarcely had the mon- 
arch secured to the son of Pepin the kingdom which 
he had formerly assigned to the father, ere Charles, 
for whom the imperial throne had been reserved, 
was also called to the tomb.|| Honour, and glory, 
and strife, and labour, and victory, and success, had 
not been able to extinguish one spark of those warm 
affections with which Charlemagne had been en- 
dowed by nature; nor had a long hfe of prosperity, 
dominion, and' absolute command been sufficient to 
weaken one of those gentler feelings, which united 
the great monarch so endearingly with his fellow- 
creatures. Charlemagne wept the loss of his children, 
and the broken ties of kindred affection,^ with as 
bitter, as human a sorrow as if he had been the 
tenant of a cottage, instead of being the emperor of 
one-half the world ; nor can his preservation of do- 
mestic attachments surely be looked upon as a weak,- 

* 8th January, A. D. 813 ; Aonales Eginhordi ; Annates Loiselianl. 
. t E](inhard mentions, in the most nneqnivocal terms, the immoral oon- 
iuct of the monarch's daughters, and the pain which iheir bad reputatioa 
inflicted upon him. The utmost care, however, had been taken or their 
education ; and in their youth, all their spare moments had been employed 
in learning the simplest household duties. Their flitlier also guarded 
them with anxious care. Their meals were taken at his own table, and in 
all his journeys his children followed him,— his sons accompanying him 
on horseback, while his daughters came after, guarded by a troop of select 
soldiers. It is very poraible, however, that the very means of precautioii 
taken by the emperor might counteract his intentions ; fbr such journeys 
afford dangerous opportunities of intimacy, and the natural children left 
by the princesses might owe their birth to the stout warriors appoiaisd 
to guard the mothifrs. 

f Eginhard, In Vit. CaroU MagnL $ 7th June, A. D. 810. 

U 4tb DscMiksr, A. D. 811. IT Egiobtnl, in Vit. Cwott 
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ness, wben they interfered with no public duty, and 
serred only to soften his private character. 

Of the emperor's three sons, none now remained 
but Louis, Kingrof Aquitaine, and in him centred aH 
the affection of the monarch. After the death of his 
brothers, a feeling of diffidence and modesty with- 
held him for some time from his father's court, lest 
he should appear too eagerly to covet the dominion* 
which, in the course of nature, would soon fall into 
his hands. But Charlemagne was incapable of being 
jealous of his son ; and, as soon as he had terminated 
the various negotiations which the loss of Pepin and 
Charles left entirely to his own exertions, he des- 

Eatched messengers into Aquitaine to call Louis to 
is presence.f 
Although the death of his two elder sons had abro- 

Sted the charter of division, and though the emperor 
d provided for Bernard the son of Pepin, by con- 
firming him in the government of Italy, so that the 
succession of Louis to the imperial throne, with all 
the territories attached to it in France and Germany, 
was not to be doubted, yet Charlemagne resolved, by 
a solemn act of association, to secure the empire 
more firmly to his surviving son, and to guard 
against the iiitrigues of faction and the efforts of 
ambition. 

As soon after the arrival of Louis as possible, the 
emperor called the general assembly of his people to 
meet at Aix-la-Chapelle ;% and there, in an eloquent 
speech, he alluded to the probability of his own death 
before many years could pass, and exhorted the 
nation to be faithful and obedient to his successor, 
as they had been to himself. He then demanded 
the consent of each individual present to the nomi- 
nation of Louis as heir to his empire, and required 
the promise of their allegiance to that prince. The 



1. Aaon. In Vit. Lndovici PiL 
t Thegin. Vit Ladovio. PU ; Bginhard, Annalei^ toa. 819. 
}Tli^puL bk Vlt. Lvdovte. 
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assent of the nobles was unanimous; and on tlie 
Sunday that followed, the emperor marked, witii 
solemn ceremony, the ratification of his own purpose 
by the voijce of his subjects. 

The immense church which he himself had built 
at Aix-la-Chapelle was prepared for the occasion, 
and, a little before the morning service began, the 
monarch proceeded to that building, which was 
already filled with the nobles of all the different 
nations he united under his sway. His usual simple 
garments were laid aside, and^ robed with imperial 
splendour, and surrounded by imperial pomp, he 
advanced to the high altar of the church, leaning on 
the shoulder of the King of Aquitaine. The father 
and the son knelt together, and continued for some 
time in prayer, beseeching the blessing of Heaven 
upon their designs. At length the emperor rose, 
and addressed his son in the presence of the whole 
multitude. He exhorted him, above all things, to 
fear and love God, and to follow his law ; to govern 
carefully the church, and to protect it against its 
enemies ; to show kindness and endurance towards 
all his relations ; to honour the clergy as fathers, 
and to love the people as his children ; to force the 
proud and corrupt to turn to a better path ; and to 
De himself the friend of the faithful and the poor. 
He prayed him also to choose his ministers from 
those who were known to be trustworthy, filled 
with the fear of God, and the enemies of unjust par- 
tiality ; to deprive no man of his property without 
full cause ; and to keep himself irreproachable in the 
sight of God and of his people. 

After having addressed him for a length of time 
with great power and eloquence, he demanded if he 
were willing to follow those precepts for the gov- 
ernment of his people ; and oh Louisas reply in the 
aflirmative, he directed him to raise, with his own 
hands, a crown which had been laid purposely on 
the altar, and place it on his own head, as " a gift 
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w1il6h he held from God, his father, and the nation." 
Louis complied, and the ceremony ended with the 
usual solemn service of the day. 

Not long after this event the King of Aquitaine 
returned to his government,* and Charlemagne, em- 
barrassed by no hostile movements, except some 
slieht disturbances among the Sclavonian tribes,! 
dedicated the rest of his days to the general organic 
zation of his dominions, and to preparation for that 
interminable future towards whose awful barrier he 
was fast approaching. His external relations I 
have already traced; and the internal regulations 
attributable to this period of his reign afford no 
cause to alter the opinion before expressed, that if 
they were not the best which could be formed on 
abstract principles, they were the best that coidd 
be adapted to the circumstances of his age and 
nation. 

Notwithstanding the weight of seventy years, the 
Latin emperor had yet lost but little of his personal 
energy ; and the reconstruction of the ancient light- 
house^ near Boulogne, the long and fatiguing jour- 
neys he took to inspect the state of the fleets des- 
tined to protect the coast, and the design of a great 
bridge at Mayence, which ' he proposed to build in 
stone, after the destruction of the former wooden 

* TlM fluber and Mm Mparated with many tears and nrotnal embracea. 
m if ttiey felt that their parting was likely to be for ever, (a) A thoiisana 
aiiUater omena, also, had announced to a auperslitious people the ap- 

Kaehing death of their beloved sovereign. The burning of the bridge at 
yence, the lUl of the lightning on the church of Aix-la-Cbapelle, the 
appearance pf an nnnsoally large meteor, the fhlliug of bis horse, and the 
banting of hia sword-belt, the appearance of a apot in the son, and the 
fVeqaent eclipaea of that luminary and of the moon ; in Act, every thing 
unusual was receired as an augury of evil to a monarch whose woret 
Oman waa the expiry of his seventieth year. Many of i hese events were 
eapecially pointed out to Charlemagne himself; but the emperor bad 
eitter the aood sense to despise such prognostications, or the prudence 
to conceal his credulity, (b) 
t Eglnhardi Annates. 
t Eginhardi Annalea ; Annalea Loiseliani. 

(fl) Thflfu. la Vit Ladovic. Fii. (&) Efiahtfd, ia Vit Cv. Utfa. 
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stnicture* by fire, evmce the incessant activity of ld9 
mind, and its fertility in projects for the protection 
and improvement of his dominions. 

Notwithstanding frequent attacks of the gout, and 
a degree of lameness which that disease haS left, he 
still followed the chase, in which he had always 
delighted,! with unabated ardour, and still enjoyed 
' the bath, wherein he had so long been accustomed 
to exercise himself in swimming4 It w^s one day^ 
after he had been using the thermal waters of Ayc- 
la-Chapelle, that he felt the first attack of that mal- 
ady which terminated his Ufe. He was suddenly 
seized with a violent pain in the side, which was 
soon proved to proceed from plexirisy. In common 
with all men who during a long life have possessed 
robust health, Charlemagne despised and rejected 
the aid of medicine, and, imaginmg that abstinence 
was the sole remedy for all sorts of sickness, he 
refused food of every kind, and only allayed his 
feverish thirst with small quantities of water. The 
violence of his disease required more active means 
of cure ; these were not employed, and at length, 
after a few days^ illness, on the 38th of January, in 
the year 814, Charles the Great expired, in the 
seventy-second year of his age, and the forty- 
seventh of his reign. II 

*VU. Car. Magnl; E^nbard, ScrtpC 

t Throughout the reign of Charlemagne, his bunilng-partiflt are ntriced 
by the annalists among hie victories, negotiations, and laws. EglMiud 
mentions his passion for bunting, and the Monk of St. Qall relalea tte 
ihct of bis nearly having been hilled In hunting the ttru8,or wild bvU, 
which was one of the earliest sports of the Gauls. 

tThe baths of A.ix4a-Chapeile, eonstraeted by the emperor for U» 
enioyment of this recreation, were of immense extent; and while their 
splendour and their else showed the progress of Inxary. the manottr in 
which they were used evinces the curious sim^iclty and condeseenatoB 
of the moaareh. "Not only his sobs,** says Bginhard, ** but also tte 
great men of his court, his mends, and the soldiers of his guard wen 
invited to partake of the enjoyment which the monarch had provided Ar 
himself; so that sometimes as many as a hondred pmsoiui were knows 
to bathe there together." 

JThegan. in Vit. Ludovle. PU. 
He was buried on the day of his deaai,ln Uie ireit church which Iw 
aNMCnel0datAls>te.ClHipelto. ThsMonkor AnrmltfiM ' 
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The character of Charlemagne can alone he appro- 
dated by comparing it with the barbarism of the 
times from which he emerged ; nor do his virtues or 
his talents acqnire any fictitious grandeur from oppo- 
sition with the objects around ; for, though '*the ruins 
Of Palmyra derive a casual splendour from the naked- 
ness of the surrounding desert,*'* his exceUence lay 
not alone in adorning, but in cultivating the waste. 
His military successes were prepared by the wars 
and victories both of Pepin ana Charles Martel ; but 
one proof of the vast comprehensiveness of his mind 
is to be found in the immense undertakings which 
he accomplished with the same means which two 
great monarchs had employed on very inferior enter- 
prises. The dazzling rapidity with which each indi- 
vidual expedition was executed was perhaps less 
wonderful than the clear precision with which each 
was designed, and the continuous, persevering, un- 
conquerable determination wherewith each ^neral 
plan was pursued to its close. The materials for 
nis wars,— the brave, the active, and the hardy sol- 
diers, — had been formed by his father and by nature ; 
but when those troops were to be led through desert 
and unknown countries, into which Pepin had never 
dreamed of penetrating, and in an age when gec^^ra- 
phy was hardly known — when they were to be sup- 
plied at a distance from all their resources, in a land 
where roads were unheard of, and provisions too 
scanty for the inhabitants themselves— the success 
was attributable to Charlemagne, and the honour is 
his due. His predecessors had contented themselves 
with leading an army at once against the point they 
intended to assail, or against the host they proposed 

tlitt tM WW intanimd in lito Imptrial rtbw, and ttaat tlw ^gibafu wallai 
which he wore oa hia joarnejrt to Bome wu oliio eonatgnod with hio 
hodjr to the tomb. 

* Gibbon imkeo thie dtmemtkn fn depraelatfon of the dumalar af 
Ohariemafnet forgetting or ooneealing that the great beauty of the Freocli 
mo nw reh'e charaeter appeared, not fhnn a contraat With aornntodlDf iMBh 
htttan. hot fiom hie eflbrte to doaway that barbttiam ItaalC 

LI 
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to combat; but Charlemagne was the first in modem 
Europe who introduced the great improvement in 
the art of war of pouring large bodies of men, by 
different roads, into the hostile country ; of teaching 
them to co-operate though separate^ to concentrate 
when required, and of combining their efforts and 
their movements for a general purpose on a precon- 
certed plan« 

In a life like his, which was a life of improvement 
on all that immediately preceded him, it is wonder- 
ful that he did not meet with repeated disappoint- 
ments and disasters, from the many hazardous 
experiments he was obliged to make, and from the 
insecurity attending many of his conquests, on ac- 
^ count of the very rapidity with which they were 
accomplished. This will appear the more extraor- 
dinary when it is remembered that, in addition to 
the fierce savages of the north, he had to contend 
with the civilized and warlike Saracens, with the 
veteran Lombards, whose whole history was war- 
fare, and with the cunning Greeks, who supplied by 
zxt much that they wanted in vigour. The native 
energy, activity, and strength of the Franks, indeed, 
gave him advantages and facilities in all his strug- 
gles ; but had he not, as a leader and a king, pos- 
sessed energy, activity, and strength in a far greater 
proportion Uian all, the very qualities in his subjects 
v^hich he used as implements in his own great de- 
signs would have been employed by them against 
himself; and, instead of combating and conquering 
a thousand foreign enemies at once, he would have 
had, like many who preceded him, to strive through 
life with unwilling vassals, for a precarious throne. 

War was a necessity of the time and the country ; 
and the Franks could not have been governed with- 
out war. Charlemagne, happily for himself and for 
his people, brought with him to the throne warlike 
talents, and a warlike disposition ; and, happily for 
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tie world, possessed likewise the spirit of dviliza- 
tion and improvement. 

Notwithstanding one instance of terrible severity, 
— ^hich, however erroneously, he judged necessary 
to strike terror into a fierce and lawless people, and 
to stop the further desolation of both nations, — ^he 
was the most clement of kings, and the least selfish 
of eonquerors. After his victories, he imposed a 
benefit and not a yoke, and raised instead of degraded 
the people who became his subjects. 

His great success in civilization was all his own. 
Nothing had been done by those who went before-*- 
scarcely a germ-H?carcely 9, seed had been left him. 
He took possession of a kingdom torn by factions, 
surrounded by enemies, desolated by long wars, dis- 
organized by intestine strife, and as profoundly igno- 
rant as the absence of all letters could make it. By 
the continual and indefatigable exertion of ment^d 
«nd corporeal powers, such as probably were never 
onited but in himself, he restorea order and harmony, 
brought back internal tranquillity, secured individual 
safety, raised up sciences and arts ; and so convinced 
a barbarous nation of the excellence of his own 
ameliorating spirit, that on their consent and appro- 
bation he founded all his efforts, and sought no sup- 
port in his mighty undertaking but the love and 
confidence of his people. 

Of his many conquests, the long and persevering 
wars which he waged with the barbarians of the 
north have been, in their success, the most advan- 
tageous to Europe ; for as civilization advanced step 
by step with victory, and as he snatched from dark- 
ness all the lands he conquered, he may be said to 
have added the whole of Germany to the world. 
Italy fell into greater disorders than before ; France 
underwent another age of darkness ; but from the 
Rhine to the Elbe, and from the Danube to the ocean, 
received light which has continued unextinguished 
$0 the present day. 
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in domestic life, Charlemagne was too indidgeat 
a father, and perhaps too indulgent a husband ; and 
the consequences of this weakness often gare him 
pain. Nevertheless, the monarch could hardly re- 
proach his daughters for passions which they inher- 
ited from himself, nor for yielding to those passions 
when he set them the example. The private vices 
or follies of any man can only become legitimate 
matter for history when they have had an effect 
upon society in general ; but it mav be observed, 
without entering deeply into any unpleasant details, 
that Charlemagne scarcely could ezpiect the morally 
he inculcated to be very strictly observed, when 1^ 
own incontinence was great and notorious. 

This, however, is the only vice which history has 
recorded of Charlemagne, among a thousand splendid 
qualities. He was ambitious, it is true; but his 
ambilion was of the noblest kind. He was generous, 
magnanimous, liberal, humane, and brave ; but lie 
was frugal, simple, moderate, just, and prudent 
Though easily appeased in his enmities, his friend- 
ships were deep and permanent ; and, though hasty 
ana severe to avenge his friends, he was mercifm 
and placable when personally injured. 

In mind he was blessed with aU those happy facili- 
ties which were necessary to success in the great 
enterprises which he undertook. His eloquence 
was strong, abundant, and clear; and a great talent 
for acquiring foreign tongues added to his powers 
of expression. The same quickness of comprehen- 
sion rendered every other study light, though under- 
taken in the midst of a thousand varied occupations* 
and at an age to which great capabilities of acquisi- 
tion are not in general extended. 

His person was handsome and striking. His 
countenance was fine, open, and bland, his features 
high, and his eyes large and sparkling.* His figure 

* He to deieribed by Eginhud as " apioe eapitto rotundo," wbkh louM- 
Baaa or ftolneas of the top of tbe bead mast naye been vwy pscidiar *o 
nam doMnred saeli especial meoUon. 
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was remarkable for its fine proportions ; and though 
somewhat indined to obesity in his latter years, we 
are told, that, whether sitting or standing, there was 
always something in his appearance which breathed 
of dignity, and inspired respect. 

He was sober* and abstemious in his food, and 
simple to an extreme in his garments. Passionately 
fond of robust exercises, they formed his great re- 
laxation and amusement; but he never neglected 
the business of the public for his private pleasure, 
nor yielded one moment to repose or enjoyment 
which could be more profitably employed. His 
activity, his quickness, and his indefatigable energy 
in conducting the affairs of state having already 
been spoken of at large, it only remains to be said, 
that in private life he was gentle, cheerful, affection- 
ate, and kind ; and that — with his dignity guarded 
b}r virtues, talents, and mighty renown— he frequently 
laid aside the pomp of' empire, and the sternness of 
command. 

No man, perhaps, that ever lived, combined in so 
high a degree those qualities which rule men and 
direct events, with those which endear the possessor 
and attach his contemporaries. No man was ever 
more trusted and loved by his people, more respected 
and feared by other kings, more esteemed in his 
lifetime, or more regretted at his death f 

*Eginbard, in Vit. CaroIi.Magni. 

t The testimony of Eginliard may be suspected of partiality, as it was 
that of a (iriend and a servant ; but the love of Charlemagne's people, and 
liis consciousness of deserving that love, is proved by the invariable com- 
pllancfl of his subjects with all bis wishes, and his continual appeal to 
them on every emergency. His recorded acts bear witness to the trntli 
4>f Eginhard*8 assertions, as much as Efnnhsrd's voice bears testimony 
to bis virtues; and thus, such commendation as the following obtains 
historical value, being oonfirined by the drier records of less Maadlf 
writers : 

" CeterAm, per omne vit« son tempos Itacum smnmo omnium amors 
atqne flivore et domi et foris converaatus est, ut nunquam ei vel minima 
InJustoB erudelitatis nota^ qnoquam fliisset objecta."— Eginbard, m Vit. 
Gar. Mag. cap. xxl. 

And again, he laya that the monanh wu bnrl«d "mxlmo tttthw 
fOpttU Incto." 

LIS 
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Note L— Paob 47.— Imteoduotxoii. 

TBI batti* of Voagl^, whicb decided the emiHre of the whole of Fraiioe« 
and which, conaequeDtlyi aflfected the deatinies of all Earope, la no( 
unworthy of aome comment ; aod, aa the field on which it waa fought has 
been a autter of much diapote, I aubjoin the following abort extract firora 
the Abb« to fieuf ;— 

" CM done placer le e^li^bre campus Vodadenntt dit antrement Vogtth 
dtm9i$t et Yaglavensisf Dana le lieu oik Tamarqu^ Nicolaa Samaon^ 
en aa carte de I'ancienne Oaule qui a paru en 1637, c*eat-Ardire, dans lea 
I»iainea qui aont en panie anr le Clain, tant au rivage droit ^u*au rivagt 

Bioche, qu^ ce qui ^fleure le rivage gauche de la Vonne juaquea vera 
arignyf ec peut4tre m^me juaquea vera Clou^ : maia 11 parolt que le 
Ibrt da combat (ht sur lea borda du Cloin, du cdt6 du levant vers Bai> 
lereaae ; et que lea (Viyarda furent pouraaivLa entre la Clouera et le Claio, 
juaqu'a Champagn^Saint-Hilaire, o4 je croiroia que Clovia acheva aa 
Tictoire. 

'* P. Cette poaition a'accorde avec le r^dt de Gregoire de Toura, qui 
dfclare nettement que ce camput Vodadensis ^toit a dix mille de Poi- 
tftera: (^eat-A-direun peu plua de troia lieuea, entre troia at quatre lieuea. 
Fredigaire TappeUe eaanptuiia Yodaventit ; de aorta que par le eamput 
de Oregoire, il ne fiutt paa entendre an terrien ai limits qu*oa pourroit 
le croiro, maia ane vaate eampagne dont lea commencemena peuvent 
Hn plua pr6a de Poitiera, et a'^tendre m^nie entre le Clain et la Clouera, 
jpourvA qu'on a'aatreigne A placer lea preroierea attaquea A troia lieuea et 
demie, ou environ, de Poitiera, vera le eM da midi. 30. I a aituation qoa 
Vaaaigne, ae conailie parfliitement avec ce qui ae lit du Monnst^re de 8L 
tllaixeot, tarn dana Gregoire de Toura que dana la vie du Saint kVbA. 
Lea aoldata de Clovia ^tant campte, eomroe je Tai dit, le long de la Vonna, 
il ne ftat paa etonnant que I'eaeadron le plua procheda monaat^re y voulot 
Ihire irruption. Aa contraire, il eOt ^U aurprennant qu'ila nV euaaent 
paa pena^, en ^tant ai voiaioa. Je dia tout ceci, en auppoaaot que le Moo- 
tuaen de S. Maixent 6toit v^ritablement dte aon vivant daaa I'endroit ed 
Mt la villa de aon nom, et non paa plua proche de Poitiera, comma A ClonA 
•or la Vonna, oa lamMnoiie de ce aaint eat honor^e de tema imraemoriaL 
|0. L'arranfament qoa je donoe aux deux ann^, plagant oelle de Clo- 
via av le rivage gauche du Clain et de la Vonne, et celle d'AJarie ear la 
livafB droit de la mAraa ilviAra da Clain, mettoit Alaric A WHt6e de rec»- 
▼able aecoora qull attanddt de la route da Limouain ou <ie TAuverfne; 
ft floanM la atni da Gnfolm da Toun, nova aftpnadqiia ka 
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atttqiMfent d*Bbord de loin lee Fninet,et que eeoxd m n|q>roehaiiiitd%«s 
«t 1m mirent en Aitte ; il est A croire que lee ftiytrde ootoyerent lee bordi 
da dain et de la Clouere, eneorte que VMM du triomphe de Clovto aaroU 
M canunt Je Tai d^jA inaina^, da c6t6 de Champaffn^-Saint'Hilalre. 

" Ce nom en eflbct fkit naltre quelqaee penatoi, et Je croy qoe ualtaiiC 
vne matlere aur laqaelle 11 oat bon de donner dee Aelairciaaemena, il atC 
permia d'en tirer d*a^ Ton peat. Ceat pourqaol Je prle le lecCaur d*afrt«r. 
qa'au d6 Aut de moaamena ancienaf aatrea qae oeox que j*ai rapporiA 
o-deaaua, Je fbaae venir au aecoura de la verity Jaaqu'aux uoma de ueo ; 
J*eapere le Ikire aana rien produlra qoi elioque la vraiaemblanoe. G^«t 
par oik Je flnirai cet terit. 

*' La premiere pena^ qne dicte le nom de Champagne, eat qnll ponr- 
rolt tria bien tirer aon origlne da eompu^, ou eampania Voeladetuit, 
oornme 4tant aar lea borda ou A rextr^mit^ de cetie campainte. Lm 
aecoode eat aa aqjet du aamom de Saint HUaire, qoe Je ne croirola pM 
tant Teiilr, de ce qae ee territoire et toutea aea d^peodanoeaen grand nom- 
bre, aont da partnmnine de l*ancienne Abbaye de 8alnt HUaire de Poltiora ; 
que de ce qae c'eet Clovls qui le donna A oette egliee rnlon la tradition, 
en reconnoiaaanoe de la vlctotre qa*il aroit remponte, par lea prt^rea de 
8. Hilaire, aur les Golba Ariena. Je acai bien qoe toot ceei, n^eai fbndft 

Eaur un pr6tendu dipioinedeCIovia,qui eat rapport^ par Boocbet, 
a aea Annalea d* tqaitaine, et qoe le P. leCointe regarde avec grando 
raiaon comme tr^a aaapect. Mais on af;alt que lea fiiux titrea, contien- 
nent qoelquefbia el preaque toajoura des veritM. Lea (huaaairea t&ehoient 
de dire le plus vrai qall ieur 6ioit poeaible, et c'eat paree que leor impii- 
rttie n'a pea permis qa'ila reuoontraaaent le vrai en toot, qoe aouvent 
poor iin article ou deux od ila ont pech^, un titre est rejette en eniier. 
C*eat poarqaoi je pense qu'on peut admettro, que, rfbilement et de Alt, 
Clovis donna A rEgliae de 8. Hilaire, tout le canton ou'il avoit gagn^ aar 
lea Aiyarda du cdte de Champagnft. Une donation de cette aorte, n'eat 
MLS plus improbable que oelle de la terre de Milon, fiilte A la peraonne de 
0. Malaent par le in6me prince, aelon Tauteur de aa vie, que peraonne ne 
ic^tte. Un titre fiibrique poor en repr^aenter un veritable qui eat perda, 

Eut quelquelbia meriter la mAme croyance A certains ftgarda, qo'une 
^nde renonyell^e ou Interpol^. Je e^ auaaique le titre que BoucbeC 
ft prodult comme de Ciovia, marque qu'en m6me tema 11 avoK donn6 k 
rEgliae de S. Hilaire an ample domaine dit Long-Rets au dioc^ae 
d'Auxerre. Ceat en qaoi, le fbbricateur du titre ae aeroit le plua tromp^, 
paroe que probablement ce n'est que sur ce qu*on se reaaourenirir que le 
nom de Clovis avoit h\k dana lea titres primord.aux de oea donationa, 
qull a confbndu ce qui provenoit de Clovia n., ou de Cloyia HI , avec ce 
qui pouvoit avoir/^tft donnd par Clovia L Ce qui conflrme la poaftioa 
que yaasigne au Cammu Vudadmsis^ eat que Ton trouve dans I« m^me 
canton des environs de Vivonne et de Batteresse, de quoi Juatifler la van- 
ente, lirie de la vte de 8. Rami. Le combat y eat dit avoir hlk donn6 in 
Campo Mogotense tuperftuvium Clinno. Cette campagne etoit diverse* 
ment d^nontm^, anivant la flintaiaie dea 6crivains qui en parloient. 
Hincmar Tappelie Campus Mogotensis^ parce qu'il connoiaaoit le petit 
MonaatAre de Meugon, qui tiroit Son nom de ceini d'un canton dea plainea 
d*eatre Poitiera et Vivonne, od 11 est situd. Ce Meugon, encore connv 
eoua le titre de Brteur^, eat au rlvage gauche du Clain, preaque via>ii-vlft 
Botterease. 

** Je n'ai qa*an mot i dire aur ce village de Battereaae. Bon nom eat 
•Ingulier entre toua oeux dea Tillagea de France. H ne (but point aller 
■^•i rtw r bftenloin eon erigiiia, qoi n^eat aatre qoe Jottw'Maf et U m 
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|Wtt vmir que de linden yerbe Latin £a<f«mt, qui signifie BaUre, Oe 
■BOt M trouva dans Plaute, et Caasiodora a fliit meDtion de quelqnoft-uns 
de aea dftrivte. Etant constant que Battereaee signifie la m^me rboae 
que Batlerie, TappHcation est facile A (kire ; et I'on pent croire que ce 
fw ea es liea, que les Francs oommenoerent A ae rapprocher das Goihs. 
et A les battre en fernia. Ausei ni'a*t-on dit que c*eat de ce c6ie~]a 
911'oa voit le rests d'une btttte, qui passe pour dtre de douse cans ana, et 
qa'sQ tirant plus loin vera Champagne daint Hilaire— on trouve sur 
une Elevation, oeriaina monumeus qui font reaswuvenir d'Alaric, et 
niAine des lieu qui portent son nom. Cost sor quo! j'at tends un plus 
ample telalrcissemeot.'*-— i)w«er<a^Mm sur U Campus Vocladenaia, Le 
ic«r, vol. i. p. 3M. 

NoTB IL— Paob 128. 

Post c^jus flnem Saxonicum, quod quasi intermissum Tidebatur.fepe- 
tltum est, quo nullum neque prolixiaa neque atrouiua, Francorumque 
populo laborioeiua ausceptum est : quia Saxones, sicut omnes Ter^ Ger- 
maniam iiicolentea natiniies,et naturaferocea,etcultuidemonurn deditl, 
nostrnique religioni contrarii, neque divina, neque bumnna jura vel pol- 
luere, vel transgredl in bonestum arbitrabantur. Suberani et cauna, 
que quotidie pacem conturbare poterant, termini videlicet no«tri et illo- 
rum penS ubique in piano coiitigui, prater pauca loca, in quibus vei ailva 
majorea, vel montium Juga interjecia, utrorumque agrofi ceno limite 
distorroinant : in quibus c»dea et rapine et incendia vicissim fieri non 
cessatant. Quibus aded Fraud sunt irriiaii, ut non iam vicissitudinem 
rsddere, sed apertum contra eos bellum auncipere digiiuro Judicarent. 
Sttsceptum est igitur adversiks eos bellum, quod magna utrinque an mosi- 
tate tamen migore Saxonum quAm Francorum damno, per continuos 
triginta tree annos gerebator Poterat siquidem citiilis flniri, si Saxonum 
hoc perttdia pateretur. Difficile dictu est, quotlea superati ac supplices 
Regi so dediderunt, imperita facturos polliciii aunt, obsiden qui impera- 
bantur absque dilatione dederuut. Legatos qui miiiebantur susceperunt. 
Aliquoiies ita domiti et emolliti, ut etiam cultum dtemonum dirnittere, et 
Cbristianffi religioni se subdere velie promitterent. Sed sicut ad hae 
ftciendi aliquoties proni, sic ad eadem pervertenda semper fbere pn^* 
cipites ; ut satis non sit estiroare, ad utrum borum Aiciliores veriiks did 
possint : quippe cdim post incboatum cnm eis bellum vix annun unus 
exaeina an, quo uon ab eia hujuncemoili Tacia ait permuiaiio. Sed mag- 
nanimiiaa Regis, ac perpetua lAm in adversis quam in pronperta mentis 
eoostantia, nulla eorura mutabilltaie vel vinci poterat, vel ab bis qua 
agere coeperat defhtigari. Nam nunquam eos bi^uscemo^ allquid per|ie- 
trantes impund ferre passus est, quin aut ifise per ce ducto, aut per 
Comites soos misso exercitu, perfldii^m ulciaeretur et digiiim ab eis 
panam exigeret ; usque dum omnibus qui resisiere solehant profligatis, 
s( in suam potestatem redactis, decem hominum millia ex bis qui 
utrasque ripas Aibis fluminis incolebant cum uxoribus et parvulis sub- 
iatos transiulit et buc atque illuc per Galiiam et Germaniam multimoda 
divirione distribuit. Eaque conditinne k Rege proponita, et ab illis 
#UMcepta tractum per tot annos bellum constat esse flnitum, ut abjecto 
damonum eultu, et relictes pairiis ceremoniis Christiana Adei atque rell- 
fionis saoramenia tusciperenty et Francis adunatl, unus cum eia popolus 
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ROT! in.— Paob 180. 

* 

In order to guard eqQelly agalnM iny rotMtatement of mj own, tad 
any mlastatement of Monsieur Gaillard, In regard to the OTents oT 777^ 
I a'ubjoin his own words and thoee of Eginhnrd, to whom he hiSMelr 
reftre. From him It wituld appear, that in 777 Charlemagne treated 
Saxony as a conquered province, which was called upon to aend depu- 
ties, like the other provinces, to the general assembly of the empire m 
Paderbom; and on this hebnilds a long and interestinK hypocbesii^ 
which has only the one Inconvenience of being totally in the ftee of U^ 
torical (acts:— 

" Charlemagne vonlnt enchalner lea Saxons par lea Uena qii*il jvget 
lea plus puissants snr les hommes : ee fhrent oeux de la religion. Aprea 
lee deux autre soul^vements de Saxons, il avoit agi en vainqaenr qui 
acrorde la paix ; cette fois il agit en maltre qai pardonne ; il avoit tratt^ 
U ordonna : il avuit pIuiAi inviiii que forc6 les Saxons an bapt^me; ceita 
Ibis il en fit une condition absolue de la grace qu'il vouloit bien aecorder. 
Mais cet article peut-il ftre I'object d'ane convention ou d*une ordref 
Que priteiidoit Charlemagne t Que les Saxons Aissent Chrfctiena. 
Que promettoient et qn'ex^cutoienr les Saxons ? Une c^rfemonie. Da 
se Ihieoient baptiser. Avec la persnaslon, pourquoi dee commandementa 
et dcR proniesstss T Sans la persuasion, A quoi bon dee promeasea et dea 
commaodemeniN T Les Saxons ne vtrent dans c« qu'on ex g«oit d'^ox 

Subline formality trds aiaft A remplir. et its se trouvdrent ftirt heureux 
'obtenir la paix i ce prix. Vne si prompts obeissanoe devoit ^tre sua- 
pecte ; mats Charlemagne songeott k donner de la consistanoe et dea 
eflbcts r^Is A ceite formality : il affectolt de regarder la reunion dea 
deux peoples comnie consommie par I'unii^ de fbl et de culte ; en coo- 
s^uence, les Saxons Airent appelis aux deliberations communes, il 
flireni invite^ A rassembl^e du Cliamp-de-Mai de 777, qui devoit se tenir 
pour certe raisun k Paderbom, dans leur prnpre pays ; ou esp^rolt pea 
qu'ils s'y trouvassent, et ce fut pour les Fran^ais une surprise fbrt agrft- 
able d*y voir arriver leurs dinerentes peuplades, conauits par ieura 
chefh A la reserve d'un seul ; mais ce ceul chef etoti tout,— c'etoit 
Vitiklnd. Incapable de touie feints et de tonte fotblesse, Incapable da 
meniir A Dieu et aux hommes, il ne vouloit ni Aire ni parplire ChrAUen el 
et Fransaia." 

Monsieur Gaillard cites Eginhard*s Annals : What do we find that 
they contain In regard to this transaction ?— 

*' Rex prima veris aspirants temperie, Novtomagum profbctns est, eC 
post celebratam ibidem Paschalis festi soleninitatrm, propter fraudu* 
lenias Saxonum proniissiones, quibus fldem habere non poterat, ad locum, 
qui Padrabrunna vocal ur, generalem populi sui conventum in eo habi- 
turus, cum ingenii exeriiiu in Saxoniam profectus est. Ed cAm venia- 
aet, totum perflds gentis senaium ac popuium, quern ad se venire ji»- 
aerat, morigcrum ac faliaciter, aibi devotum invwH-'^—Eginhardi Aw 
nalu, A. D. 777. 

If (Vom thia account it can be made out that the Saxona were tnvltad 
10 the Ctaamp-da-Mai at Paderbom, and caine UaiUiar aa ajiaitar Ite 
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dMiberalive anembly of the Fnuilu,— or, In 911011, if this arcoant of 
Kilnbard c*n be reconciled in any point with the account of M. Gaillard^ 
WBo quotes bina,— the reamnlngfe of that gentleman have at lea«i a Tounda- 
tkm. At the name time, however, it is to be remarked, that in n» 
amhority whatever do we Ond that Charlemagne at that time m ide bap- 
thrai a condition, as Monsieur Oaiilard states. The whole is entirely 
tile creation of bis own brain : and it is thus that the course of history 
is unhappily too often perverted. Charlemagne is by this means repre- 
■entsd as forcing baptism on the Saxons, when the truth is that the Sax- 
ona, on the contrary, as a means of deceit, pretended to be desirous of 
ambracing the religion of their conqueror. The words of Eginhard are 

SMiise, ^ Baptisata est ex eis ibidem maxima multitudoquR se quarov s 
so Christianam Aeri velle promiserat." The Saxon annalist says that 
• crowd of Saxons " credere se Ctaristo simulans baptisma recepii." 

NoTS TV.— Paox 296. 

The fbllowHig short extracts flrom the fourth dissertation of Ducange 
will throw more light upon the general assemblies of the French people 
than any thing I could write upon the subject :— 

** Dans le premier ttablissement de la monarchie Frangaise, les roi» 
out choisi une saison de I'ann^ pour Ikire des assembles g^n^rales d» 
leurs peuples, pour y recevoir leurs plaintes, et pour y ftiire de nou- 
Teaux reglemens et de nouvelles lois, qui devolent etre recues d*un con- < 
seDtement nniversel. Us faisoient encore une revue exacte de leurs soU 
data, A cause de quoi quelques auteurs ont terit que ces assemblies 
Aireni nommtos Champs de Mars, du nom de la Deitt qui preaidoit A la 
guerre," dte. 

* ***** 

** Mais il est bien plus probable que ces assembl^e fhrent ainsi nom- 
inees parce qu'elles se faisoient au commencement du mois de Mars. 
La Chroniqne de Fredegaire parlaiit de Pepin,— £i;o/u<o anno prcBfahia 
rex d Ked. Mart, omnes Francos^ sicut mos Frcmcorum esf, Bemaco 
fritla ad m venire pnecepUj^ dec. 

****** 

** Cette coAtume de convoquer les peuples an premier jour de Mars ent 
oours longiems sous la premiere race de nos rois. Mais Pepin, jugeant 
que cCtte saison n'etait pas propre encore pour fhire la reveue des troupes, 
et encore moln« pour les mettre en campagne, cbangea ce jour au pre- 
mier de Mai, e 'est ce que nous apprenons de Fredegaire * Ibi placitiim 
mum campo Madio^ quod ipse primus pro eampo Martio, pro utilUate 
Francorum instituitf tenens muUis muiierUms d Francis et proceribuM 
nds ditatus est." 

****** 

"ffincmar Archeveoqne de Reims dit que ces presens se (hisoienf par 
lea peuples aux rois pour leur donner moyen de travailler A leur defense 
ct A celle de I'etat : causa sua defennonis. Qbant A ce qn'il les ap|ielle 
doDS annuels, ceia est confirm^ par plusieurs passages de nos annales 

2ni se servant souvent de ces termes : Celles qui ont ^tA tirA de I'Abbaye 
e B. Bertln : Ibique kabito genertdi eonverUu, et oblata sibi Annua 
Dmia Mbnm more ntfcqnl «l Isgotionsa fhurimaSf fum tarn ds Smiui 
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ef BmwentOf quAm etdt aUU hngtH/qui^ Unit dificm twnermf, • 
«t(, (Uque abaolvU. Ce qui monire eneore qa'on rcMnrolt tea ocuaskMw 
de cm amembl66§ poor reeevolr Im tnibMWirteB?a,«lto de tour fUra vofcr 
la tnagniflcencf) deoM coura royales." 

♦ *♦*♦♦ 

" Lm prdaens qui se fhisoient aux nria n'^toietit pas tovjonra en afiant, 
m^ en eap^cea, et aouvent en cbevanx « • * ♦ 

JLe Canierier,— c*eat A dire, le Garde du Tr^Ror do Roy, ftToit la diarfB 
de recevotr cen prisenR, et etoit eodmis en cette fbndion i la reyne, Aqn 
elle appartenoit de dmU. Hlncmar terivant de Pordre du palais de nea 
roie : De hotiextate verdpeUatiU seu specialiter omamento regali, nee now 
et de Doni* Annvie militum, eUmqiie cUm et potu^ vet equiSf ad regiiuan 
prescipui et sub ipea ad Canter arium pertineiat.* 

****** 

** Ces aaaembl^ea g^n^rales ae tinrent d'abord nne fbia l*arni^ au 
premier Jonr de Mara, ce qui fbt depuia refpia au premier de Mai ainal 
que J'ai remarqu6, Mais, sous la seconde race, conime lea etats de noa 

{irlncea, et par consequent les alTairea, a'aecrurent extraordinairBroent, 
la Aiivnt aussi 6bligte de multiplier cea aaaembi^es pour denner ordra 
aux necesflii^M publiques, et pour regler lea diflbrenta qui naiaaoient da 
terns en terns entre les neuples, de sorte qu'ils en tenaient deux, — I'una 
au oonuneneement da iHm, I'autra aur la An Yen lea moia d'AoAt, «a da 
Bqnembre.* 
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THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 



. tir presentinf to the American public a list of the Works conf^ 
posing the Famik Library, the publishers avail themselves of thv 
opportunity afforded them to offer their thanks for tiie very Uberal 
enoooragement they have enjoyed, and still continue to receiYe, am 
for the numerous expressions of approbaticm that have been be 
.8to#ed upon their unaertaking. 

The general estimation in which the work is held is prored by tb^ 
^reat number of copies that have been sold, and bv tne constantly 
increasing demand, which in Hoe case of many of the Yolumes ha 
been so great as to call for several successive editions. 

No pauis and no expense have been spued in procuring and select* 
ng works of the highest character, both of foreign and native 
writers,— and the list of contributors includes, among other distish 
guished names, those of 

Professors H. H. Milman, H. G. Bell, Esq., 

** Leslie, 6. P. R^ James, Esq., 

•< Jameson, Horace Smith, Esq., 

•* Wilson. B. B. Thatcher, Em., 

** G. Bush, Sharon Turner, F.S.A., 

« Euler, and Mrs. Jameson, 

** Griscom, J. A. St. John, Esq., 

Lofd Dover, John Abercrombie, M.D., 

Sir Walter Scott, P. F. Tytler, Esq., 

Sir Davjii Brewster, Robert Mudie, Esq., 

John Gslt, Esq., John Barrow, Esq., 

J. G. Lockhart, LL.D., Rev. J. Williams, AJf ., 
Robert Southey, LL.D., " G. R. Gleig. 

J. S Jtfemes, LL.D., '* George Croly, 

Hugh Murray, Esq., <' M. Russell, lLD., 

Allan Cunningham,;Esq., ** E. Smedley, 

With the assistance and co-operation of persons of such emfaierf 
talents and high reputation, a series of works has been commence 
and is still in progress, ^mbracitig almost every department of scienc 
and literature, and combining with gnai excellence of execution Ui 
advantages of exceedinglv low price, convenience of form, sl 
beauty of illustration, wnile the trifling cost has placed the sen^ra 
works within the reach of aU classes of readers, the interesting 
lature of the subjects, and the oleasing manner in which they are 
» iCAted, render them well suited for the perusal of young persons, and 
valuable auxiliaries to parents and teachers in the important offices 
of guiding and cultivatmg the jrouthiiil mind ; and the care that has 
been taken to exclude every ttung that could in the slightest degree 
have a prejudicial influence in a moral or religious point of view, 
entitles the series to the entire confidence of the most scrupulous. 

With these recommendations, the publication will be found d^ 
fsrving at aplaee in every well-atlecteid libraiy, and ngmAwmf 
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WK^htt m itatlf^ and may be purchased separately from the others, 
it vnll furnish a valuable variety of literary presents, of school-books, 
and of volumes for family reamng, adapted to the means and tastes 
of all classes of readers. 

The publication of the Family Library is still in progress, and will 
be contmued by the addition of every aporopriate work that is pro- 
duced either in England or America, so lon^ as the pubUshers con- 
tinue to receive the same encouragement which has hitherto attended 
thtir enterprise. At present the series embraces the following: — 



Kofl- 1» 2, 3. Milman*s Kutwy ^ 
the Jew. With Plates. 

4,5. hockh&rVs Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. With Plates. 

0. Southey^B Life of Nelson. 

7. Williams's Life of Alexander 

the Great. With Plates. 

8. Natural History of Insects. 

9. GdXVn lAfe of Lord Byron. 

10. Bush's Life of Mohammed. 

11. Scott's Letters onDemonology 

and Witchcraft. Plate. 
12, 13. Gleiff's History of the Bi- 
ble. With Maps. 

14. Discovery and Adventure in the 

Polar Seasy (fc. By Profes- 
sor LesUe, Professor Jame- 
son, and Hugh Murray, Esq. 

15. Groly's Life of George the 

Fourth. With a Portrait. 
10. Discovery and Adventure m 

Africa. By Prof. Jameson, 

James Wuson, Esq., and 

Huffh Murray, Esci. With 

a Map and Engravings. 
17, 18, 19. Cunningham's Lives 

of Eminent Painters and 

Sculptors. With Portraits. 
20. James's HisUnry of Chivalry 

and the Crusades. Plate. 
21,22. BeVL's JUfe of Mary Queen 

of Scots. Portrait 
23. Russell's Ancient and Modem 

^gypf- With Plates. 
84. Fletcher's History of Poland. 

With a PUte. 
8& Sxtdth'a Festivals, GameSf and 

Amusemmis. With Plates. 
2& Brewster'* lafs of Sir Isaac 

Newton, With Plates. 
— ^vumWB History of Palestou, 
^^, Holy Land, Plates. 
V Memoirs of the JSw- 
Totefkuu. Platea. 



29. 



30. 
31. 



32. 



The Court and Camp of Bo- 

naparte. With Plates. 
Lives c/ Early Navigatort* 

With Portraits. 
A Descriotion of ^ Pitcaim*» 

Island, occ. Engravings. 
Turner's Sacred History ^ 

the World. 
33, 34. Mrs. Jameson's Memoirg 

of Celebrated Fanale Sove^ 

reigns. 
35, 36. Landers' Africa. With 

Engravings and Maps. 
37. Abercrombie on the InteUea- 

ual Powers) <fc. 
38,39,40. St. John's Lives of 

Celebrated Travellers. 
41, 42. Lord Dover's Life of Fre- 
deric II. Kins of Prussia, 

With a Portrait. 
43, 44. Sketches from Venetian 

IRstory. With Plates. 
45,46. Thatcher's Indian Biog 

raphy. With Plates. 
47,48,49. History of India. 

50. Brewster's Letters on Natural 

^offic. Engravings. 

51, 52. Taylor's History of Ire- 

land. With Engravings. 

53. Discoveries on the Northern 

Coasts of America. 

54. Humboldt's Travels. Plates. 

55. 56. Euler's Letters on Natural 
Philosophy. Engravings. 

Mudie's Chude to the Observa- 
tion of Nature. Engravings. 

Abercrombie, on the Phil^o- 
phy of the Moral Feelings. 

James's History cf Ohar1»- 
magne. With a Portrait. 
eO. Russell's mstory of iVuM» 

and Abysshua, 
61, 62. Russeirt Lifi qf Otnm 
CrrnmOL WidktFOftni^ 



57. 
58. 
59. 



Recommendations of the Family Library* 

Thk following opinions, selected flrom highly respectable Jonmale, will 
enable ihoae who are unacquainted with the Family Library to form an 
estimate of itn merits. Numerous other notices, equally favourable, and 
fh>m sources equally respectable, might be presented if deemed necessary. 

"The Family Library.— Avery excellent, and always entertaining Mi** 
eellany."— £din*Mr^ft Rwxcto, No. 103. 

" The Family Liln-ary.—We think this series of books entitled to tbe 
extensive patronage they have received trooi the pufilic. The subject* 
■elected are, generally, both useful and interesting in themselves, and are 
treated in a popular and agreeable manner : the style is 61ear, easy, and 
flowing, adapted to the taste of general readers, for whom the books are 
designed. The writers are mostly men of high rank in the literary world, 
and appear to possess the happy talent of blending instruction with 

amusement We hesitate not to commend it to the public as a valuable 

series of works, and worthy a place iu every gentleman's library."-— Jfa^a- 
ziTU of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. 

"We take the opportunity again to recommend this valuable series of 
volumes to the public patronage. We know of no mode in which so much 
entertaining matter may be procured, at so cheap a rate, as in the Family 
Library ."—iV. Y. Daily Advertiser, 

"The Family Library should be in the hands of every person. Thiw 
Ihr it has treated of subjects interesting to all, condensed m a perspicuout 

and agreeable style We have so repeatedly spoken of the merits of tha 

design of this work, and of the able manner iu which it is edited, that on 
this occasion we will only repeat our conviction, that it is worthy a place 
in every library in the country, and wUl prove one of the most uaeftU aa 
it is one of the most interesting publications which has ever issued ftan 
the American press."— iV. Y. Courier 6r Enquirer. 

" It is needless at this late period to commend to public attention an4 
encouragement the collection of delightAil works now in a course of pul>. 
licaiion under the appropriate UUeof the FamUy Library."— JV. Y. Ev- 
ning Journal. 

"We have repeatedly expressed our unwavering confidence in the 
merits of this valuable series of popular and instructive books. The 
Funily Library has now reached its sixteenth number, vrith the increasing 
favour of the enlightened American public ; and we have heard of but 
ffne dissenting voice among the periodical and newspaper publishers who 
have frequently noticed and applauded the plan and tbe execution of the 
Family Library. A censure so entirely destitute of reason cannot Injure 
a class of publications pure in sentiment and judicious and tasteAii in 
composition."— T&« Cabinet o/ReLigiont «S c. 

" The names of the writers employed are a sufficient surety that the 

merit of the Family Library will suffer no decline."— iV^. Y. Evening Post. 

"The Family Library is a collection which should be sought after by 

every one desirous of procuring the most valuable new works in the 

cheapest and most convenient form."— iV. Y. DaUy Sentinel. 

"Those who condense and arrange such works for publication, and 
they also who promulgate them, richly deserve the thanks and patronage 
of all enlightened conununiiies iu the country, pe Family Librarj 
promises to be a most useful and cheap repository of the most miportant 

events of profane, ancient, and modem history A series of volumes, 

weU conducted, and published with such stirring contents, cannot fhU to 
surpass all dry encyclopedias, or difiUse and elaborate histories or biogra- 
pbies, miserably translated, and axtended to tbe T«ry «tietcli of ver- 
%oi^y»^pJuladeIpkia Gazette. 
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The Publishers have much pleasure in recordin^t 
the' following testimonials in. recommendation of the 
Family Cla&wcal Library. 

**Ur. Valpv tu projected a FamUy Classieal Library. The idea is 
excellent, and the work cannot Ail to be acceptable to youth of both aexe^ 
u well as 10 a large portion of the reading commanltv, who have not had 
the beneflt of a learned edaeation.**— 6enr^man'« Magazmi. Eke. 1829. 

" We have here tto commencement of another undertaking for the more 
geneivl dietribntion of knowledge, and one which, if aa well conducted 
aa wejnay expect, bids fhlr to occupy an enlarged atation in our imm0- 
dlate uterature. The volume before ua is a specimen well Calculated to 
recommend what are to follow. Leland'a Demosthmiea ia an excoUent 
work."— -ZitY. Gazette. 

" This work will be received with great gratification by erery man wlio 
knows the value of clasHical knowledge. All that we call purity of taste, 
vigour of style, and force of thought, has either been taught to the modem 
world by the study of the claasTca, or haa been guided and restrained by 
those illustrious models. To extend the knowl^e of such works is to 
do a public flervice.'*~47ourt JoumaL 

(*The FamUy Classical Litrary is another of those cheap, uaeAil, and 
elegant works, which we lately spoke of aa forming an era in our pab- 
Uatiing history/'— SpeefoCor. 

** The p esent era aeems destined to be honourably distingiriahed ia 
literary history by the high character of the worka to which it is sucoeo- 
airely giving birth. Proudly independent of the fleeting taste of the day, 
they boast substantial worth which ean never be disregarded ; they put 
forth a claim to permanent estimation. The Family Classical lAbrary is 
a noble undertaking, which the name of the editor assures us will be exe> 
euted in a style worthy of the great originals."— ^AfomiTi^ Post. 

** This is a very promising speculation ; and as the taste of the day nmo 
Juat now very strongly in fiivour of each Miscellanies, we doubt not it 
will meet with proportionate success. It needs no adventitious aid, how* 
ever influential ; it has quite suflldent merit to enable it to stand on 
ka own foundation, and will doubtless aaaume a lofty grade In prt>Ue 
fcvoar." — Sun. 

"This work, published at a low price, ia beautifhlly got op. Though 
to profciM to be content with translations of the Classics haa been w- 
nounced as 'the thin disgnise of indolence,' there are thousands who 
have no leisure fur studying the dead languages, who would yet like to 
know what waa thought and said by the aages and poets of antiquity. 
To then« this work will be a treasure."— SuTuiay Times. 

*'Tbis design, which ia to communicate a knowledge of the mo«l 
esteemed authors of Greece and Rome, by the most approved translations, 
to those fVnm whom Ihelr treasures, without such assistance, would bo 
hidden, must surely "be approved by everv friend of literature, by eveiy 
lover of mankind. We shall only say of the first volume, that aa tho 
execution well aecords with the design, it must command general anno- 
batlon."— TAe Observer. 

'* We see no reason why this work should not find its way into tlio 

bOQd^r of the lady, aa weU as into the library of Oie learned. It is cheap, 

table, and altogether a work which may safoly be placeA in tba haaS 

nnsofbothseMa."-irMifc<yJP^>W. i««»« «"n««^ 
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